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As, afler a long dream, we rise to the occupationa 
of life, even so, with an awakening and more active 
feeling, I return from characters removed from the or- 
dinary world — ^like Volktman* and his daughter— to 
the brilliant heroine of my narrative. 

There is a certain tone about London society which 
enfeebles the mind without exciting it ; and this State 
of temperament, more than all others, engendersr satie- 
ty. In classes ihat border upon the highest, this ef- 

* After all, an astrolofer-^naj, a cabalist— is not so monstrous a 
prodigy in the nineteenth Century ! In the north of Europe manv 
such visionaries may yet he foand : even at Paris I have niet— and, 
doubtless, others have — angry and enthusiastic believers in magnet- 
ism-t In the year 1801, Lackincton published a quarto, entitled 
*'Magus: a Coinplete System of Occolt Philosophy; treating of 
Alchyrny, the Cabalistic Art, Natural and Celestial Magic," &c.— 
and a very impudent publication it is too. l*hat Uaphael sbould put 
forth astrological manuais is noc a proof of his belief in the science 
he professes ; but that it should answer to Raphael to put them forth, 
■hows a tendency to belief in his purchasers. 

t Pfote to the present Edition,— ThiB note was written in 1833. Five 

Jears afterward grtive physicians were lectaring in liOndon opon Animal 
laimetisni. And my friend, Mr. Hare Townsbend, a man so gifted by na- 
tnre and forrane as m be above all sospicion of Imposture, has just writien a 
very iniereariug volume reoordlng the success of bis own experiments ss a 
magnetiserj experiments ss marveUoos as any of the tbeories of the asirol- 
oger. 
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fect is less evident : for.there — there is some object 
to contend for. Fashion gives them an inducement. 
They struggle to emulate the ton of their superiora. 
It is an ambition of trifles, it is true ; but it is still am« 
bition. It frets, it irritates, but it keeps them alive. 
The great are the true victims of ennui, The more 
firmly seated their rank, the more established their 
Position, the more their life stagnates into insipidity. 
Constance was at the height of her wishes. No one 
was so courted, so adored. One after one, she had 
humbled and subdued all those who had, before her 
marriage, trampled on her pride ; or, after it, resisted 
her pretensions : a look from her had become a tri. 
umph, and a smile conferred a rank on its r^ceiver. 
But this empire palled upon her : of too large a mind 
to be satisfied with petty pleasures and unreal distinc- 
tions, she still feit the somethino of life was wanting. 
She was not blessed or cursed (as it may be) with 
children, and she had no companion in her husband. 
There might be times in which she regretted her 
choice, dazzling as it had proved ; but she complain- 
ed not of sorrow, but monotony. 

Political intrigue could not fill up the vacuum of 
which Constance daily complained; and private in- 
trigue, the usual solace of ladies of her ton — if not of 
her rank — did not present to her any irresistible al- 
lurement. When people have really nothing to do, 
they generally fall ill upon it ; and, at length, the rieh 
colour grew faint upon Lady Erpingham*s cheek ; her 
form wasted ; the physicians hinted at consumption, 
and recommended a warmer clime. Lord Erpingham 
seized at the proposition ; he was fond of Italy ; he 
was bored with England. 

Very stupid people often become very musical : it 
is a sort of pretension to intellect that suits their ca- 
pacities. Plutarch says somewhere that the best mu- 
sical instruments are made from the jawbones of ass- 
es. Plutarch never made a more sensible Observation. 
Lord Erpingham had of late taken greatly to operas : 
be talked of writing one himself ; and, not being a per- 
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former, he consoled himself by becoming a patron. 
Italy therefore presented to him manifold captivations : 
he thought of fiddling, but he talked only of his wife's 
heahh. Amid the regrets of the London world, they 
made their arrangemeuts, and prepared to set out at 
the end of the season for the iand of Paganini and 
Julius Caesar. 

Two nights before their departure, Lady Erpingham 
gave a farewell party to her more intimate acquaint- 
ance. Saville, who always contrived to be well with 
every one who was worth the trouble it cost him, was 
of course among the guests. Years had somewhat 
Bcathed him since he last appeared on our stage. 
IVomen had ceased to possess much attraction for his 
jaded eyes; gaming and speculation had gradually 
fipread over the tastes once directed to other pursuits. 
His vivacity had deserted him in great measure, as 
years and infirmity began to stagnate and knot up the 
current of his veins ; but conversation still possessed 
for and derived from him ils wonted attraction. The 
sparkling jeu d'esprü had only sobered down into the 
quiet sarcasm : and if his wit flowed not from the 
exhilaration of the present moment^ it was yet more 
exquisitely edged from his experience of the past: 
knowledge of the world is the true source of cotiver- 
sational wit. 

^' And how," said Saville, seating himself by Lady 
Erpingham, " how shall we bear London when you are 
gone ? When society — the everlasting draught — ^had 
begun to pall upon us, you threw your pearls into the 
cup ; and now we are grown so luxurious, that we 
shall never bear the wine without the pearl." 

'^ But the peari gave no taste to the wine : it only 
dissolved itself — idly, and in vain." 

" Ah, my dear Lady Erpingham, the duUest of us, 
having once seen the pearl, could at least imagine 
that we were able to appreciate the subtleties of its 
influence. Where, in this little world of tedious reali« 
ties, can we find anything even to imagine about when 
you abandon us V 

A2 
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<< Nay ! do yon conceive that I am sa Ignorant of 
the framework of society as to suppose that I shall 
not be easily replaced ? King succeeds king without 
reference to the merits of either : so, in London, idol 
foUows idol, though one be of je weis and the other of 
brass. Perhaps, when I return, 1 shall find you kneel- 

ing to the dull Lady A , or worshipping the hide- 

ous Lady Z ." 

•< Le temps assez sonvent a rendu legitime 
Ce qui sembloit d'abord de ne se pouvoir sans crime/* 

answered Saville, with a mock-heroic air. '* The fact 
is, that we are an indolent people ; the person who 
succeeds the most with us has but to push the most. 
You know how Mrs. , in spite of her red arms, 

her red gown, her city pronunciation, and her city 
connezions, managed-r-by dint of perseverance alone 
— ^to become a dispenser of consequence to ^e very 
countesses whom she at first could scarcely coax into 
a courtesy. The person who can stand ridicule and 
rudeness has only to desire to become the fashion — 
she or he must be so sooner or later." 

'' Of the immutability of one thing, among all the 
changes I may witness on my retuni, at least I am 
certain : no one still will dare to think for himself. 
The great want of each individual is the want of an 
opinion ! For instance, who judges of a picture from 
his own knowledge of painting ? Who does not wait 

to hear whai Mr. or Lord (one of the six 

or seven privileged connoisseurs) says of it ? Nay, 
not only the fate of a single picture, but of a whole 
school of painting, depends upon the caprice of some 
one of ^th/D self-elected dictators. The king, or the 

Duke of , has but to love the Dutch schoöl and 

ridicule the Italian, and, behold, a Raphael will not 
seil, and a Teniers rises into infinite value. Dutch 
representations of candlesticks and boors are sought 
afler with the most rapturous delight ; the most disa- 
greeable objects of namre become the most worship- 
ped treasures of art ; and we emulate each other in 
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testifying oar exaltation of taste by contehding for the 
pictured vulgarities by which taste itself is' the most 
essentially degraded. In fact, too, the meaner the ob- 
ject, the more certain it is with us of becoming the 
rage. In the theatre, we run after the farce ; in paint- 
ing, we worship the Dutch school ; in — ;'' 

" Literature ?" said Saville. 

** No ! our hterature still breathes of something no- 
ble ; but why 1 Because books de not always depend 
upon a clique. A book, in order to succeed, does not 
require the opinion of Mr. Saville or Lady Erpingham 
so much as a picture or a ballet." 

'' I am not sure of that," answered Saville, as he 
vithdrew presently afterward to a card-table, to share 
in the premeditated plunder of a young banker, who 
was proud of the honour of being cheated4)y persons 
of rank. 

In another part of the rooms Constance found a cer- 
tain old philosopher, whom I will call David Mande- 
ville. There was something about this man that al- 
ways charmed those who had sense enough to be dis- 
contented with the ordinary inhabitants of the Micro- 
cosm Society. The expression of his countenance 
was difierent from that of others : there was a breath- 
ing goodness in his face, an expansion of mind on his 
forehead. You perceived at once that he did not live 
among triflers, nor agitate himself with trifies. Se- 
renity beamed from his look, but it was the serenity 
of thought. Constance sat down by him. 

"Are you not sorry," said Mandeville, "to leave 
England 1 You, who have made yourself the centre 
of a circle which, for the varieties of its fascination« 
has never, perhaps, been equalled in this country ? 
Wealth — rank — even wit — others might assemble 
round them : but none ever before convened into one 
splendid galaxy all who were eminent in art, famous 
in letters, wise in politics, and even (for who but you 
were ever above rivalship?) attractive in beauty. I 
should have thought it easier for us to fiy from the 
Armida, than for üie Armida to renounce the scene of 
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her enchantment ; tlie scene in which De Stael bow- 
ed to the charms of her conversation, and Byron cele- 
brated those of her person.'' 

We may conceive the spell Constance had cast 
around her, when even philosophy (and M andeville of 
all philosophers) had learned to üatter : but bis flat- 
tery was sincerity. 

'*Alas!'' said Constance, sighing, "even if your 
compliment were akogether true, you have mentioned 
nothing that should cost me regret. Vanity is one 
soarce of happiness, but it does not suffice to recom* 
pense us for the absence of all others. In leaving 
England I leave the scene of everlasting weariness : 
I am the victim of a feeling of sameness, and I look 
with hope to the prospect of change." 

"Poor thing!" said the old philosopher, gazing 
mournfuUy on a creature who, so resplendent with ad« 
vantages, yet feit the crumpled rose-leaf more than the 
luxury of the couch. "Wherever you go, the same 
polished society will present to you the same monoto- 
ny. All courts are alike : men have change in action'; 
but to women of your rank, all scenes are alike. You 
must not look without for an object — you must create 
one within. To be happy, we must render ourselves 
independent of others." 

*^ Like all philosophers, you advise the Impossible,'' 
said Constance. 

*^ How so ? Have not the generality of your sex 
their peculiar object? One has the welfare of her 
children ; another the interest of her husband ; a third 
makes a passion of economy; a founh of extrava- 
gance ; a fifth of fashion ; a sixth of solitude. Your 
friend yonder is always employed in nursing her own 
health : hypochondria supplies her with an object ; she 
is really happy, because she fancies herseif ill. Ev- 
ery on» you name has an object in life that drives 
away ennui save yourself." 

" I have one too," said Constance, smiling, ^ but it 
does not fiU up all the Spaces of time. The intervals 
between the acta are longer thaa the acts themselves.** 
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**I8 your object religion?" asked Mandeville, simply. 

Gonstance was startled: the question was novel. 
'*I fear not," said she, after a moment's hesitation, 
and with a downcast face. 

" As I thought," retumed Mandeville. ** Now lis- 
ten. The reason why you feel weariness more than ^ 
those around you, is solely because your mind is more 
expansive. Small minds easily find objects : trifles ' 
amuse them ; but a high soul covets things beyond its 
daily reach ; trifles occupy its aim mechanically ; the 
thought still wanders restless. This is the case with 
you. Your intellect preys upon itself. You would 
have been happier if your rank had been less ;" Con< 
stance winced — (she thought of Godolphin) — "for 
then you would have been ambitious, and aspired to 
the very rank that now palls upon you." Mandeville 
continued : 

'* You women are at once debarred from public life, 
and yet infiuence it. You are the prisoners, and yet 
the despots of society. Have you talents ? it is crim- 
inal to indulge them in public: and thus, as talent 
cannot be stifled, it is misdirected in private : you 
seek ascendancy over your own limited circle, and 
what should have been genius degenerates into cun- 
ning. Brought up from your cradles to dissembling, 
your most beautiful emotions, your finest principles, 
are always tinctured with artifice. As your talents, 
being stripped of their wings, are driven to creep 
along the earth and imbibe its mire and clay, so are 
your affections perpetually checked and tortured into 
conventional paths, and a spontan eous feeling is pun- 
ished as a deliberate crime. You are untaught the 
broad and sound principles of life : all that you know 
of morals are its decencies and ibrms. Thus you are 
incapable of estimating the public virtues and the pub- 
lic deficiencies of a brother or a son ; and one reason 
why we have no Brutus is because you have no Por- 
tia. Turkey has its seraglio for the person ; but Cus- 
tom, in Europe, has also a seraglio for the mind." 

Gonstance smiled at the philosopher's passion ; but 
ghe was a woman, and she was moved by it. 
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'* Perhaps," said she» *^ in the progress of events, the 
State of the women may be improved as well as that 
of the men." 

«Doubtless, at some future stage of the world. 
And believe me, Lady Erpingham, politician and 
schemer as you are, that no legislative reform ahne 
will improve mankind : it is the social State which re- 
quires reformation." 

•< But you asked me, some minutes since," said Con- i 

stance, after a pause, '' if the object of my pursuit was 1 

religion. 1 disappointed, but did not surprise you by 
^ my answer.*' 

" Yes : you grieved me, because, in your case, re- 
ligion would alone fill the dreary vacuum of yourtime. 
For, with your enlarged and cultivated mind, you would 
not view the grandest of earthly questions in a narrow 
and sectarian light. You would not think religion 
consisted in a sanctified demeanour, in an ostenta- 
tious charity, in a harsh judgment of all without the 
pale of your opinions. You would behold in it a be- 
nign and harmonious System of morality, which takes 
from eeremony enough not to render it tedious, but 
impressive. The school of the Bayles and Voltaires 
is annihilated. Men begin now to fcel that to philoso- 
phize is not to sneer. In Doubt we are stopped short 
at every outlet beyond the Sensual. In Belief lies the 
secret of all our valuable ezertion. Two sentiments 
are enough to preserve even the idlest temper from 
Stagnation — a desire and a hope. What, then, can we 
say of the desire to be useful and the hope to be im- 
mortal ?" 

This was language Gonstance had not often heard 
before, nor was it frequent in the lips of him who now { 

uttered it. But an interest in the fate and happiness 
of one in whom he saw so much to admire, had made 
Mandeville anxious that she should entertain some prin- 
ciple which he could also esteem. And there was a 
fervour, a sincerity in^iis voice and manner, that thrilled 
to the very heart of Lady Erpingham.- She pressed 
his band in silence. She thought afterward over his 
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words ; bat worldly life is not easily accessible to any 
luting impressions save those of vanity and love. Re- 
ligion has two sources ; the habit of early years, or the 
process of after thought. Bat to Oonstance had not 
been fated the advantage of the first; and how can 
deep thought of another world be a favourite employ- 
ment with the scheming woman of this 1 

This 18 the only time that MandeviUe s^pears in this 
wovk : a type of the rarity of the interveniion of re- 
ligious wisdom on the scenes of real life ! 

** By-the-way,*' aaid Saville, as, in departing, he en* 
countered Oonstance by the door, and made bis final 
adieas, ** by-the-way, you will perhaps meet, some- 
where in Italy, my old young friend, Percy Godolphin. 
He has not been pleased to prate of bis whereaboat 
to me ; bat I hear that he has been seen lately at Na- 
ples." ' « 

Oonstance coloored and her heart beat violendy; 
bat she answered indifferently and tumed away. 

The nezt moming they set off for Italy. Bat within 
one week from that day, what a change awaited Oon« 
stance ! 



OHAPTER XXXIV. 

AMBITION VINDICATtD. — TBE ROMS OF GODOLPHIN AND 

LDCILLA. — LUCILLA's MIND. TBE EFFECT OF RAFFT 

LOTE ON FB1CAI.B TALENT. — ^TRE EVE OF FAREWELL. 
— LÜCILLA ALONE. — TEST OF A WOHAN*8 AFFECTION. 

Oh nnich-abased aad highly-slandered passion!— • 
passion rather of the soul than the heart — hateful to 
the pseado-raoralist, bat viewed with favooring though 
not undiscriminating eyes by the true philosopher — 
bright-winged and augast ambition ! it is well for fools 
10 revile thee, becaase thoa art liaUo, Uke other utili- 
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ties, to abuse I The wind uproots the oak : bat for 
every oak it uproots, it scatters a thousand acorns. 
Ixion embraced the cloud, but from the embrace sprang 
a hero. Thou, too, hast äiy fits of violence and storm ; 
but without thee life would stagnate : thou, too, pursu- 
est thy chimeras; but even Üiy chimeras have the 
demigods for thehr olBTspring l 

It was the great and prbvailing misfortune of Grodol- 
phin's life that he had early taught himself to be supe- 
rior to ezertion. His talents, therefore, only preyed 
on himself; and, instead of the vigorous and daring 
actor of the world, he was altemately the indolent sen- 
sualist or the solitary dreamer. He did not view the 
stir of the great Babel as a man with a wholesome 
mind should do ; and thus from his infirmities we draw 
a moral. The moral is not the worse in that it opposes 

^the trite moralities of those who would take from ac- 
tion its motive : the men of genius who are not also 
men of ambition» are either humorists, or visionaries, 
or hypochondriacs. 

By the aide of one of the Italian lakes Godolphin 
and Lucilla fixed their abode, and here the young Ide- 
alist for some time imagined himself happy. Never, 
until now, so fond of nature as of eitles, he gave him- 
self up to the enchantment of the Eden around him. 
He spent the long sunny hours of noon on the smooth 
lake or among the sheltering trees by which it was en- 
circled. The scenes he had witnessed in the world 
became to him the food of quiet meditation, and for 
the first time in his Ufe thought did not weary him with 
its sameness. 

When his Steps tumed homeward, the anxious form 
of Lucilla waited for him : her eye brightened at his 
approacb, her spirit escaped restraint and bounded into 
joy : and Godolphin» touched by«her delight, became ea- 

^ ger to witness it ; he feit the magnet of a home. Yet, 
as the first enthusiasm of passion died away, he could 
not but be sensible that Lucilla was scarcely a com- 
panion« Her fancy was indeed lively, and her capa- 
city acute ; but experience had set a confined limit to 
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her ideas. She had nothing save love and a fitful tem- 
perament upon which she could draw for conversation. 
Those whose education debars them from deriving in- 
stniction from thingii, have in general the power to ex- 
tract amusement from persona : they can talk of the 
ridiculous Mrs. So-and-so, or the absurd Mr. Blank. 
But our lovers saw no society, and thus their commune 
wa3 thrown entirely on their own internal resources. 

There was always that in the peculiar mind of Go- 
dolphin which was inclined towards ideas too refined 
and subtile even for persons of cultivated intellect. • If 
Constance could scarcely comprehend the tone of his 
character, we may believe that to Lucilla he was whol- 
ly a mystery. This perhaps enhanced ker love, but 
the consciousness of it disappointed his» He feit that 
what he considered the noblest faculties he possesseiL 
were unappreciated. He was sometimes angry with^. 
Lucilla that she loved only those qualities in his char- 
acter which he shared with the rest of mankind. His 
speculative and Hamlet temper— (let us here take 
Goöthe's view of Hamlet, and combine a certain weak- 
ness with the finer traits of the royal dreamer) — per- 
petually deserted the solid world, and flew to aerial cre- 
ations. He could not appreeiate the present. Had 
Godolphin loved Lucilla as he thought that he should 
love her, the beauties of her'character would have 
blinded him to its defects ; but his passion had been 
too sudden to be thoroughly grounded. It had arisen 
from the knowledge of her alBfection, not grown Step by 
Step from the natural blas of his own. Between the 
interval of liking and possession, love (to be durable) 
should progress through many stages. The doubt, the 
fear, the first pressure of the band, the first kiss, each 
should be all epoch for remembrance to cling to. In 
moments of after coolness or anger, the mind should 
ily from the sated present to the million tender and 
freshening associations of the past. With these asso- 
ciations the afTection renews its youth. How vast a 
Store of melting reflections, how jcountless an accumu- 
lat^pn of the spells that preserve constancy, does that 

Vol. IL— B 
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iove forfeit in which Üie memory ovly commences mik 
possessio]! ! 

And tfae more delicate and thoughtfol our nature, the 
inore powerfal are these associations. Do they not 
constitüte the immense difierence between the lore 
and the intrigue ? All that savours of youth make our 
most exquisite sensations, whether to experience or 
recall : thus, in the seasons of the year, we prize the 
«pring ; and in the effusions of the heart, the courtship. 

Beautifui, too, and tender — wild and fresh in her ten- 
derness— as Lucilla was, there was that in her charac- 
ter, in addition to her want of edncation, which did not 
wholly accord with Godolphin's preconception of the 
being his fancy had conjured up. His calm and pro- 
found nature desired one in whom he could not only 
confide, but, as it were, repose. Thus one great charm 
that had attracted him to Constance was the evenness 
and smoothness of her temper. But the self.formed 
roind of Lucilla was ever in a bright, and, to him, a 
wearying agitation ; tears and smiles perpetually chased- 
each other. Not comprehending his eharaeier, but 
thinking only and wholly of Atm, she distracted herself 
with conjectures and suspicions which she was too in* 
genuous and too impassioned to conceal. After watch- 
iog him for hours, she would weep that he did not tum 
from his books or his r^very to search also for het, 
with eyes equally yeaming and tender as her own. 
The fear in absence, the absorbed devotion when pres- 
ent, that absolutely made her existence — she was 
wretched because he did not reciprocate with the same 
intensity of soul. She could conceive nothing of Iove 
but that which she feit herself; and she saw, daily and 
honrly, that in that Iove he did not B3nnpathize : and 
therefore she imbittered her lifo by thinking that he 
did not retum her affection. 

'^ You wrong ns both,** said he, in answer to her tear* 
ful accusations; **but our sex Iove differently from 
yours." 

** Ah,** she replied, ** I feel that Iove has no varieties : 
there is bot one Iove, bat there may be many counler- 
feits.'' 
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Godolphin smiled to think how the untiUored daugh- 
ter of nature had imconsciously uttered the sparkUng 
aphorism of the most artificial of maxlin-makers.* 
Lucilla saw the smile, and her teats flowed instantly. 

*' Thou mockest me." 

*' Thou art a little fool," said Godolphin, kindly, and 
he kissed away the Storni. 

And this was ever an easy matter. There was noth- 
ing nnfeminine or sallen in Lucilla*s irregulated moods ; 
a kind word, a kind caress, allayed them in an instant, 
and turned the transient sorrow into sparkling delight. 
But they who know how irksome is the perpetual trou- 
hle of conciliation to a man meditative and indolent 
like Godolphin, will appreciate the pain that even her 
tendemess occasioned him. 

There is one thing very noticeable in women when 
they have once obtkined the object of their life — the 
sudden check that is given to the Impulses of their ge- 
nius ! Content to have found the great magic of life» 
they do not look beyond to other but lesser objects, as 
they had been wont to do before. Henee we see so 
many who, before marriage, strike us with admiration 
from the yividness of their talents, and aAer marriage 
settle down into the mere machine. We wonder that 
we ever feared, while we praised, the brilliancy of an 
in teiltet that seems now^ever to wander from the lim- 
its of house and hearth. So- with poor Lucilla ; her 
restless mind and ardent genius had once seized on 
every object within their reach : she had taught herseif 
music ; she had leamed the colourings and lines of 
art ; not a book came in her way but she would have 
sought to extract a new idea. But she was now with 
Godolphin, and all other occupations for thought were 
gone ; she had nothing beyond his Ibve to wish for, 
nothing beyond his character to leam. He was the 
circle of hope, and her heart its centre ; all lines were 
equal to that heart, so that they touched him. It is 
clear that this devotion prevented her, however, from 
fitting herseif to be his companion ; she did not seek 

* Rocbefoacauld. 
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to accomplish herself, but to stady him : thus, in her ex- 
treme love was another reason why that love was not 
aäequately retumed. 

But Godolphin feit all the responsibility that he had 
taken on himself. He feh how utterly the happiness 
of this poor and solitary child — for a child ehe was in 
character, and almost in years — depended on him. He 
roused himself, therefore, from his ordinary selfishness, 
and rarely, if ever, gave way to the irritation which 
she unknowingly but constantly kept alive. The balmy 
and delicious climate, the liquid serenity of the air, the 
majestic repose with which Nature invested the love- 
liness that surrounded their home, contributed to soAen 
and calm his mind. And he had persuaded Lucilla to 
look without despair upon his occasional although short 
absence. Sometimes he passed two or three weeks 
at Rome, sometimes at Naples or Fiorence. He knew 
so well how necessary such intervals of absence are 
to the preservation of love, to the defeat of that satiety 
whiqh creeps over us with custom, that he had reso- 
lütely enforced it as a necessity, although always under 
the excuse of business — a plea that Lucilla could un- 
derstand and not resist ; for the word business seemed 
to her like destiny ; a call that, however odious, we 
cannot disobey. At first, indeed, she was disconsolate 
at the absence only of two days ; but when she saw 
how eagerly her lover retumed to her, with what a fresh 
charm he listened to her voice or her song, she began 
to confess that even in the evil might be good. 

By degrees he accustomed her to longer intervals ; 
and Lucilla relieved the dreariness of the time by the 
thousand little plana and surprises with which women 
delight in receiving the beloved wanderer after absence. 
His departure was a signal for a change in the house, 
the gardens, the arbour ; and when she was tired with 
these occupations, she was not forbidden at least to 
write to him and receive his letters. Daily intpxica- 
tion ! and men*s words are so much kinder when writ- 
ten than they are when «tterßd ! Fortunately for Lu« 
cilla, her early habits, and her stränge qualities of 
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mind, rendered her mdependent öf companionship and 
foncl of solitude. 

Oden Godolphin, who could not conceive how per- 
sona without education could entertain themselves, ta- 
king pity on her loneliness and seclusion, would say, 

" But how, Lucilla, have you passed thls long day, 
that I have spent away from you ? among the woods 
or on the lake 1" 

And Lucilia, deiighted to recount to him the history 
of her hours, would go over each incident, and body 
forth every thought that had occurred to her, with a 
grave and serious minuteneas, that evinced her capa* 
bilities of dispensing with the world« 

In thia manner they passed somewhat more than 
two years : and, in spite of mortal annoyances, it was, 
perhaps, the happiest period of Godolphin's life, and 
the one that the least disappointed his too-exacting im- 
agination. Lucilla had had one daughter, but she died 
a few weeks after birth. She wept over the perished 
flower, but was not inconsolable ; for, before its loss, 
^ she had taught herseif to tlünk no afiliction could be 
irremediable that did not happen to Godolphin. Per- 
haps Godolphin was the most grieved of the two ; men 
of his character are fond of the occupation of watch- 
ing the growth of minds; they put in practice their 
chimeras of education. Happy child, to have escaped 
an experiment ! 

' It was the eve before one of Grodolphin's periodical 
excursions, and it was Rome that he proposed to visit : 
Godolphin had Hngered about the lake until the sun had 
set ; and Lucilla, grown impatient, went forth to seek 
him. The day had been sultry, and now a sombre and 
breathless öalm hung over the deepening eve. The 
pines, those gloomy children of the forest, which shed 
sometbing of melancholy and somewhat of stemness 
over rhe brighter features of an Italian landscape, droop« 
ed heavily in the breezeless air. As she came on the 
border of the lake, its waves lay dark and voiceless ; 
only, at intervals, the surf, fretting along the pebbles, 
4nade a low and dreary sound, or from the trees soma 

B2 
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lingering songster sent forth a shriU and mQmentary 
note, and then again all became 

" An atmosphere withoat a breath, 
A ailence sleeping there.*' 

There was a spot where the trees^ receding in a ring« 
left some bare and huge fragmenta of stone uncovered 
by verdure. It was the only spot around that rieh 
and hixuriant scene that was not in harmony with the 
soft spirit of the place : might I indulge a fanciful com« 
parisoD, I should say that it was like one desolate and 
gray remembrance in the roidst of a career of pleasure. 
On this spot Godolphin now stood alone, looking along 
the still and purple waters that lay before him. Lu. 
cilla, with a light step, climbed the rugged stones, and, 
touching his Shoulder, reproached him with a tender 
playfulness for his truancy. 

'* Lucilla,'* Said he, when peace was restored, '* what 
impressions does this dreary and prophetic pause of 
nature, before the upgatheringjof the storm, create'in 
you? Does it inspire you with melancholy, or thought, 
orfearr 

** I See my star," answered Lucilla, pointing to a far 
and solitary orb, which hung islanded in a sea of cloud, 
that swept slowly and blackly onward ; '* I see my star, 
and I think raore of that little light than the darknesa 
arotmd it." 

" But it will presently be buried among the cloads," 
Said Godolphin, smihng at that superstition which Lu- 
cilla had borrowed from her father. 

*' But the clouds pass away, and the star endures." 

'* You are of a aanguine nature, my Lucilla/' Lu* 
cilla sighed. 

" Why that sigh, dearest?" 

'* Because I am thinking how little even thoae who 
love US most, know of us ! I never teil my disquiet 
and sorrow. There are times when thou wouldst not 
think me too warmly addicted to hope !" 

•* And what, poor idler, have you to fear V* 

*« Hast thou never feit it possible that thou couldst 
love me less ?" 
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«NeverT 

Lucilla raised her large, searching eyes, and gazed 

eagerly on bis face, but in ite calm features and placid 

brow she saw no ground for augury, whether propi- 

tious or evil. She turned away. 

** I cannot think, Lucilla,"' said Godolphin, '' that you 

erer direct those thoughts of yours, wandering although 

they be, to the future. Do they ever extend to the 

Space of some ten or twenty years ?" 
f* No. But one year may contain the whole history 

©f my future." 

As she spoke, the clouds gathered together round 
the solitary star to which Lucilla had pointed. The 
storm was at band ; they feit its approach, and turned 
homeward. 

There is something more than ordinarily fearful in 
the tempests that visit those soft and. garden climes. 
The unfrequency of such violent changes in the mood 
of nature serves to appal us as with an omen ; it is 
like a sudden affliction in the midst of happiness, or a 
wound from the hand of one we love. For the stroke 
for which we are not prepared we have rather despond^- 
ency than resistance. 

As they reached their hoime the heavy rain-drops be- 
•gan to fall. They stood for some minutes at the case- 
ment, watching the coruscations of the lightning as it 
piayed over the black and heavy waters of the lake. 
Lueilia, whom the influences of nature always strange- 
ly and mysteriously affected, clung pale and almost 
trembling to Godolphin; but even in her fear there 
was delight in being so near to bim, in whose love 
alone she thought there was protection. Oh! what 
luxury so dear to a woman aa is the sense of depend- 
ance ! Poor Lucilla ! it was the last evening she ever 
spent with one whom she worshipped so entirely« 

Godolphin remained up longer than, Lucilla : when 
he joined her in her room the storm had ceased ; and 
he found her Standing by the open window, and gazin g 
on the skies that were now bright and serene. Far ia 
the deep stillness of midoight crept the waters of the 
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lake, hushed once more into silence, and reflecting the 
solemn and unfkthomable stars. That chain of hills, 
which but to name awakens coimtless memohes of ro- 
mance, stretched behind, their bloe and dim summita 
melting into the skies ; and over one, higber than the 
rest, paused the new-risen moon, silvering the fira be- 
neath, and farther down, breaking, with ^one long and 
yet mellower track of light, orer the waters of the 
lake. 

As Godolphin approached, he did so unconsciously, 
with a hushed and noiseless step. There is some« 
thing in the quiet of nature Uke worship ; it is as if 
from the breathless heart of things went up a prayer 
or a homage to the Arch-Creator. One feels subdued 
by a stillness so utter and so angust ; it extends itself 
to our own sensations, and deepens into an awe. 

Both, then, looked on in silence, indulging, it may 
be, difierent thoughts. At length Lucilla said softly : 
"Teil me, hast thou really no faith in my falberes 
creed ? Are the stars quite dumb 7 Is there no truth 
in their morements, no gold in their lustre V* 

" My Lucilla, reason and experience teil us that the 
astrologers nurse a dream that has no reality.** 

*' Reason! well! Experienöe! why, did not thy 
father's mortal illness hurry thee from home at the 
very time in which mine foretold thy departure and its 
cause T I was then but a child ; yet I shall nerer for- 
get the paleness of thy cheek when my father uttered 
his prediction." .^^. 

** I, too, was almost a child then, Lucilla." 

"But that prediction was verified?" 

" It was so ; but how many did Yolktman utter that 
were never verified? In true science there are no 
chances — no uncertainties.** 

" And my father,'' said Lucilla, unheeding the an- 
swer, ** always foretold that thy lot and mine were to 
be entwined." 

" And the prophecy, perhaps, disposed you to the 
fact. Tou might never have loved me, IniciQa, if 
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your thoughts had not been driven to dwell upon me 
by the prediction." 

*^ Nay, I thought of thee before I heard the prophe- 
cy.» 

*' But your father foretold me, dearest, cross and di«- 
appointment in my love. Was he not wrong ? Am I 
not blessed with you ?" 

Lucilla threw herself into her lover's arms, and,^ as 
she kissed him, munnured, *^ Ah, if I could make thee 
happy !" 

The next day Godolphin departed for Rome. Lu- 
cilla was more dejected at bis departure than she had 
been even the first time it happened. The winter was 
now slowly approaching, and the weather was cold and 
dreary. That year it was unusually rainy and tempest- 
uous ; and as the wild gusts howled around her solitary 
bome — ^how solitary now ! — or she heard the big drops 
hnrrying down on the agitated lake, she shuddered at 
her own despondent thoughts, and dreaded the gloom 
and loneliness of the lengthened night. For the first 
time since she had lived with Qodolphin, she tumed, 
but disconsolately, to the Company of books. 

Works of all sorts fiUed their home, but the spell 
that once spoke to her from the page was broken. If 
the book was not of love, it possessed no interest ; if 
of love, she thought the description both tarne and 
false. No one ever painted love so as fully to satisfy 
another : to some it is too florid, to some too common- 
place ; the god, like other gods, has no likeness on 
earth ; and every wave on which the star of passion 
beams, breaks the lustre into dilSerent modifications of 
light. 

As one day she was tuming listlessly over some 
books that had been put aside by Grodolphin in a dos- 
et, and hoping to find one that contained, as sometimes 
happened, his comments, or, at least, bis remarks, she 
was somewhat startled to find among them several vol- 
umes which she remembered to have belonged to her 
father. Godolphin had bought them after his death, 
and put them by as relics of his singular friend, and 
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as samples of the laborious and self-wiBed aberration 
of the human intellect. 

Few among these works could Lucilla comprehend, 
for they were chiefiy in other tongues than the only 
t wo with which she was acquainted» But some^ among 
which were manuscripts by her father, beautifuUy writ* 
ten and curiously omamented (some of the chief works 
OH the vainer sciences are <Hily to be found in manu- 
script), she could contrive to decipher» by a little as« 
sktance from her memory^ in recalling the signs and 
hieroglyphics which her father had often explained to 
her, and, indeed, oaused her to copy out for him in his 
calculations. Always possessing an untaxed and un- 
questioned belief m the astral powers, she now took 
soiae interest in reading of their mysteriös. Her fa- 
ther — secretly, perhaps, hoping to bequeath his name to 
the gratitude of some future Hermes — ^had,. in his man* 
nscripts, reduced into a System many scattered theo* 
ries of others and many dogmas of his own. Over 
these, for they were simpler and easier than the crab* 
bed and mystical speculations in the printed books, she 
more especially pored ; and she was not sorry at find-^ 
ing fresh reasons for her untutored adcHration for thje 
Stars and apparitions of the heavens. 

Stiü, however, these bewildering researches mado 
but a small part, comparatively speaking, of the occu- 
pation of her thoughts. To write tOy and hear from 
Godolphin, had become to her more necessary than 
ever, and her letters were fuller and more iainute in 
their detaüs of love than even in the period of their 
first passion. Wouldst thou know if the woman thou 
lovest still loves thee, trust not her spoken words, her 
present smiles ; examine her letters in absence ; see 
if she dwells, as she onöe did, upon trifle^ — but trifles 
relating to thee» The things which the indifferent for- 
get are among the most treasured meditations of love. 

But Lucilla was not satisfied with the letters, fte* 
quent as they were, that she received in answer ; they 
were kind, affectionate» but the something was want- 
ing. *^ The best part of beauty is that wbkh no pio- 
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Iure C8U1 ezpress.'^ That which the heait most asks 
18 that which no wo^ds can conrey. Honeaty — ^patri- 
otism— rreligion — ^these have had their hypocritea for 
life ; but passioa permits only momentary diaaemblera. 
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fS^ODOLPHOf AT ROMKi — THE CURE FOR A MORBID IDEAXr 
UT. — BIS SMBARRASSMSNT IN REOARD TO LVCILLA. 
— ^rmS EENCONTRE WITH AN OLD FRISND« — ^THB CO- 
L088EUM. — A SVRPRX8B« 

GoDOLPHiN arrived at Rome : it was tbronged with 
English. Among theiii were some whom he remem^ 
bered with esteem in England. He had grown a little 
weary of hts long solitade, and he entered with eager* 
ness into the society of those who courted hink He 
was still an object of great interest to the idle ; and, 
as men grow older, they become less able to dispense 
with attention. He was pleased to find his own im* 
portance, and he tasted the sweets of companionship 
with more gast than he had yet done. His talents« 
buried in obscnrity, and nncalied forth by the society 
of Lucilla, were now perpetually tempted into action 
and stinmlated by reward« It had never befere ap« 
peared to him so -eharming a thing to shine; for, 
before, he had been sated with even that pleasure« 
Now, from long relaxation, it had become new ; van* 
ity had recovered its nice perception. He was no 
longer so absorbed as he had been by visionary ima* 
ges. He had given his fancy food in his long solitud« 
and with its wüd comato ; and, being somewhat disap* 
pointed in the result, the living world became to*faim 
a fairer piospect than it had seemed while the world 
of imagination was untried. Nothing more confirms 
4jis health oi the nuad than indulging its faTOurite in* 



firmity to its own eure. So Goethe, in his memoirs, 
speaking of Werther, remarks, that *^ the composition 
of that extravagant work cured his character of ex- 
travagauce." 

Godolphin thought often of Lucilla ; but perhaps, if 
the truth of his heart were known even to himself, a 
certain sentiment of pain and humiliation was associ- 
ated with the tenderness of his remembrance. With 
her he had led a life, romantic it is true, but domewhat 
efieminate ; and he thovght now, surrounded by the gay 
and freshening tide of the world, somewhat mawkish 
in its romance. He did not experience a desire to re- 
tum to the still lake and the gloomy pines : he feit that 
Lucilla did not suffice to make his world. He would 
have wished to bring her to Rome ; to live with her 
more in public than he had hitherto done ; to join, in 
Short, her society with the more recreative dissipation 
of the wovld : but there were many obstacles to this 
plan in his fastidious imagination. So new to the 
worid, its ways, its fashions, so stränge and infantine 
in all things as Lucilla was, he trembled to expose 
her inexperience to the dangers that would beset it. 
He knew that his " friends" would pay very little re- 
spect to her reserve ; and that, for one so lovely and 
unhackneyed, the snares of the wiliest and most sub- 
tle adepts of intrigue would be set. Godolphin did 
not undervalue Lucilla's pure and devoted heart; but 
he knew that the only sure antidote against the dan- 
gers of the world is the knowledge of the world. 
There was nothing in Lucilla that ever promised to 
attain that knowledge ; her very nature seemed to do- 
pend on her ignorance of the nature of others. Join- 
ed to this fear, and a confused sentiment of delicacy 
towards her, a certain remorseful feeling in himself 
made him dislike bringing their connexion immediate* 
ly before the curious and malignant world : so mach 
had circumstance, and Lucilla's own self-willed tem- 
per and uncalculating love, contributed to drive the 
poor girl into his arms ; and so truly had he chosen 
the generous, not the selfish part, until passion and 
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n&ture were expoded to a teinptation that could have 
been withstood by none but the adherent to stemer 
principles thaa he (the creature of ind(dence and feel- 
ing) had ever clung to, that Godolphin, viewing his 
habits, his education, his whole bias and^frame of 
mind, the estimates and customs of the world, may 
not, perhaps, be very rigidly judged for the nature of 
his tie to Lucilla. But I do not seek to excuse it, nor 
did he whoUy excuse it to himself. The image of 
Volktman often occurred to him, and always in re- 
proach. Living with Lucilla in a spot only trod by 
Italians, so indulgent to love, and where the whisper 
of shame could never reach her ear or awaken Kis re- 
morse, her State did not^ however^ seem to her or him- 
self degraded, and the purity of her girlish mind al- 
most forbade the intrusion of the idea. But to bring 
her into public-^among his own countrymen-;— and to 
feel that the generous and devoted girl, now so uncon- 
scious of sin» would be rated by English eyes with the 
basest and most abandoned of the sex — with the glori- 
fiers in vice or the hypocrites for money — this was a 
thought which he could not contemplate, and which he 
feit he would rather pass his life in solitude than en- 
dure» But this very feeling gave an embarrassment to 
his Situation with Lucilla, and yet more fixedly com- 
bined her image with that of a wearisome seclusion 
and an etemal enfiui, 

From the thought of Lucilla, coupled with its many 
embarrassments, Godolphin tumed with avidity to the 
easy enjoyments of life — enjoyments that ask no care, 
and dispense with the 4:rouble of reflection. 

But among the visiters to Rome, the one whose 
sight gave to Godolphin the greatest pleasure was his 
old friend Augustus Saville. A decaying Constitution, 
and a pulmonary attack in especial, had driven the ac- 
complished voluptuary to a warmer climate. The 
meeting of the two friends. was quite characteristic : 
it was at a soirie at an English house. Saville had 
managed to get up a whist-table. 

'* IxK>k, Saville, there is Godolphin» your old friend!*' 

Vol. n,— C 
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oried the host, who was looking on the game and wail* 
ing tö cut in. 

'*Hi8t !" said Saville ; '* dcm't direct bis attention to 
me until after the odd trick !" 

Notwithstanding this coolnesa when a point was in 
question, Saville was extremely glad to meet his for- 
mer pupil. They retired into a coraer of the room» 
and talked over the world« Godolphin hastened to 
tum the conversation on Lady Erpingham. 

** Ah !" said Saville, ** I see from your qaestions, and 
yet more your tone of voice, that, although it is now 
several years since you met, you still presenre the 
sentiment — ^the weakness — Ah ! bah 1" 

^'Pshaw!" said Godolphin; **I owe her revenge, 
not lore. But Erpingbam— ^oes she love bim? He 
is handsome." 

** Erpingbam ? What-*-you have not heaid— ** 

" Heard what r 

** Oh, notbing : but, pardon me, they wait for me at 
the card-table. I sbould like to stay with you, butyoa 
know one must not be selfish $ the table wüiüd be bro» 
ken up witbout me. No virtue withont self-sachfice 
—ehr 

^'But one moment« What is the matter with the 
Erpingham*s ? Have they quarrelled f 

*< Quarrelled ! bah! Quarrelled! no; I dare say 
she likes bim better now than ever she did before.** 
And Saville limped away to the table. 

Godolphin remained for some time abstracted and 
tboughtful. At lengtb, just as he was goine away, 
Saville, who, having an unplayable band and a bad 
partner, bad somewhat lost bis interest in the game, 
looked up and beekoned to bim. 

*' Godolphin, my dear fellow, I am to escort a lady 
to see the kons to-morrow ; a widow-*-^ rieh widow; 
handsome too. Do, for cbarity's sake, accompany na, 
or meet us at the Golosseum. How well that sonnda 
— eh! Abouttwo?" 

Godolphin refused at first, bat, being presaed, a»> 
sented. 
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Not aunoimded by the less^ glories (tf modern 
Rome, but girt with the mighty desolation of the old 
City of Romulua, Stands the most wonderful monii- 
ment, periiaps, in the world of imperial magnificence 
«*-the Flavian Amphitheatre, to wluch, it has been be- 
lieved, the colossal statue of the worst of emperofs 
gaye that name (the Gcdossemn), allied with the least 
ennobiing remembrances, yet giving food to the lofti- 
estthonghts« The least ennobiing remembrances ; for 
what can be more degrading than the amnsements.of 
a degraded peo]^e, who reserved meekness for their 
^rants, and lavished ferocity on their shows t From 
mat of the wild beast to that of the Christian martyr, 
blood has been the only sanctification of this >temple 
to the Arts. The histoiy of the Fast broods like an 
air 0¥er those mighty arches ; but Memory can find 
no reminiscence worthy of the spot. The amphithe- 
atre was not buüt untü histoiy had become a reoord 
of the vice and debasement of the human raee. The 
fann and the dryad had deserted the earth ; no sweet 
euperstition, the faith of the grotto and the green hill, 
conld stamp with a delieate and undying spell the la^ 
bours of man. Nor could the roder bat august virtuos 
of the heroic age give to the tradition of the arch and 
column some stirring remembrance or exalting thought. 
Not only the warmth of fancy, but the greatness of 
soul was gone : the only triumph left to genius was to 
fix on its page the gloomy vices which made the an- 
nals of the world. Tacitus is the histohan of the Co- 
losseum. But the very darkness of the pairt gives to 
the thoughts excited within that immense pile a lofty 
but moumful eharacter. A sense of Tastaess, for 
which, as we gaze, we cannot find words, but which 
bequeaths thoughts that our higher faculties would not 
wUtingly forego, creeps within us as we gaze on this 
Titan relio of gigantte crimes for ever passed away 
Irom the world. 

And not only within the scene, but around the scene, 
what Toices of old float äpon the air I Yonder the tri- 
umphal arch of Constantine, its Corinthian arcades» 
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and the histoiy of Trajan sculptured upon ita maHble 
alcove ; the dark and gloomy verdure of the Palatine ; 
the ruins of the palace of the Cssars; the'Mount of 
Fable, of Farne, of Luxury (the three epochs of na- 
tions) ; the hahitation of Saturn ; the home of Tully ; 
the Site of the Golden House of Nero ! Look at your 
feet — ^look around ; the waving weed, the broken col- 
umn — Time's wkness, and the earthquake's. In thai 
c<mtrast between grandeur and decay — ^in the unutter- 
able and awful solemnity that, while rife with the rec» 
ofds 'of past ages, is sad also with their ravage, yott 
have feit the natnre of etemity \ 

Through this vast amphitheatre,.and gnring way to 
such meditations, Godolphin passed on alone the day 
after bis meeting with Saville ; and, at the hour he had 
promised the latter to seek him, he moimted the wood- 
en staircase which conducts the stranger to the won 
ders above the arena, and by one of the arches thai. 
looked over the still pines that slept afar off in the 
sun of noon, he saw a female in deep mouming, whom 
Saville appeared to be addressing. He joined them ; 
the female tumed round, and he beheld, pale and sad- 
dened, but how glorious still, the face of .Constance l , 

To him the interview was unezpeoted, by her fore- 
seen. The colour flushed over her cheek, the voice 
sank inaudible within. But Godolphin's emotion was 
more powerful and uncontroUed : violent tremblings lit- 
erally shook him as he stood ; he gaaped for breath : 
the sight of the dead retumed to earth would have af-* 
fected him less. 

In this immense ruin — in the spot where, most of 
earth, man feels the insignificance of an individual 
life, or of the rapid years over which it extends, he 
had encountered, suddenly, the being who had coIoür*. 
ed all his existence. He was reminded at once of the 
grand epoch of his life, and of its utter unimportance* 
But these are the thoughts that would occur^rather to 
OS than him. Thought at that moment was an intol- 
erable flash that hurst on him for an instant, and then 
left all in darknesa* He clung to the ahattered corri'» 
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dor for support Constance seemed touched and sur. 
piised by so overwhelming an emotion ; and the habit- 
ual^ hypocrisy in which women are reared, and by 
wbich th»y learn to conceal the sentiments they ex- 
perience, and affect tliose they do not, came to her as- 
sistance and his own. 

^* It is many yeara» Mn Gk>dolphin»" said she, in a 
collected but soft voice, *^ aince we n^et." 

'^Yeanl" repeated Godolphin» vagnely, and ap- 
proaching her vnih a slow and faltering step. *' Yesffs 1 
you have not numbered them !'' i 

Sayüle had retired a few steps on Godolphin's arri- 
▼al, and had watched with a sardonic yet indifferent 
smile the proof of his friend's weakness. He now 
joined Godolphin» and said, 

** You must forgive me, my dear Godolphin, for not 
apprizittg you before of Lady Erpingham's arrival at 
Rome. But a delight is perhaps the greater for being 
sudden/' 

The word Erpingham thrilled displeasingly through 
Godolphin's veins ; in some measure it restored him 
lo himself. He bowed coldly, and nnittered a few 
ceremonious words : and, while he was yet speaking, 
some stragglers that had belonged to Lady Erping- 
ham's party came up. Fortunately, perhaps, for ike 
self-possession of both, they, the once lovers, were 
separated from each other. Bat, whenever Constance 
tumed her glance to Godolphin, she saw those large, 
searching, melancholy eyes« whose power she well 
recalled, fixed unmovingly od her, as seeking to read 
in her cheek the history of the years which had ri- 
pened its beauties«— for another! 

C3 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

DIALOOUE BSTWBEN OODOLPHIN AND SAYILLE.— CERTAIN 

EVBNTS EXPLAINED. SAYILLE's APOLOOT FOR A BAD 

HEART.— OODOLPHIN's CONPTJSED 8ENTIHENT8 FOR 
LADT ERPINOHAM. 

^ GooD God ! Gonstance Vernon once more free V* 

" And did you not really know it ? Your retreat by 
the lake must have been indeed seclusion. It is sev- 
en months since Lord Erpingham died." 

** Do I dream 1" muttered Godolpbih, as he strode 
httrriedly to and fro the apartment of bis friend. 

Saville, stretched on the sofa, diverted himself with 
mixing snuffs on a little table beside bim. Nothing is 
80 moumfully amusing in life as to see what trifles the 
most striking occurrences to ns appear to our friends. 

**But," Said Saville, not looking up, "you seem 
very incunoas to know how he died, and where. Yoa 
must leam that Erpingham had t<ro ruling passions — 
one for horses, the other for fiddlers. In setting off 
for Italy, he ezpected, naturally enough, to find the 
latter, but he thought he might as well export the for- 
mer. He accordingly filled the vessel with quadru- 
peds, and the second day after landing he diverted 
the tedium of a foreign cÜme with a gentle ride. He 
met with a fall, and was brought home speechless* 
The loss of Speech was not of great importance to 
bis acquaintance ; but he died that night, and the loss 
of bis life was! — for he gave very fair dinners — ah! 
bah!" And Saville inhaled the frägianpe of a new 
mixture. 

Saville had a very pleasant way of telling a story, 
particularly if it related to a friend's death, or some 
such agreeable incident. *«Poor Lady Erpingham 
was exc^edingly shocked ; and well she might be, for 
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I don't think weeds become her. She caoie here hy 
slow stages, in order üiat the illustrious dead might 
chase away the remembrance of the deceased." 
* •* Your haart has not improved, Saville." 

*' Heart ! What*8 that ? Oh, a thtng servant-maids ~ 
have, and break for John the footman. Heart ! My 
dear fellow, you are tumed canter, and make use of 
words without meaning.'' 

Godolphin was not prepared for a conversation of 
this Order ; and Saville, in somewhat a more serious 
air, continued : '' Every person, Godolphin, talks about 
the World ! The world ! it conveys difierent mean- 
ings to each, äccording to the natare of that circle 
which makes his world. But we all agree in ono 
thing— the worldliness of the world. Now no raan's 
world is so void of afifection as ours — the polished, the 
courtly, the great world : the higher the air, the more 
pemicious to Vegetation. Our very charm, our very . 
fascination, depends upon a certain n^ockery ; a subtile 
and fine ridicale on all persona and all things consti- 
tutes the essence of our conversation. Judge if that 
tone be friendly to the seriousness of the affections. 
Some poor dog among us marries, and household ple- 
beianrsms corrupt the most refined. Custom attaches 
the creature to his ugly wife and his squalling chil- 
dren ; he grows afifectionäte, and becomes out of fash- 
ion. But we Single men, dear Godolphin, have no one 
to care for but ourselves : the deaths that happen, un- 
like the ties that fall from the married man, do not in- 
terfere with our domestic comforts. We miss no one 
to make our tea, or give us our appetite-pills before 
dinner. Our losses are not intimate and household. 
We shrug our Shoulders, and are not a whit the worse 
for them. Thus, for want of grieving, and caring, and 
fretting, we are happy enough to grow — come, I will 
use an epitRet to please you — hard-hearted ! We con- 
geal into philosophy; and are we not then wise in 
adopting this life of isolation and indifierence ?" 

Godolphin, wrap]Sed in reflection, scarcely heeded 
the voluptoaiy, but Saville continued : he had growa 
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to äiat height in loneliness that he evea loved talkinf 
to himself. 

^ Yes, wise l For this world is so filled with the 
selfisb, that he who is not so labours under a disad* 
vantage. Nor are we the wone for our apathy. If 
we jest at a man's misfortune, we do not do it to his 
face. Why not, out of the ill, which is misfortune, 
extract good, which is amusementt Three men in 
this room are made cheerful by a jest at a broken leg 
in the next : is the broken leg the worse for itt No ; 
but the three men are made raerry by the jest : is the 
jest wicked, then ? Nay, it is a benevolence. But 
some cry« * Ay, but this habit of disregarding misfor- 
tune blunts your wills when you have the power to re- 
liere them.' Relieve ! was ever such delusioni Whal 
can we relieve in the vast mass of human misfortunest 
As well might we take a diop from the ocean, and 
cry, ' Ha, ha ! we have lessened the sea !' What are 
even your public charities? what your best institutionst 
How few of the multitude are relieved at all ; how few 
of that few relieved permanently. Men die, sufTer» 
starve just as soon and just as numerously; these 
public institutions are only trees for the public con- 
science to go to roost upon. No, my dear fellow, 
everything I see in the world says, Take care of ihy- 
seif. This is the true moral of life ; every one who 
minds it gets on, thrives, and fattens ; they who don't, 
come to US to borrow money, if gentlemen; or fall upon 
the parish, if plebeians. I mixA it, my dear Grodol- 
phtn; I have minded it all my life ; I am very contented 
—content is the sign of virtue — ah 1 . bah !** 

Yes ; Gonstance was a widow. The band of her 
whom Percy Godolphin had loved so passionately, and 
whose voice even now thiilled to bis inmost heart, and 
awakened the echoes that had slept for years, it was 
once more within her power to bestow, and within bis to 
demand. What a host of emotione this thought gave 
birth to ! Like the Coming of the Hindoo god, she 
had appeared, and, lo, there was a new world I " And 
her look,*' he thought, *< was kind, her voice f ull of a 
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gentle promise, her agitation ws^ visible. She loves 
me still. Shall I fly to her feet ? Shall J press for 
hope? And, oh! what, what happiness! — but Lw 
cüla r 

This reco]lectioii was indeed a barrier that never 
failed to present itself to every prospcct of hope and 
joy which the Image of Constance coloured and calledr 
forth. Even for the object of bis first love, cpuld he ^ 
desert one who had forsaken all for him, whose life 
was wrapped up in his affection ? The very coolness 
with which he was sensible he had returned the attach- 
ment of this poor girl, made him more alive to the duties 
he owed her. If not bound to her by marriage, he con- 
sidered with a generosity — barely, in truth, but justice, 
yet how rare in the world-— that the tie between them 
was sacred ; that only death could . dissolve it. And 
now that tie was, perhaps, all that heid him from at« 
taining the dream of his past life. 

Absorbed in these ideas, Godolphin contrived to 
let Saville^s unsympathizing discourse glide unheeded 
along, without reflecting its Images on the sense, until 
the name of Lady Erpingham again awakened his at- 
tention. 

'* Yon are going to her this evening/' said Saville ; 
*' and you may thank me for that ; for I asked you if 
you were thither bound in her hearing, in order to 
force her into granting you an inritation. She only 
sees her most intimate friends — you, I, and Lady 
Charlotte Deerham. Widows are shy of acquaint- 
ance during their first affliction. I always manage^ 
however, to be among the admitted ; caustic is good 
for some wounds." 

'* Nay," said Godolphin, smiling, " it is your friendly 
disposition that makes them sure of sympathy." 

"You have hit it. But," continued Saville, "do 
you think madame likely to marry again, or shall you 
yourself adventure ! Erpingham has left her nearly 
his whole fortune." 

Lrritated and impatient at Saville's tone, Godolphin 
rose. ** Between you and me," said Saville, in wisb* 
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ing him good-lyy, ^ I don't tbink' ehe will ever many 
again. Lady Erpingbam is fond of power and liberty ; 
even the young Godolphin— «and you are not so hand- 
some as you were — wiU find it a hopeless suiu" 

** Pshaw !" muttered Godolphin, aa he depaited. 
But the last words of Saville had created a newfeeling 
in his breast. It was then possible, nay, bigfaly |Nrob* 
able, that he might have spared himself the contest he 
had nndergone, and that the choice between Lucilla 
and Constance might never be permitted him. " At 
all events," said he, almost alond, *' I will see if this 
conjecture be true : if Constance, yet remembering 
our early love, yet feeling for the years of secret pining 
which her ambition bequeathed me, should appear will- 
ing to grant me the atonement fate has placed within 
her power, then, theh it will be time for this self-sacri- 
fice." 

The social relations of the sex often make menvil« 
lanous — they more often make them weak. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

AN BVEMINO WTTH CONSTANCE. 

Constance's heart was in her eyes when she saw 
Godolphin that evening. She had, it is true, as Saville 
observed, been eompelled by common courtesy to invite 
him; and although there was an embairassment in 
their meeting, who shall imagine that it did not bring 
to Constance more of pleasure than pain T She had 
been deeply sliocked by Lord Erpingham's sudden 
death: they had not been congenial minds, but the 
great have an advantage denied to the less wealthy Or- 
ders« Among the former, a husband and wife need not 
weary each other with constant companionships ; dif- 
ferent establishmentSi different hours« different pursuits, 
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allow them to past life in a great measore apaM« ao 
that tkere is no neoessity for hatced ; aad indifierence 
18 the coldeat feeling which custom induces. 

Still in the prime of yonth and at the aenith of her 
beanty, Constance waa independent. She was in the 
enjoyment of the weaith and rank her eaily habits of 
thought had deemed indispensable, and she now, for the 
first time, possessed the power of 'sharing them with 
whom she pleased. At this thought, how naturally 
her heart flew back to Grodolphin ! And as she now 
gazed, although by stealth« at his coontenance, as he 
sat at a little Sstance from her, and in his tum watched 
for the tokens of past remembrance, she was deeply 
touched by the cluuige (light as it seemed to others) 
' which years had brought to him ; and in recalling the 
emotion he had testified at meeting her, she sufiered 
her heait to soften, while it reproached her, in whis- 
pering, '* Thou art the cause !'' AU the fire, 4ie ardour 
of a character not dien confirmed, which, when she 
last saw him, spokein his eye and mien, were gone for 
ever. The irregulär brilliancy of his converse, the 
eamestness of hu air and gesture, were replaced by a 
calm, ^n even, and a m^ancholy composure. His 
forehead was stamped with the lines of thought ; and 
the häir, grown thinnw towards the temples, no longer 
concealed, from its luzuriance, the pale expanse of his 
brow. The air of delicate health which at first inter- 
ested hef in his appearance still lingered, and gave its 
wonted and inefiable charm to his low Toice and the 
gentle expression of his eyes« By degrees, the conver* 
sation, at first partial and scattered, became more gen- 
eral. Constance and GodoQphin were drawn into it. 

** It is impossible,** said Godolphin, ^ to compare life 
in a southem climate with that which we lead in colder 
countries. There is an indolence, a laissez aUer^ phil- 
osophic insoudanee, produced by living under these 
warm suns, and apart from the ambition and the objects 
of our own nation, which produce at last a State of 
mind that dirides us for ever from our countiymen. 
It is like living amid perpetual music — a difierent kind 
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of life — a soft, lazy, volaptuous romance of feeling, 
tfaat indisposes us to action— almost tomotion. So far 
from a sojoum in Italy being friendly to the growth of 
ambition, it nips and almost destroys the germe«" 

'' In fact, it leaves us fit for nothing but love," said 
Saville ; '* an occupation that levels us with the silliest 
part of our species." 

" Fools cannot love," said Lady Charlotte. 
^ " Pardon me, love and foUy are synonymous in more 
languages than the French," answered $aville. 

" In truth," said Godolphin, '< the love which you both 
allude to is not worth disputing about." 

«* What love is ?" asked Saville. 

** First love," cried Lady Charlotte ; ^^ is it not» Mr. 
Godolphint" 

Godolphin changed colour, and his eyes met those 
of Constance. She too sighed and looked down : Go« 
dolphin remained silent. 

^ Nay, Mr. Godolphin, ans wer me,'' said Lady Ghar« 
lotte ; '* I appeal to you !" 

'* First love, then," said .Godolphin, endeavouring to 
speak composedly, '* has this advantage over others : 
it is usnally disappointed, and regret for ever keeps it 
alive." 

The tone of his voice Struck Constance to the heart. 
Nor did she speak again, save with visible efibrt, do- 
ring the rest of the evening. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni, 

C0K8TANCB*8 ONDDONISBSD LOTB FOR OOBOlPHUlf.— 
HSR RBMORSE AN]> HSR HOFB.-— THS OAFITOL. — TBK 
PIFFSRBBIT TH0ÜOHT8 OF OODOLFBIN AND C0N8TANCB 
AT THB VIBW. — THB TBBOBB EZPRE88I0If8 OF CON* 
STAlfOB. 

All that Constance heard from others of Godolphin's 
life since they parted, increased her long-nursed inter- 
est in bis fate. His desuUory habils, bis long absen- 
ces from eitles, which were understood to be passed in 
utter and obscure solitude (for the partner of the 8oli-> 
tude and ita exact spot were not known), she coupled 
with the quiet melancholy in his aspect, with his half* 
re|H!oachfal glanees towards herseif, and with the emo- 
tione which he had given vent to in their conversation« 
' And of this objectiess and unsatisfactory life she was 
led to consider herseif the cause. With a bitter pang 
she recalled his early words, when he said| '* My future 
is in your hands ;" and she contrasted his vivid ener- 
gies, his cultivated mind, his high talents, with the life 
which had rendered them all so idle to others and un- 
profitable to himaelf. Few, very few, know how pow- 
erfully the sentiment that another*s happiness is at her 
control speaks to a woman's heart. Accustomed to de« 
pendance herseif, the feeling that another depends on 
her is the most soothing aliment to her pride. This 
snakea a main cause of her love to her children ; they 
would be- incon^rably less dear to her if they were 
made independent of her cares. And years, which had 
brought the young countess acquainted with the noth- 
ingness of the world, had softened and deepened the 
Bources of her affections, in proportion as they had 
ehecked those of her ambition. She could not, she 
ilid not, seek to disguise from herseif that Godolphin 
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yet lored her ; she anticipated the honr when fae woald 
avow that love, and when she might be permitted.to 
atone for all of disappointment that her fonner rejection 
might have brouj^ht to him. She feit, too, that it would 
be a noble as well as delightful task fo awaken an in« 
tellect 80 brilliant to the natural objects of ita display ; 
to call forth inio active life bis teeming thonght, and 
the rieh eloqtience with which he could convey it« 
Nor in this hope were her more selfish designs, her 
political schemings, and her desire of sway orer tbose 
whom she loved to humble, forgotten ; but they made, 
however — ^to be just — a small part of her meditations. 
Her hopes were chiefly of a more generous order : " I 
refused thee,** she thought, '* when I was poor and de* 
pendant : now that I have wealth and rank, how gladly 
will I yield them to thy bidding !** 

But Godolphin, as if unconscious of this favourable 
blas of her inclinations, did not wann from bis reserve. 
On the contrary, bis first abstraction and bis first agi* 
tatiön had both subsided into a distant and cool seif- 
possession. They met often, but he avoided all near- 
er or less general communication. She saw, however, ' 
that bis eyes were constantly in search ik her, and 
that a slight trembling in bis voice when he address* 
ed her belied the calmness of bis manner. Some* 
times, too, a Word, or a touch from her, would awaken 
the ill-concealed eraotions : bis lips seemed about to 
own the triumph of her and of the past ; but, as if by 
a violent efTort, they were again sealod ; and not un* 
oflen, evidently unwilling to trusl bis self-command, 
he would abruptly depart. In short, Gonstance per- 
ceived that a stränge embarrassment, the causes of 
which she could not divine, hung about him, and that 
bis conduct was regulated by some secret motive, 
which did not spring from the circnmstances that had 
occurred between them. For it was evident that he 
was not withheld by any resentment towards her from 
lier former rejection : even bis looks, bis words, had 
betrayed that he had done more than forgire. Lady 
Chailotte Deerham had heard from Saville of theur 
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fomier attachmeat: she was a woman of the world» 
and thought it but common delicacy to give them all 
occasion to renew it 8iie alvaya, thereioFei took oc* 
easion to reiire from the iaunediate yicinity oi Gon- 
Btance whenever Godolphin approached, and« as if by 
«ecident« to leave them the oppoitunity to be sufficient* 
ly alone« Thia was a danger that Godolphin had« 
however, hitherto avoided. One day fate counteract- 
ed pnidenee, and a Conference ensueid, which perplex* 
•d Conatance and tried sererely the reaolttüon of Gp- 
dolphin. 

They went together to the Capitol, from whose 
height is beheld, perhaps, the most imposing land- 
Bcape in the world. It was a sigfat pre-eminently cal- 
culated to arouse and inspire the ambitioua and work« 
ing mind of the young countess« 

" Do you think," said she to Godolphin, who stood 
beside her, ** that Uiere lives any one who could behold 
these countless monuments of etemal glory, and not 
aigh to think of the triteness, or, rather, bum to rise 
from the lerel of onr ordinary life !" 

^ Nay," said Godolphin ; ^ to you the view may bo 
an inapiratibn, to oUiers a waming. The arch and the 
min yoa sunrey speak of change yet more eloquently 
than g^oiy. Look on the spot where once was the 
teraple of Romulus : there Stands the little church of 
an obscure saint. Just below you is the Tarpeian 
Rock : we cannot see it ; it is hidden from us by a 
crowd of miserable houses. Along the aneient piain 
of the Campus Martius, behold the numberless spires 
of a new religion, and the palacea of a modern race ! 
Amid them you see the triumphal columns of Trajan 
and Marcus Antoninus ; but whose are the figures that 
crown their summitsT St. Peter's and St. Paulis 1 
And this awful wildemess of men*s labours — thia 
acene and token of human rerolutions — inspires you 
with a loYe of glory ; to me it proves its notningness. 
An irresistible, a erushing sense of the littleness and 
brief life of our most ardent and aagacious achieve- 
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ments, seems (o me ta float, like a roice» orer th# 
place !*• 

*' And are you still^ then,'* eaid Constance, witb a 
half aigh, *' dead to all but the enjoymeiit of the pres* 
ent moment f ' 

*'No," replied Godolphin, in a low and trembling 
¥oice : " I am not dead to the regtet of the past f" 

Constance blushed deeply; but GMolphuiy as if 
feeling he had committed himself too far, contimied 
in a hnnied tone : ^" Let ns tum onir ejes," said he^ 
^ yonder among the olive grovea. There, 

' Far Iroin the.madding crowd*8 ignoble strife/ 

wäre the summer retreats of Rome's brightest and 
most enduring splrits. There was the retirement of 
Horace and Maecenas : there Brutus forgot bis harsh* 
er genius ; and there the inscrutable and profound Au- 
gustus indulged in those gracefnl relazat^ona — those 
sacrifices to wit, and poetry, and wisdom, which have 
made us do so unwilling and reserved a justice to the 
crimes of bis earlier and the hypocrisy of bis later 
years. Here again is a reproach to your ambition," 
added Grodolphin, smiling; <^hjs ambition made Au- 
gustes odious : his occasional forgetfulness of ambi« 
tion alone redeems bim." 

** And whaty then," said Constance, ^ would you con- 
aider inactivity the happiest life for one sensible of tal- 
ents higher than the common Standard T' 

** Nay, let those talents be devoted to the discovery 
of pleasures, not the search after labours ; the higher 
cur talents, the keener our perceptions; the keener 
our perceptions, the more intense our capacities for 
pleasure :* let pleasure, then, be our object. Let, us 
find ojit what is best fitted to give our peculiar taste s 
gratification» and, having found out, steadily pursue it.** 

** Out on you 4 it is a selfish, an ignoble system,*! 
said Constance, *^ You smile : well, I may be unphil- 
Osophical, I do not deny it But give me one hour of 

* I fluppoM Godolphin, hf tho word pkatun, xathier signüiet Aap- 
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glory radier thsn a life of luzorioiu indolence. Oh« 
woiüd," added Constance, kindliog as she spoke, ** that 
ycNi — ^youy Mr. Godolphin — ^with an intellect so formed 
for high accomplishment — with all the weapona and 
energies of life«at yoor cominand — ^would that you 
could awaken to a more worthy estimate— -pardon me 
— of die oaes of ezerüon ! Surely, aurely yo« mqat 
be sensible of the caUs that your country, that man- 
kind) have at this epoch of the world upon all — all, 
especially, posseasing your advantagea and powera. 
Gan we pierce one inch beyond the aorface of aocte- 
ty, and not see that great events are haatening to their 
birth T Will you let thoee inferior to youraelf huny 
on before you, and sit inactive while they win the re« 
ward ! Will you have no share in the bright drama 
that ia already prepared behind the dark curtain of fate, 
and which will have a world for ita spectatora ! Ah, 
kow rejoiced, how elated with myself I should feel, if 
I could win over one like you to the great cause of 
honourable exertion V* 

For one instant Godolphin's eye aparkled and hia 
pale cheek bumed; but the tranaient emotion faded 
away as he answered, 

^ Eight years ago, when she who spoke to me was 
Constance Vemon, her wish might have moulded me 
according to her will. Now," »od he atniggled with 
emotion and tumed away bis face, ** now it is too late !** 

Constance was smitten to the heart. She laid her 
band gently on bis arm« and said in a aweet and sootb* 
mg tone« ** No, Percy, not too late !" 

At that inatant, and before Godolphin could repty» 
they were joined by Saville and Lady Charlotte Deer« 
bam. 

D2 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

tVCOJsSJs UTTBR. — THB SWBCT IT fEODVOBS OH 

OODOLFBIN, 

Thb shon co&Teroation recorded in the last chapter 
c<rald not bot show to Godolphin the dangerous ground 
on which bis fidelity to Locilla rested. Never before 
— no, not in tbe young time oi their first passion, had 
Conatance seemed to bim so lorely or so worthy of 
love. Her mannen now were so much more soft and 
unresenred tban tbey bad necessarily been at a period 
when Constance bad resolred not to listen to bis ad* 
dresses or her own heart, that the only part of her 
character that had ever repulsed bis pride or offended 
bis tastes seemed vanished for erer. A more subdued 
and gentle spirit had descended on her surpassing beau- 
ty, and tbe cbange was of an order that Percy Godol- 
phin could especially appreciate. And the worid, for 
which he owned reluctantly that she yet lived too 
mnch, had neyertheless seemed rather to enlarge and 
aaimate the natural nobleness of her mind tban to frit- 
ter it down to the Standard of its common Totaries» 
When she spoke he deligbted in, eren while he dis« 
sented from, the high and hold Tiews which she con- 
ceived. He loved her indignation of all that was 
mean and low — ^ber passion for all that was daring 
and exalted. Never was he cast down from the 
height of the imaginative part of bis love, by hearing 
from her lips one petty passion or one sordid desire ; 
much about her was erroneous, but all was loAy and 
generous—- even in error. And the years that had di- 
vided them had only taught bim to feel more deeply 
how rare was the order of her character, and how im- 
possible it was ever to behold her like. All the senti- 
mentSf faculties, emotions, which, in bis affection for 
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Llicilla, had remained donnaat» were exeiied into fnll 
play the momeDt he waa in the preaence of Conatanoe. 
She engroaaed no petty portion — ahe demanded and 
obtained the whole empire— of his aoul. And againat 
thia empire he had now to contend ! Toni aa he waa 
by a thouaand conflicting emoücna, a letter from La- 
eiUa was auddenly put into fa^ia handa; ita contenta 
were aa foUows : 

tVCnjJL^B LETTER« 

'' Thy laat letter, my lore, waa ao ahort and horriedy 
Uiat it haa not cost me my usual paina to learn it by heait ; 
nor (shaU I teil the truth ?) have I been ao eager aa I 
once waa to conunit all thy worda to my memory« 
Why, I know not, and will guesa not ; but there ia 
Bomething in thy lettera aince we parted that chilLs me ; 
they throw back my heart upon itaelf. I tear open the 
aeal with so much eagerneaa — thon wouldat smäe if 
thou couldat aee me ; and when I diacover how few are 
the worda upon which I am to live for many daya, I 
feel sick and disappointed, and lay down the letter* 
Then I chide myaelf, and aay, < At leaat theae few 
words will be kind !' and I spell them one by one, not 
to hurry over my only aolace* Alaa ! before I amv« 
at the end, I am blinded by my teara ; my love for thee^ 
so bounding and füll of life, seema frozen and arreated 
at every line. And then I lie down for very wearineas« 
and wish to die. Oh 6od, if the time haa come which 
I have alwaya dreaded>^if thou shouldst no longer love 
me I And how reasonable this fear is ! For what am 
I to thee T How often dost thou complain that I can 
imderstand thee not ! how often dost thou uaplj thal 
there is much of thy natura which I am incapable-— 
unworthy — to learn ! If this be so, how natural ia it 
to dread that thou wilt find otheis whom thou wik fan- 
cy more congenial to thee, and that absence will only 
remind thee more of my imperfections ! 

*< And yet I think that I have read thee to the letter ; 
I think that my love, which is alwaya following thee» 
always watcbing thee, always conjecturing thy wiahea. 
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mnst have penetrated into eveiy seeret Chamber of thjr 
beart ; only I want words to express what I feel, and 
tbou layest tfae blarae upon the want of feeling ! I 
fcnow hov untutored, bow Ignorant I mnst seem to 
thee; and sometitnes — and lately very often — I re- 
proacb myself that I have not more diligently sought 
to make myself a worthier companion to thee. I think, 
if I had the aame means as others, I ahould acquire the 
same facility of expressing my thoughta; and my 
thoughts thou couldst never blame, for I know that they 
are füll of a love to thee which — ^no— not the wiseat, 
the mo8t brilliant*whom thou mayat aee could eqoal 
even in Imagination. Bat I have sought to mend thia 
deficiency since we parted ; and I have looked into all 
the books thou hast loved to read, and I fancy that I 
have imbibed naw the same ideaa which pleased thee, 
and in which once thou imaginedst I could not sympa- 
thize. Yet how mistaken thou hast been ! I see, by 
the marks thou hast placed on the page, the sentimenta 
that more especially charm thee; and-I know that I 
have feit them much, oh ! hofw much more deeply and 
▼ividly than they are there expressed, only they seem- 
'ed to me to have no language : methinks that I have 
leamed the language now. And I have taught myself 
aongs thou wilt love to hear when thou returnest Iramv 
to me ; and I have practised music ; and I think — nay, 
I am sure — that time will not pass so heavily with thst 
aa when thou wast last here. ~ 

^ And when shall I see thee again ? Forgive me if 
I press thee to retum. Thou hast stayed away longer 
Uian thou hast been wont, but that I would not heed ; 
it is not the number of days, but the aensations with 
which I have oounted them, that make me pine for thy 
beloved voice, and long once more to behold thee. 
Never before did I so feel thy absence or was so ut- 
terly wretched. A seeret voice whispers me that we 
are parted for ever. I cannot withatand the omens of 
9y own heart. When my poor father lived, I did not, 
diild aa I was, partake of thoae aentimenta with which 
bs was wont to say the atara inapire^d ^ I eovdd not 
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see in them the boden of fear and the inreachen of 
sad tidings ; they seemed to me only füll of serenitj 
and tendernets, and the promise of enduring love! 
And ever,'when I looked on them, 1 .thought of thee;- 
and thy Image to me then, as thou knowest it was from 
childhood, was bright with unimaginable but never mel- 
ancholy spells. But now, although I love thee so far 
more powerfuUy« I cannot divest the thought of thee 
from a certain sadness ; and so the stars, which are 
like thee, which are füll of thee, have a sadness also I 
And this, the bed, where every moming I Stretch my 
arms for thee, and find thee not, and have je% to lire 
through the day, and on which I now write this letter 
to thee — ^for I, who used to rise with the sun, am now 
too dispirited not to endeavour to cheat the weary day 
— ^ have made them place nearer to the window ; aiid 
I look out upon the still skies every night, and have 
made a friend of every star I see. I question it of thy« 
seif, and wonder, when thou lockest at it, if thou hast 
any thought of me ! I love to look upon the heavens 
much more than upon the earth ; for the trees, and th« 
waters, and the hills around, thou canst not behold ; 
but the same heaven which I survey is above thee also'; 
and this, our common companion, seems in some meas« 
ure to unite us. And I have thought over my father's 
lore, and have tried to leam it — ^nay, thou mayst smile, 
bat it is thy absence that has tanght me supersiition. 

*' But teil me, dearest, kindest, teil me when — ob^ 
when wilt thou retum ! Retura only this once, if but 
for a day, and I will never persecute thee again. Tm- 
ant as thou art, thou shalt have fuU liberty for lifo. But 
I cannot teil thee how sad and heavy I am grown, and^ 
every hour knocks at my heart like a kneU ! Come 
back to thy poor Lucilla, if only to see what joy is ! 
Come, I know thou wilt ! But, ahould an3rthing I do 
not foresee detain thee, fix at least the day — nay, if 
possible, the hour — when we shall meet, and let die 
fetter which conveys such happy tidings be long, and 
kind, and füll of thee, as thy letters once were. I 
know I wea^ thee« bat I cannot help it. . I am weak, 
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and dejected, and cast down, and have anly heait enough 
to pray for thy return." 

«' You have conquered — ^you have conqüered, Lucil- 
la !" 6aid Godolphin, as he kissed this wild and re* 
proachfol lettery.änd thrust it into his bosom ; ** and I 
—I will be wretched rather than you srhall be so l" 

His heart rebuked him even for that last sentence* 
This pure and devoted attachment—was it, indeed, an 
unhappiness to obtain and a sacrifice to retum ? Stung 
by his thoughts and impatient of'rest, he hurried into 
the air ; he traversed the city ; he passed St. Sebas'^ 
tian's gate, gained the Appia Via, and saw — ^lone and 
■ombre, as of old — ^the house of the departed Volktman. 
He had half unconsciously sought äiat direction, In 
Order to strengthen his purpose and sustain his con- 
science in its right path. He now hurried onward, and 
stopped not tili he stood in that lovely and haunted 
Spot — the Valley of Egeria — in which he had met Ln« 
cilla o'n the day that he first leamed her love. There 
was a gloom over the scene now, for the day was dark 
and clouded : .the birds were silent ; a heavy oppres* 
sion seemed to brood upon the air. He entered that 
grotto which is the witness of the most beautiful love- 
atory chronicled even an the soft south. He recalled 
the passionate and buming emotions which, the last 
time he had been within that cell, he had feit for Lu« 
cilla, and had qonstrued erroneously into real love. Äs 
he looked around, how different an aspect the spot 
wore ! Then those walls, that spring, even that muti* 
lated Statue, had seemed to him the encouragers of the 
soft sensations he had indulged. Now they appeared 
to reprove the very weakness which hallowed them- 
Belves : the aesociations sj^ke to him in another tone. 
The broken statue of the nver god — the desert silence 
in which the water of the sweet fountain keeps its xaeU 
ancholy course — the profound and chilling solitude of 
the spot-i— all seemed eloquent, not of love, but the bro- 
ken hope and the dreary lonelineas that succeed it ! 
The gende plant {Ü^e capillaire) that overhangs the 
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aides of the grotto, and nourishes itself on the dews of 
the fountain, aeemed an emblem of love itaelf after dia- 
appointment-— the love that might henceforth l>e Lu- 
cilla*a— drooping in ailence on üie apot once conaecra- 
ted to rapture, and feeding itself with teara. There 
waa aomething mocking to human paaaion in the very 
antiquity of ' the apot ; fonr-and-twenty centuriea bald 
paaaed away aince the origin of the tale that made it 
holy — and that tale, too, waa fable ! What, in thia vaat 
accinnulation of the sanda of time, waa a aolitary atom I 
What, among the millions, the myriads, that around 
that desolate spot had loved and forgotten love, waa 
the brief jpassion of one mortal, withering aa it sprung ! 
Thna differently mocaltzes the heart, according to the 
passion which bestows on it the text. 

Before he regained bis home Godolphin's reaolve 
waa taken. The next day he had promised Conatance 
to attend her to Tivoli ; he resolved then to take leave 
of her, and on the foilowing day to retum to Lucilla. 
He remembered, with bitter reproach, that he had not 
written to her for a length of time, treble the accuatom- 
ed interval between bis lettera ; and feit that, while 
at the moment she had written the lines he had now 
preKsed to bis bosom, she waa expecting, with unutter- 
able fondness and anxiety, to receive hia lakewarm aa« 
anrances of continued love ; the letter he waa about to 
write in answer to hera waa the first one that would 
greet her eyes. But he resolved that in that letter, at 
least, she should not be disappointed. He wrote at 
length, and with all the outpouringa of a tendemeaa re- 
awakened by remorse. He informed herof his imme« 
diäte retum, and even forced himself to dwell upon it 
with kindly hypocriay of tranaport. For the first time 
for aeveral weeka he feit satisfied with himself aa he 
aealed his letter. It is doabtful whether 4iat letter 
Lucilla ever received. 
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CHAPTEB XL. 

TITOU. — -THB SIRBN's CATS. — TBE CONFSS8ION. 

Alono the deathly Campagnot a weary and desolate 
leDgth of way — thiough a mean and aqualid row q{. \ 

housea — ywi tfaread yovar course : and, behold — Tivoli 
ImFBta upon you ! 

** Look-^ook !" cried Gonstance, with enthosiasnaif 
as she pointed to the rushing torrent that, throughmat- 
ted trees and cragged {»recipices, thiindered on. 

Aatonished at Godolphin's süence, he whom scenery 
was usually so wont to kindle and inspire, she tomed 
faastily round, and her whole tide of feeling was revul- 
sed by the absorbed bat intense dejeetion written oa 
bis countenance. « 

' ** Why," Said she, after a ahort pause, and affecting 
a playM smile, *' why, how proYoking is this ! In gen« 
end, not a common patch d green with an old tree in 
the centre, not a common rivulet with a willow hanging 
over it, escapes yon. You insist upon cur sharing your 
raptures— you dilate on the picturesque — ^you rise into 
eloquence ; nay, you persuade us into your enthusiasm^ 
or you quarrel with us for our coldness ; . and now, with 
this divinest of earthly scenes around us — when even 
Lady Charlotte ia excited, and Mr. Saville forgets him- 
aelf, you are stricken into silence and apathy I The 
teason — if it be not too abstruse ?" 

^ It is here !" said Godolphin, moumfuUy» and press» 
ing bis band to bis heart. ^ 

Gonstance tumed aside ; she indulged herseif with 
the hope that he alluded to former scenes, and despaired 
of the future from their remembrance. She connected 
bis melancholy with herseif, and knew that, when re- 
ferred to her, she could dispel it. Inspired by this 
idea, and ezhUarated by the beauty of the moming and 
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the wondetful magnificence of nature, ahe indulged her 
«pirits to oyerflowing. And as her brilliant mind light- 
ed up every eubject it touched, now glowing over de« 
•criptioD, now flashing into remark, Qodolphin at one 
time forgot, and at another more keenly feit, the ttiag- 
nitude of the sacrifice he was about to make« But 
every one knows that feeling which, when we are un« 
happy, illuminea (if I may so speak) our outward seem- 
ing from the fierceness of our inward despair; that 
recklessness which is the intozication of our grief. 
. By degrees Godolphm broke from his reserre. He 
aeemed to catch/ the enthuaiasm of Gonstance; he 
echoed back, he led into new and more daxzling direc- 
tions the delighted remarks of his beautiful companion* 
His mind, profoundly and profusely rieh in the treas- 
ures of old times^ call^d up a spirit from every object. 
The water&U, the ruin, the hollow cave — ^the steep 
bank crested with the olive — the airy temple, the dark 
pompof the cypress grove, and the roar of the head* 
long Anio — aü he touched with the magic of the past 
<— «lad with the glories of history and of legend — ^and 
decked ever and anon with the flowers of the etemal 
Poesy that yet walks, mourning for her children, among 
the vines and waterfalls of the ancient Tibur. And 
Gonstance, as^ she listened to him, entranced, until she 
herseif unconsciously grew silent, indulged without 
reserve in that the proudest luxury of love — pride. in 
the beloved object. Never had the rare and various 
genius of Qodolphin appeared so worthy of admiration^ 
when his voice ceased, it seemed to Gonstance like a 
svdden blank in the creation. 

Qodolphin and the young countess were several 
paces before the little party, and they now took theii 
way towards the Siren's Gave. The path that leads to 
that Singular Spot is humid with an etemid spray ; and 
it is so abrupt and slippery, that, in order to preserve 
your footing, you must cling to the bushes that vege- 
täte around the sides of the precipice. 

'' Let US dispense with our guide," said Qodolphin* 
**I know eveiy pari of the way, and I am sure yoo 

Vol. n.— E 
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share with me in dislike to these hackneyed indicfttors 
and signposts for admiration« Let us leare him to 
Lady Charlotte and Saviüe, and soffer me to be yoor 
guide to the cavern.'* Constance readily enongh as* 
sented, and they proce^ded. Saville, by no means 
liking the difficult and perilous path which was to lead 
only to a very cold place« soon halted, and suggested 
to Lady Charlotte the propriety of doing the same. 
Lady Charlotte innch preferred the wit of her eompan- 
ion*8 conrersation to the picturesque : '* Besides,'' iw 
siie Said, *' she had seen the cave before.** According- 
ly, they both waited for the retum of the more adven-» 
turous countess and her guide. 

Unoonscious of the defalcation of her friends, and 
not — ^from the attention that erery step reqaired— once 
looking behind, Constance continued. And now, hoir 
delighSid to her seemed that rugged way, as with every 
moment Grodolphin's care — Godolphin's band became 
necessary ; and he, inspired, inflamed by her Company, 
by her touch, by the softness of her manner and the 
devotion of her attention — no, no ! not yet was Lucil«* 
la forgotten ! 

And now they stood within the Siren's Cave. From 
this Spot alone you can view that terrible descent of 
waters which mshes to earth like the coming of a god ! 
The rocks dripped around them, the torrent dashed at 
their rery feet. Down, down, in thunder, for erer and 
for ever, dashed the might of the maddening element ; 
above, all wrath ; below, all blackness ; there the cat» 
aract, here the abyss. Not a moment*s pause to the 
fury, not a moment's silence to the roar ; forward to 
the last glimpse of the sun, the curse of labour and 
the soul of unutterable strength shall be npon those 
waters ! The demon, tormented to an etemity« filling 
his dread dwelling-place with the nnresting and mi- 
earthly voice of his rage and despair, is the only type 
meet for the spirit of the cataract. 

And there— amid this awful and tremendous eternity 
of strife and power — stood two beings whose moment- 
ary ezistence was fiiled with the master-passion of hu- 
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Ikiaiiity. And thmt passion was yet audible there : die 
natore without coiüd not subdue that within. Even 
ämid the icy showers of spray that feil around, and 
would have Frozen the veins of others, Godolphin feit the 
burning at his heart. Constance was indeed utterly lost 
in a whirl and chaos of awe and admiration, which de- 
prived her of all words. Bat it was the nature of her 
wayward lover to be aroused only to the thorough 
knowledge of his powers and passions among.the more 
nnfrequent and fierce excitements of life. A wild emo- 
tion now urged him on ; something of that turbulent 
escaggeration of mind which gave rise to a memorable 
and disputed saying, ** If thou stoodest on a precipice 
with thy mistress, hast thou ever feit the desire to 

ßunge with her into the abyss! If so— thou hast 
Ted !" No doubt the sentiment is exaggerated, but 
there are times when love is exaggerated too. And 
now Constance, witheot knowing it, had clung closer 
and closer to Gk)dolphin. His band at first^^now his 
arm — sopported her ; änd at length, by an irresistible 
and maddening impulse, he clasped to her his breast, 
and whispered in a voice which was heard by her even 
amid the thonder of the giant waters, '^ Here, here, my 
early, my only love, I feel, in spite of myself, thsct I 
liever utterly, flüly adored you untii now !" 



CHAPTER XLI. 

LUCELLA. — ^THB 80LITUDB. — THE 8PELL.— THE DRBAX' 

AND ms RE80LTB. 

Weile the above events, so fatal to Lucilla, were m 
ptogress at Rome, she was holding an unquiet com- 
mune with her own passionate and restless heart by 
the borders of the lake, whose silver quiet mocked the 
mind it had, in happier moments, reflected« She haid 
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now dragged on the weary load of time throoghout die 
Winter; and the early and soft spring was already 
alNToady smoothing the face of the watera, and calling 
life into the boughs. Hitheito this time of the year had 
possessed a mysterious and earaest attraction for La- 
cilla — ^now all its voices were mute* The letters tbat 
Godolphin had written to her were so few and so re* 
strained, in comparison with ihose which she had re- 
ceired in the former periods of absence, that— ever 
alive as she was to impulse, and unregulated by settled 
principles of hope — ^her only relief to a teaxful and 
spiritless dejection was in paroxysms of doubt, jeal* 
ousy, and despair. 

It is the most common thing in the world, that, when 
we have once wronged a person, we go oa in the 
wrong, from a certain soreness with which conscience 
links the associations of the injured party. And thus 
Godolphin, struggliog with the retum to his early and 
nevet-forgotten love, feit an unwilUagness that he 
could seldom successfully combat in playing the hyp* 
ociite to Lucilla« His very remorse made him mv* 
kind ; the feeling that he ought to write often made 
bim write seldom ; and, conscious that he ought to re* 
turft her expressions of eager devotion, he retumed 
theiii with involontary awkwardness and resenre. AU 
this is very natural and very evident to us ; but a thou- 
sand mysteries were more acceptable to, more sought 
for and clung to by Lucilla, than a conjecture at the 
truth. 

Meanwhile, she fed more and more eagerly on those 
▼ain researches which yet beguiled her time and flat- 
tered her imagination. In a science so false and so 
unprofitable, it mattered, happily, little whether or not 
the poor disciple laboured with succesjs ; but I need 
scarcely teil to any who have had the curiosity to look 
over tlie entangled schemes and quaint figures of the 
art, how slender was the advancement of the daughter 
in the leaming of the sire. Still it was a comfort and 
a soothing even 4o look upon the placid heaven, and 
form a conjecture as to the bnguage of its stars. Aod^ 
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ibove all, white she qoestioped die future, ehe thonglu 
only of her lorer. Bat day after day pasaed — ^no let- 
ter, or worse than none ; and at length Lucilla became 
ütterly impatient of all rest : a nervoua ferer posaesaed 
her ; the extreme solitude of the place filled her with 
that ineffable aenaation of irritability which, I have 
aomewhere read, preludea the madneaa that haa been 
produced in criminala by aolitary confinemenu 

On the day that ehe wrote that letter to Godolphia 
which I have transcribed, thia painful tenaion of the 
nervea waa more than hitherto acute. She longed to 
fly aomewhere ; nay, once or twice ehe remembered 
that Roma waa eaaily gained ; that ehe might be there 
aa expedttioualy aa her letter. Althouflfh in that letter 
only we have aignified that Lucilla haa expreaaed her 
wiah for Godolphin'a return, yet in all her later let- 
tera ahe had falthough, perhapa, more timidly) urged 
that deaire* iBut they had not taken the same hold 
with Godolphin ; nor, while he waa playing with hia 
danger, had they produced the aame energetie reaolo* 
tion. Lucilla could not, however, hope with much rea- 
aon that the aucceaa of her preaent letter would be 
greater than that of her former onea ; and, at all eventa, 
ahe did not anticipate an immediaU compliance with 
her prayers. She looked forward to aome excuaea and 
to aome delay. We cannot, therefore, wonder that ahe 
Mi a growing deaire to follow her own epiatle to Rome ; 
and although ahe had been prevented before, and atill 
diew back from abaolutely favouring and enforcing the 
idea by the fear of Qodolphin'a diapleaaure, yet ahe 
truated enoogh to hia gentleneaa of character to feel 
eure that the diapleaaure could acarcely be laating« 
Still the atep waa hold, and Lucilla loved devotedly 
enough to be timid; and, beaidea, her inexperience 
nade her look upon the joumey aa a far more formidft- 
Me expedition than it really waa. 

Debating the notion in her mind, ahe aought her uaual 
retreat, and tumed listleaaly over the books which ahe 
had ao lately loved to atudy. At length, in moving 
OQe ahe had not looked into before, a paper feil to th« 

E2 
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gtound ; she picked it up ; it was the paper contaiiung 
that figiire wnich, it will be remembered, the astrolo« 
ger had shown to bis daughter as a charm to produce 
dreams prop^tic of any circumstance or person c^m- 
^ming whom the believer might be anxious to leam 
aught. As she saw the Image, which, the reader will 
vecollect^ was of a remarkable desigil, the whole of 
her conversation with Yolktman on the subject rushed 
into her mind, and she resolved that very night to prove 
the efficacy of the charm on which he had^ so confi- 
denüy insisted. Fraught with the chimerical delusion, 
she now longed for the hours to pass and the night to 
come. She looked again and again at the singular 
image and $he portentous Qgures wrought upon the 
charm ; the very strangeness of the characters inspired 
her, as was natural, with a belief in their efficacy ; and 
she feit a thriU, kn awe, creep over her blood, as the 
shadows of eve, deepening over the far möuntains, 
brought on the time of trial. At length it was night, 
and Lucilla sought her chamber. 
. The hour was exceedingly serene, and the stard 
shone through. the casement with a lustre that to her 
seemed weixd and ominous. With bare feet, and only 
in her night-robe, she stole tremblingly across the 
threshold. She paused for a moment at the window, 
and looked out on the deep and quiet night ; and as she 
so stood, it was a picture that, had I been a painter, I 
would have devoted a youth to accomplish. Half in 
light, half in shadow, her^ undress gave the outline, 
and somewhat more, of a throat and breast, whos^ 
loundness, shape, and hue never were surpassed. Her 
arms were lightly crossed above her bosom ; and her 
long, rieh hair, seeming darker by that light, Cell pro- 
fusely, yet not dishevelled, around her neck, parting 
from her brow. Her attitude al that moment was quite 
still, as if in worship, and perhaps it was ; her face 
was inclined slightly upward, looking to the heavens 
and towards Rome. But that face— Mere was the pic- 
ture ! It was so yowig, so infantine, so modest ; and 
yet the youth and the timidity were elevated and re- 
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fined by the earaest doubt, the pretemalural terror^the 
uneärthly hope, which dwelt upon her forehead, her 
parted lip, and her wistful and kindled eye. There 
was a sublimity in her lonelinesa and her yeare, and in 
the foi^d and rain soperstition, which was but a spirit 
called from the deeps of an unfathomable and mighty 
love« And afar was heard Ihe breaking of the Take 
upon the shore— no other sound ! And now, among 
the unwaying pines« there was a silver shimmer as the 
moon rose into her empire, and deepened at once, 
along the universal scene, the loveliness and the awe* 

LuciUa tumed from the window» and, kneeling down, 
wrote with a trembling band upon the figure one word 
•»the naoie of Godo)phin. She then placed it under 
her pillow, and the spell was coneluded. The astrol- 
oger had told her of the necessary co-operation which 
the mind must afford to the charm ; but it will easily 
be believed that Lucilla required no injunction to let 
her imagination dwell upon the vision she expected to 
inroke. And it would have been almost stränge if, so 
intently and eamestly brooding as she had done over 
the image of Godolphin, that image had not, without 
recurring to any eabalistical spells, been present to 
her dreams. 

She thought that it was broad noonday, and that she 
was sitting alone in the house she then inhabited, and 
weepiiig bitterly. Of a sudden the voice of Godol- 
phin called to her ; she ran eagerly forth, but no soon- 
er had she passed the threshold than the scene so fa- 
miliär to her vanished, and she was alone in an im- 
mense and pathless wildemess; there was no tree 
and no water in this desert; all was arid, solitary, 
and inanimate. But what seemed most stränge to her 
was, that in the heavens, although they were clear and 
bright, there was neither sun nor stars ; the light seem- 
ed settlod and stagnant — there was in it no life. 

And she thought that she continued to move inrol- 
untarily along the waste ; and that, ever and anon, she 
yearned and strove to rest, but her limbs did not obey 
her will, and a power she could not control urged her 
onward. 
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And now there was no longer an utter damjbness and 
death over the scene. Forth rrom the sands, as from 
tbe bowels of the reluctant earth, there crept, one by 
one, loatbly and reptile shapes ; obecene soondg rang 
in her eare — ^now in a hideous mockery, now in a yet. 
more sickening aolicitation. Shapes of terror thick- 
ened and crowded round her. Sbe was roused by 
dread into action ; she hurried faster and faster ; she 
strove to escape; and ever, as she fled, the sounds 
grew louder and the persecuting shapes more ghastly ; 
abominations Which her pure niind shuddered to be-. 
hold piesented themselves at every tum: there was 
no spot for refuge^ no cave for concealment« Wearied 
and despairing, she stopped short ; but then the shapes 
and sounds seemed gradually to lose their terror ; her 
eye and ear became familiär to them; and what at 
first seemed foes, grew into companions. 

And now, again, the wildemess was gone ; she stood 
in a Strange spot, and opposite, and gazing upon her 
with intent and moumful eyes, stood Grodolphin. But 
he seemed much older than he was, and the traces of 
care were ploughed deeply on bis countenance ; and 
above them both hung a motionless and livid cloud ; 
and from the cloud a gigantic band was stretched 
forth, pointing with a shadowy and nnmoving linger 
towards a quarter of tbe earth which was enveloped 
m a thick gloom. While she sought, with straining 
eyes, to penetrate the darkness of tbe spot thus fear- 
fuUy marked out, she thought Grodolphin vanished, and 
all was sudden and utter night — ^night, but not stillness 
-—for there was a roar as of many winds, and a dash- 
ing of angry waters, that seemed close beneath ; and 
she beard the trees groan and bend, and feit the icy and 
rushing air : the tempests were abroad. But, amid the 
mingling of the mighty sounds, she heard distinctly the 
ringing of a horse's hoofs ; and presently a wild cry, 
in which she recogfiised the voice of Godolpbin, rang 
forth, adding to the wrath of nature the yet more ap* 
palling witness of a human despair. The cry was 
followed by the louder d^shing of tbe waves and the 
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fiercer turmoil of the winde ; and then, her anguish 
and liOTror freeing her from die Prison of Sleep, ehe 
woke. 

It was nearly day, but the serenity of the late night 
had gone; the rain feil in torrenta, and the house 
«hook beneath the fury of a violent storm* Thia 
change in the mood of natura had probably influenced 
the latter part of her dream. But Lucilla thought of 
no natural Solution to the dreadful vision she had un- 
dergone. Her superstition was confinn^d and ratified 
by Sie intense impression ifnx>ught upon her mind by 
the dream. A thousand unutterable fears — fears for 
Godolphin rather than heraelf — or if for heraelf, only 
in connexion with him — ^bore irresistible despotism 
over her thoughts. She could not bear to wait, to lin- 
ger any longer in the dark and agitated suapense she 
herseif had created ; the idea she before had hursed 
now became resolve ; she determined foirthwith to set 
out to Rome — ^to see Qodolphin. She rose, woke her 
aitendant, and that very day she put her resolution into 
effect. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

JOT AND DESPAia. 

It was approaching towards the erening as Lucilla 
paused for a few seconds at the door which led to Go- 
dolphin's apartments. At length she summoned cour« 
age. The servant who admitted her was Godolphin'a 
favourite domestic; and he was amazed, but oveijoy- 
edy-to see her; for Lucilla was the idol of all who 
knew her, save of him whose love she only cared and 
lived for. 

His master, he said, was gone out for a short time, 
but the next day they were to have returned home. 
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Locilla coloured with vivid delight to hear that her 
letter had produced an effect she had not hoped so exr 
peditiously to accomplish. She passed on into Godo)- 
phin's apartment. The room bore evident signs of ap- 
proaching departure ; the trunks lay half packed on 
the floor ; there was all that importance of confusipn 
aitmnd which makes to the amateur traveller a luxury 
out of discomfort. Lucilla sat down, and waited, 
anxious and trembling, for her lorer. Her woraan, 
who had accQmpanied her, thinking of more terrestri- 
al concems thaöi love, left her at her desire. She 
could not rest long ; she walked, agitated and expect^ 
ing, to and fro the long and half-fumished Chamber 
which «haracterizes the Italian palace. At length 
her eye feil on an open letter on a writing-table at 
one comer of the room. She glanced over it me- 
chanically; certain words suddenly arrested her at- 
tention : were those words — words of passion — ad* 
dressed to her! If not, oh Heaven ! to whom ? She 
obeyed, as she ever did, the impulse of the moment, 
and read what follows : 

*• CoNSTAKCE ! — As I write that word how many re- 
membrances rush upon me ! for how many years haa 
that name been a talisman to my heart, waking its emo- 
tions at will ! You are the first woman I ever really 
loved : you rejected me, yet I could not disdain you. 
You became another's, but my love could not desert 
you. Your band wrote the history of my life after 
the period when we met ; my habits — ^my thoughts— * 
you influenced and coloured them all ! And now, Con* 
stance, you are free, and I love you more fervently 
than ever ! And you — yes, you would not reject me 
now ; you have grown wiser, and leamed the value 
of ' a heart. And yet the same Fate that divided us 
hitherto will divido us now ; all obstacles but one are 
passed away ; of that one you shall hear and judge. 

" When we parted, Constance, years ago, I did not 
submit tamely to the buming remembrance you be- 
qiieathed me ; I sought to dissipate your image, and. 
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by wooing other^, to forget yourself. Need I say, thal 
to know another was only to remember you the more ?' 
Bat among the otber and far less worthy objeets of my 
ponuit was one whom, had I not seen you first, I might 
have loved as ardently as I do you ; and in the first 
flush of emotion and the heat of sudden events, 1 ima- 
gined that I did so love her. She was an orphan, a child 
in yeara and in the world ; and I was all to her — I am 
all to her. She is not mine by the ties of the church, 
but I häve pledged a faith to her equally sacred and as 
Btrong. Shall I break that faith T shall I betray that 
trust ! shall I crush a heart that has always been mine 
«-«-mine more tenderly than yours, rieh in a thousand 
gifts and resourees, ever was or ever can be ? Shall I 
— swom to protect her — I, who have already robbed 
her of fame and friends, roh her now of father, brother, 
lover, httsband, the world itself — for I am all to her? 
Never — ^never ! I shall be wretched throaghout' life : 
I shall know that you are free ; that you — oh, Con- 
stance 1 you might be mine ! but she shall never dream 
what she has cost me ! I have been too cold, too un- 
grateful to her already ; I will make her amends. My 
heart may break in the effort, but it shall reward her. 
You, Constance, in the pride of your lofty Station, 
▼our strengthened mind, your regulated virtue (fenced 
in by the hundred barriers of custom) — ^3rou cannot, 
perhaps, conceive how pure and devoted the soul of this 
poor girl is ! She is not one whom I could heap riches 
npon and leave : my love is all the rtches she knows. 
Earth has not a consolation or a recompense for the 
loss of my affection : and even heaven itself she has 
never leamed to think of, except as a place in which 
we shall be united for ever. As I write this I know 
that she is sitting afar off and alone, and thinking only 
of one whose whole soul, fated and aceursed as he is, 
is maddened by the loVe of another. My letters, her 
oidy comfort, have been cold and few of late : I know 
how they have wrang her heart: I picture to myself 
her solitude, her sadness, her tinfriended youth, her 
ardent mind« which, not enhehed by cQlture, cl 
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feeds, lives only on <me ide& Befwe yon receive thü 
I shall be on fhe road to her. Never again will I risk 
the temptation I have undergone* I am jaoi a vain man ; 
I do not deceive myself ; I do not imagine,! do not in- 
sult you by believing that you will long or bitterly feel 
my loss. I have loved you far better than you have 
loTed me, and you have uncounted Channels for your 
bright hopea and your various ambition* You love the 
worldt and the world is at your feet l And, in remem- 
bering me now, you may think you have cause for In- 
dignation. Why, with Uie knowledge of a tie that for- 
bade me to hope for you, why did I linger round you t 
why did l give vent to any word, or license to any look, 
that told you I loved you still ? Why, above all, dn 
that fated yesterday, when we stood almie, surrounded 
by the waters, why did I dare forget myself— why clasp 
you to my Iweast — why lotter the assurance of that 
love which was a mockery, if l were not about solemn- 
ly to record it T 

^ This you will ask ; and, if you are not satisfied 
with the answer, your pride will clothe my memory 
with resentment. Be it so — yet hear me I Constance, 
when, in my first youth, at the. time when the wax wsjb 
yet soft and the tree might yet be beut — ^when I laid 
my heart and my future lot at your feet — ^when yoU| 
at the dictates of a worldly and cold ambition (disguise 
the name as you will, the reality is the same), threw 
me back 0|i the solitary desert of life — when you re- 
jected, forsook me, do you think that, although I loved 
you still, there was no anger mingled with the love ! 
We met again : but what years of wasted ezistence— 
of dimmed hope~K>f deadened emotion — ^had passed 
over me since then I And whb had thus marked them ? 
You ! Do you wonder, then, that something of human 
pride asked for human vengeancet Yes! I pined 
for some triumph in my tum : I longed to try whether 
I*was yet forgotten ; whether the heart which stung me 
faad been stung also in the wound that it inflicted. Was 
not this natural! Ask yourself, and blame me if you 
can. But, by degrees, as I gazed on a beauty and 
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Ibtaned to a Toice wfter in iheir eharaet^ ihan of oM 
«p-a« I feit that 3^0 woi^ld not deny me retribqtion, thia 
acUUh desire for revenge died away, and, hy degreesi 
all emoliona merged in one — ^uncopqueredi onconqqeN 
able lave. And can you blaine nie if then — traitor to 
myaelf aa to you— I lingered on the vj^t if I had 
many atmggles to endure befpre I coiüd resolveoath« 
•acrifiee I now make ? Alas ! it Im« cost me mui^h to 
be juat. Can you blame ma if at all times I could not 
control my words and looks T Nay, even in our laa| 
meeting, when I waa maddened by the thought that we 
were ahoul to part for ever — wh^n we atood a|one— - 
when BO eye was near — when you clung to me with a 
delicioua timidity — ^when your breath was on my cheek 
•»when the heaving of your heart was heard by mine 
— ^when my hand touched that which could give me all 
the World in itself-^when my arm encirded that glo* 
rious and difina shape — oh Heaven I can you blame 
me— can you wonder if I was transpcMted beeide my« 
•elf; if conseience, reason. all were forgotten, and I 
thought, feit, lifed but for die moment and for youl 
No, you will feel for the wealmess of natura ; yoii will 
not judge me haurshly. 

*' And why should yon rob me of the remembranca 
of that brief moment, that wüd embrace ? How often 
ahall I recall it ! How often, when the light atep of 
her to whom I retum glides around me, shall I cheat 
myself and think it yours : when J feel her breath at 
night, ahall I not start and dream it comes from yoor Ups ? 
and, in retuming her unconscious caress, let me^et 
me faney it is you who whiaper me the assurances of 
unutterable love! Forgive me, Gonatance, my yet 
adored Gonatance, whom I shall never see move, for 
tbese wild words, this mom^ntary weakneaa* Fare* 
well ! Wkatever be^omes; of ue, may God giye yoQ 
all his bleasinga ! 

'^One Word more^-*^no, I will 90t close this letter 
yet ! Ton remember that you once gave me a flower 
•— yeara ago. I have preaerved ita leaves tp tius day ; 
but I will give no indiilgence to a folly that will now 
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WTong you and be unworthy of myself. I will send 
you back those leavQs : let them plead for me as the 
memories of former days. I must break off now, for I 
can literally write no more. I must go forth and re« 
Cover my self-command. And oh ! may she whom I 
seek to-morrow — whose unsuspecting heart, admonish« 
ed by temptation, 1 will watch over, guide, and ishield, 
far, far more zealously than I have yet done — ^never 
know what it has cost me not to abandon and betray 
her." 

And Lncilla read over every word of this letter! 
How wholly impossible it is for language to express 
the agony, the hopeless, irremediable despair, that 
deepened within her as she proceeded to the end! 
Everything that life had or could ever have had for her 
of "common peace or joy, was blasted for ever ! As 
ahe came to the last word, she bowed her head in si- 
lence over the writing, and feit as if some mighty rock 
had fallen upon her heart and crushed it to dust. Had 
the letter breathed but one unkind, one slighting ex- 
pression of her, it would have been some comfort, 
some rallying polnt, however forlom and wretched ; 
but this cruel tendemess — this bitter generosity ! 

And, before she had read that letter, how joyously, 
how breathlessly she had änticipated rushing to her 
lover*s breast ! It seems incredible that the space oi 
a few minutes should suffice to blight a whole existence 
•^blacken, without a ray of hope, an entire future ! 

She was aroused bythe sound of steps, though in 
another apartment ; she would not now have met Go- 
dolphin for worlds; the thought of bis retum alone 
gave her the power of motion. She thrust the fatal let- 
ter into her bosom ; and then, in characters surprising- 
ly distinct and clear, she wrote her name, and placä 
that writing in the stead of the epistle she took away. 
She judged rightly, that that Single name woüld suffice 
to say all she could not then say. Having done this, 
she rose, left the room, and stole softly and usper- 
eeived into the open street. 
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Unconscions and careless- whither she went, she 
hurried on, her eyes bent upon the ground, and con- 
cealing her form and face with her long mantle. The. 
atreets at Rome are not thronged as with us ; nor does 
there exist, in a city consecrated by so many sublime 
objects, that restless and yulgar curiosity which tor- 
ments the English public. Each lives in himself, not 
in bis neighbour ; the moral air of Rome is Indiffer- 
ence. 

Lucilla, therefore, hurried along, unmolested and an- 
observed, until at length her feet failed her, and she 
sank exhausted, but still unconscioys of her movements 
and of all around, upon one of the scattered fragments 
of ancient pride that. at every tum are visible in the 
atreets of Rome. The place was quiet and solitary, 
and darkened by the shadows of a palace that reared 
itself dose beeide. She sat down ; and, shrouding her 
face as it drooped upon her breast, endeavoured to col- 
lect her thoughts. Presently the sound of a guitar was 
heard ; and along the street came a little group of the 
itinerant musicians who invest modern Italy with its 
yet living air of poetry : the reality is gone, but the 
apirit lingers. ^ They stopped oppoaite a amall house ; 
and Lucüla, looking up, saw the figure of a young girl 
placing a light at the window aa a signal well known, 
and then she glided away. Meanwhile, the lover (who 
had accompanied the musicians, and seemed in no very 
elevated rank oflife) stood bareheaded beneath; aad 
in his upward lobk there was a devotion, a fondness, a 
respect, that brought back to Lucilla all the unspajring 
bittemeas of contrast and recoUectipn. And now the 
Serenade hegan. The air was inexpressibly soft and 
touching, and the words were steeped in that vague 
nelancholy which is inseparable from the tendernesa» 
i£ not from the passion of love. Lucilla listened in- 
voluntarily, and the charm slowly wrought its effect. 
The hardness and confusion of her mind melted grad- 
nally away, and, aa the song ended, she turned aside 
and burat into tears : " Happy, happy girl T abe mur- 
inured ; " she is loved T 
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Here let us drop die curtain lipon LtkeÜIa. OfteOf 
oh reader ! shalt thou recall this picture ; oflen ehalt 
thott see her before thee — alone and broken-hearted— * 
weeping in the twilight streets of Rcme ! 
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LOTS 8TB0NO Afl DEATH, AND NOT LE88 BtTTXft« 

Whbn Godolphin retomed home the door was open, 
as Lttcilla had left it, and he went at once mto bis 
apartment. He hastened to the table on which he had 
left, with the negligence arising from the emotione of 
the moment, the letter to Conetance; the paper on 
which Lucüla had written her name alone met hie eye» 
WhUe yet etunned and amazed, hie eenrant and Lncil- 
la*e entered : in a few momenta he leanied all they had 
to teil him ; the Teet Lucilla'e handwriting did, indeed, 
sufficiently explain* He comprehended äl ; and, in a 
parox3rem of adarm and remoree, he dispereed hie'eer«- 
vante, and hurried himeelf in eearch of her. He went 
to the houee of her relatione ; they had not eeen or 
heard of her. It wae now night, and every obetacle in- 
the way of hie eearch preeented iteelf. Not a clew 
could be traced ; or, eometimee following a description 
that eeemed characterietic, he chaeed, änd found eome 
Wanderer — ^how unlike Lacilla! Towarde daybreak 
he retumed home, after a vain and weary eearch ; and 
hie only comfort wae in leaming from her attendant 
that ehe had abont her a eom of money which he knew 
woidd in Italy alwaye purchaee eafety and attention. 
Yet alone at night in the etreete — eo utter a etranger 
ae ehe wae to the world^-eo young and eo lovely — he 
•huddered, he gasped for breath at the idea. Migbt 
Bhe deetroy hereelf ! ^l^at hideous queetion forced it- 
0eU opon him ; ha could not exclude it : he trembled 
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when he recalled her impassioned and keen temper $ 
uid when, in remembering the tone and words of his 
letter to Constance, he feit how desperate a pang ererv 
sentence must have inflicted npon her. And, indeed, 
even his Imagination could not eqoal the truth, when it 
attempted to aound the depths of herwounded feelinga. 
He only retnmed home to sally ont again. He now 
employed the police, and those most actire and vigi« 
lant ag^nts that at Rome are willing to undertake all 
enterprises with diligence— -he couUL not but feel as- 
•ttred of discovering her. 

Still, however, noon — erening came on, uid no ti» 
dings. As he once more retumed home, in the faint 
hope that some intelligence might await him there, his 
senrant hnnried eagerly out to him with a letter : it was 
from Lacilla, and it was worthy of her : I give it to the 
reader. 

LUCILLA*8 LETTER. 

*' J have read your letter to another ! Are not these 
words sufficient to teil yoa all ! All ? no ! you nerer, 
neTer, never can teil how crushed and broken my heart 
is. Vfhy ? Because you are a man» and because you 
have never loved as I loved. Yes, Godolphin, I knew 
that I was not one whom you eould love. I am a poor, 
Ignorant, untutored girl, with nothing at my heart but 
a great world of love which I could never teil. Thou 
saidst I could not comprehend thee : alas ! how much 
was there — is there — ^in my nature, in my feelings, 
which have been, and ever will be, uniathomable to thy 
sight ! 

**But all this matters not; the tie between us is 
etemally broken. 60, dear, dear Godolphin ! link thy- 
seif to that happier other one, seemingly so much more 
thine equal than the lowly and uncultivated Lucilla. 
Grieve not for me ; you have been kind, most kind to 
me. You have taken away hope, but you have given 
me pride in its stead ; the blow which has crushed my 
keart has given strength to my mind. Were you and 
I left alone on the earth, we must siilt be apart ; I could 
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never« never Ere witb you-agaln ; my woild is not yoar 
World ; when oor hearts have ceased to be in common, 
whal of Union is there left to ns ? Yet it would bo 
■ometliing if, since the future is shot out from me, yoa 
had not also deprived me of the past. I have not even 
the {xrivilege of looking back ! What ! aU the while 
ny heart was hivishing itself upon thee— all the while 
I had no other thoa^t, no otfaer dream bot thee — all 
the while I aat by thy aide, and watched thee, hanging 
on thy wish, strinng to foresee thy thoughts — ^all the 
while I was the panner of thy days, and at night my 
bosom was thy piUow, and I could not sleep from the 
bliss of thinking thee so near me— »tüy heart was then« 
indeed« away from me ; thy thoughts estranged ; I wae 
to tku (mly an encombrance, a bürden, from which thy 
sigh was to be free ! Gan I ever look back, then, to 
those hours we spent together ? All that rast history 
of the past is bot one record of blttemess and shilme. 
And yet I cannot blame thee ; it were something if I 
Gould : in proportion as yoo loved me not, you were 
kind and generous — and God will bless you for that 
fcindness to the poor orphan* A harsh word, a threat« 
eniag glance, I never had the affliction to feel from 
thee. Tracing the blighted past, I am only leflt to sad* 
den at that sendeness which never came from love ! 

" Gk>, Go&lphin : I repeat the prayer in all humble- 
ness and siacerity. Go to her whom thou lovest, per* 
haps as I loved thee ; go, and in your happiness I shall 
feel at last something of happiness myself. We part 
for ever, but there is no unkindaess between us ; there 
is no reproach that one can make against the otber« 
If I have sinned, it has been against Heaven and not 
thee ; and thou — why, even against Heaven mine was 
aÜ the fault, the rashness, the madness ! You will 
retum to your native land; to that pioud England, of 
which I have so oflen questioned you, and which, even 
in your anawers, seems to me so cold and desolate a 
Spot — a land so hostile to love. There, in your new 
ties, you will leam new objects, and you will be too 
busy and too happy for your thoughts. to tum to me 
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again. Too happy t No, I wish I could tfaink you 
would be ; bot I, whom you deny ü> possess sympa* 
thies with you — I have at least penetrated so far into 
your heart as to fear that, come what may, you will 
never find the happiiiess you atk, You exact too 
much^you dream too ibndly not to be discontented with 
the truth. What has happened to me muat happen to 
my rival — will happen to you throughout life* Yoar 
being is in one worid, your aoul is in another. Alaa ! 
how fooliahly I run on, as if seeking in your natura, 
and not circumstancea, the Uow that separates us. 

** I shall hasten to a conclusion. I hare gained a 
refuge in thia convent ; seek me not, follow me ilot, I 
implore« I adjure thee ; it can serre no purpose. I 
would not See thee ; the veil is already drawn between 
thy World and me, and it only remains, in kindness and 
in charity, to bid each other farewell. Farewell, then 1 
I think I am now with thee ; I think my lips havo 
breathed aside thy long hair, and cling to thy fair tenU 
ples with a sister's — ^that word, at least, is left me— ^ 
Mistei^s kiss. As we stood together at the gray dawn 
when we last parted — as then, in sorrow and in tears, 
I hid my face in thy bosom — as then, unconscious of 
what was to come, I poured forth viy assnrances of 
faithM, unswenring thought — ^as thrice thou torest thy<« 
seif from me and didst thriee return — and as, throngh 
the comfortless mists of morn, I gazed after th6e, and 
faacied for hours that thy last words yet rang in my 
ear, so now, but with difierent feelings, I once mor# 
bid thee farewell— fiurewell for ever !" 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

OODOLPfilN. 

*' No, signor, she will not see you T' 

'* You have ghren my note-— given that ring T^ 

^* I have, and sbe still refoses." 

** Refuses ! And is that iH the answer ! No hne 
to-^to soften the reply ?" 

*' Signor, 1 have spoken all my message/' 

'* Cruel, hard-hearted ! May I call again, think you, 
with a better success ?" 

^* The convent, at stated timeSfis open to strangers, 
signor ; but, so far as the young signora is concemed, 
I feel assured, from her manner, that yoiur Visits will 
be in vain." 

" Ay, ay, I understand you, madam ; you wish to en* 
tjce her from the wicked world ; to suffer not human 
friendships to disturb her thoughts. Good heavens 1 
and can she, so young, so ardent, dream of taking the 
▼eil !" 

** 8he does not dream of it,** said the nun, cooUy ; 
*< she has no intention of remaining here long." 

'* Befriend me, I beseech you !** cried Godolphin, 
eagerly : ** restore her to me : let me only come once 
to her within these walls, and I will enrich your— -" 

" Signor, good-day.** 

Dejected, melancholy, and yet enraged amid all his 
sorrow, Godotphin returned to Rome. Lucilla*s letter 
xankled in his heart like the barb of a broken arrow ; 
but the Stern resolve with which she had refused to see 
him appeared to the pride that belongs to manhood a 
harsh and unfeeling insult. He knew not that poor 
Lucilla*s eyes had watched him from the walls of the 
convent ; and that while, for his sake more than her 
own, she had refused the meeting he prayed for, she 



bad not die resolution to deny herseif the luxurjr of ga- 
Bing on him once more. 

He reacfaed Rome : he found a note on hie table 
from Lady Charlotte Deerham, saying she had lieard 
it was his intention to leave Rome, and begging him 
to receive from her that evening her adieiix. ^ Lady 
Erpingfaam will be with me," concluded the note. 

This brought a new train of ideas. Since Lacilla^s 
flight, all thought but of Lucilla had been ezpelled from 
Godolphin^s mind. We have seen how his letter to 
Lady Erpingham miscarried : he had writteki tto other. 
How Strange to Cönstance must seem his conduct« aAet 
the scene of the avowal in the Siren's CaVö i no ex- 
cuse on the one band« no explanation on the other ; and 
oow what explanation shovJd he give ! liiere was no 
longer a necessity, for it Was no longer honesty and 
justice to fly from Üie bliss that might await hinh-^^he 
love of his^ eaily-worshipped Cönstance. But cöold 
he, with a heart yet bleeding from the violent hrpttire 
of one tie, form a new one t Agitated« restless, self- 
reproachful, bewildered, and micertäin, he cöiüd not 
bear thoughts that demanded answers to % thousand 
questions4 he flung from his cheerless tdOm, and hast- 
ened, with a feverish pulse and bnrning temples, to 
Lady Charlotte Deerham's. 

•"Good God! how ill you look» Mr. Oödolphltt!** 
eried the hostess, involontarily. 

^ni! ha, ha! I never was better-, biit I have jtult 
xetumed from a long jonmey: I ha^e not tonched 
food nor feit sleep for thrae days and nights. I ! ha« 
ha! no, I'm not ill;^ and with an eye bright with 
gathering delirium, Godolphin glared around him. 

Lady Charlotte drew back and shuddered : Godol« 
phin feit a cool, soft band laid on his ; he tumed, and 
the face of Cönstance, fuU of anxious and wondering 
pity, was bent upon him. He stood arrested for one 
moment, and then seizing that band« pressed it to his 
ups, his heart, and burst suddenly into teftrs. That 
paroxysm saved his Ufo; for days «Aerward he wai 
insensible. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

TBS lOBCLARATIOM. — THB APPROACHIKO NITFrULS.-^lS 

THB IDBAL18T CONTXNTiU) I 

Äs Giodolpbin retumed to health, and, day afier day« 
the presence of Oonstance, her soft tones, her deep 
eyes, grew on him, renewing their ancient spells, th« 
reader must perceive that bourae to which events ne* 
cessarily tended. For some weeks not a word that 
alluded to the Siren's Cave was uitered by either; 
but when that allttsion came at last from Grodolphin'a 
Ups, the next moment he was kneeling beside Con« 
Btance, her band surrendered to bis, and her proud 
cheek all baihed in the blushes of sixteen. 

'' And so/' Said Saville, '* you, Percy Godolphin, are 
at last the accepted lover of Oonstance conntess of 
Erpingham. When is the wedding to be ?" 

** 1 know not,'' said Godolphin, musingly. 

*' Well, I almost envy you ; you will be yery happy 
for siz weeks, and that's somethlng in this disagree* 
able worid. Yet, now I look on you, I grow recon- 
ciled to myself again ; you do not seem so happy aa 
that I, Augustns Saville, should envy you while my 
digestion lasts. What are you thinking ofl^ 

** Nothing,'* replied Godolphin, vacantly ; the word» 
of Lucilla were weighing at bis heart, like a prophecy 
working towards its fulfilment ; ^ Come nrhat may, you 
vnü ntver find the happiness you ask: you exact too 
much,^ 

At that moment Lady Erpingham's page entered 
with a note from Gonstance and a present of flowers. 
No one ever wrote half so beautifully, so spiritually 
as Gonstance ; and to Percy the wit was so intermin* 
gled with the tenderness ! 

^ No," Said he, burying hia Ups among the flowerst 
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**iiol I discard the foreboding; withyoul must be 
happy !" Bat conscience^ still unsilenced, whispered 
Lucilla ! 

The marriage was to take place at Rome. The 
day was fized ; and« owing to Constance's rank, beau* 
ty, and celebrity, the news of the event created through- 
out '^ the English in Italy*' no small Sensation. There 
was a great deal of gossip, of course, on the occasion ; 
and some of this gossip found its way to the haughty 
ears of Constance. It was said that she had made « 
Strange match ; that it was a curious weakness in one 
80 proud and brilliant, to look no loftier than a private 
and not very wealthy gentleman; handsome, indeed, 
and reputed clever, but one who had never distinguisK" 
td himself in anylhing — who never would ! 

Constance was alarmed and stang, not at the vulgär 
ftccusation, the paltry sneer, bat at the prophecy rela« 
ting to Grodolphin : *' he had never distinguished him» 
seif in anything — he never would." Rank, wealth, 
power, Constance feit these she wanted not, these 
she could conunand of herseif; but she feit also that 
a nobler vanity of her nature required that the man of 
her mature and second choice should not be one, in 
repute, of that mere herd, above whom, in reality, bis 
genius so eminently exalted him. She feit it essen- 
tial to her futare happiness that Godolphin's ambttion 
should be aroused; that he should share her ardour 
for those great objects that she feit would for ever be 
dear to her. 

^ I love Rome !" said she, passionately, one day, as, 
aecompanied by Godolphin, she lefl the Yatican ; ** I 
feel my soul grow larger amid its ruins. Elsewhere« 
through Italy, we live in the present, but here in the 
past." 

" Say not that that is the better life, dear Constance ; 
the present— can we surpass it V* 

Constance biushed, and thanked her lover with a 
look that told him he was understood. 

^ Yet," said she, returning to the subject, <* who can 
breathe the air that is rife with glory, and not be iar 
tozicated with emulation % Ah, Percy !^ 
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««AKConitAnee! and whai wmildst tho« have of 
sae ? Is it aol gloiy enough to be thy lover 7*^ 

*< Let the world be as proud of my choice as I ain.** 

Godolphin frowned ; he pe&etrated in those words 
IQ CoQStance'a aecret meaning. Accustomed to be aa 
idol from bis boyhbod, he resented the notion that ho 
had need of exertio4 to lender him wonhy even of 
Conataiice ; and sensible that it roight be tiiought he 
had made an allianoe beyond bis just pretensions, he 
was douUy tenaoious as to bis own claims. Godol- 
fibin frowned, then, and turned away in silence. Con- 
•taacie aighed ; she feit that sh^ might not reaew the 
aubject. Bat, after a pause, Godolphin himself con- 
linued it. 

'* Constanee,'' said he, in a low, finn yoice, "let us 
lindentand eaeh other. You are all to me in the 
worid — ^fame, and hononr, and Station, and happiness. 
Am I» also, that all to you ? If there be any thoughl 
at your heari which whispers you, ' you might haTO 
aerred your ambitioa better ; you have doae wioag ia 
yiddiag tp love, aad love oaly,' than, Constance, 
pause ; it ia not too lata.^^ 

•« Do I desi^rre thia, Percy ?" 

" You drop words. sometiaies," answered Godolphin, 
^ tl^t seem to iadicate that you think the world raay 
0avU at your ehoice, aad 4hat some exertion on mjf 
part is aeoessary to maintaia your dignity. Coa- 
Staupe, need I say, again and again, that 1 adore the 
yery dust you tread on ? But I have a pride, a sel& 
leapact, hfua^th which I caanot stoop ; if yöu really 
think ox feel this, I wiU abt condescend to roceiro 
evQU happiness from you : let us part.'* 

Constance aaw hia lipa white änd quivering as he 
spoke ; her heart smote her, her pride vanished ; sh^ 
paak on his shovldar, and lotgot even ambition ; nay, 
>;ehile she inly murmured at hia sentiment, she feh it 
Vr^ aj4ie4 a sorl of nobility that she ooald. not but es- 
teem. She stiofa» then, lo lull to fest idl her mofe 
W<irldty aqxietiea for the future ; to hope that, cast on 
the axpitiag s^tge of English ambition, Godolphia 



muBt neeessarily be stirred despite of his creed; and 
if she sometimes doubted) sometimes despaired of 
this, she feit at least that his presence had become 
dearer to her than all things« Nay^ she chepked her 
own eathusiasm, her owa worship of fame, since they 
clashed with his opinions ; so marvellöusly and insen- 
aibly had Love bowed down the proud energtes and 
the lofty Bocd of the daughter of John Yernon. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

THE BUDALS. — TH8 ▲CCItlBNT.-'-TlkS iTtRST tklW* 
FOL P088BS8I0N OF LOTS. 

It was the momipg on which Ck>nstance and GSodol* 
{(hin were to be married ; it had been settled that they 
were to proceed the same day towards Fiorence ; and 
C/onstance was at her toUet when her woman laid be* 
aide her a large bouquet of dowers» 

** From Percy — from Mr» Godolphin» I meanf she 
asked, taking them up. 

*^No^ my lady $ a young woman outside the palace 
gave.them ine, and bade me» in such pretty Engiish, 
be sure io give them to your ladyship ; and when I 
c^ered her money« she would not take anything« my 
lady.^ 

*^ The Italians ate a cottrteotls people,*^replied Coo- 
alance ; and she placed the flowers in her bosom. 

As, after the ceremony« QoMphia assisted his bride 
into the carriage» a girl, wrapped in a large cloak, presa- 
ed forwahi for a moraent. Godoiphin had in that nu>- 
ment turned his head to give some Order to his serrant, 
and with the next the girl had sunk back into the throng 
4hat was drawn around the carriage, yet not before Gon« 
stance had heard her mnnnur in a deep, admiring, yet 
aorrowful tone, ^ BeautifuI l kow beantiful ! Ah me l** 

V0L.IL--O 
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" Did yon obsenre what beautifal eyes that yomig 
girl had T asked Constancet as the carriage whirled off. 

•• What giii ? I aaw nothtDg but you !** 

" Hark ! there is a noise behind.** 

Oodolphin looked out ; the crowd aeemed coUected 
lound one peraon. 

** Only a young woman fainted, sir !" said bis aer- 
rant, seated behind. ** She feil down in a fit just be^ 
fore the horses ; but they started aside, and did not hurt 
her." 

'*That is fortunate V^ said Godolphin, reaeatitig him- 
self by his new bride ; *' drive on faater^" 

At Florence, Godolphin revealed to Conatance the 
outline of Lucilla's history, and Conatance ahared aome* 
what of the feelinga with which he told it. 

** l left,'* said he, ^* in the hands of the abbess, a sum 
to be entirely at Lucilla^ control, whether she stay in 
the convent or not, and which will always secure to 
her an independence. But I confess I should like now 
once more to risit the convent, and leam on what fate 
ahe has decided." 

** You would do well, dear Percy,'' replied Conatance, 
who from her high and starred sphere could form even 
no dream of jealousy ; *^ indeed, I think you could do 
no less." 

And Godolphin covered those generons lips wiih the 
sweet kisses in which esteem begins to mingle with 
passion. What has the earth like that first fresh union 
of two hearts long separated and nowblended for ever ! 
However close the sympathy between woman and her 
tover — ^however eaeh thinks to hare leamed the other 
—what a World is there lefl «nleamed, until marriage 
brings all those charming confidences, that holy and 
«weet intercourse, which leave no separate interest, no 
nndivided thought ! But there is one thing that distin- 
guishes the conversation of young married people from 
that of lovers on a less sacred fpoUng — they talk of th& 
future ! Other lovers talk rather of the past ; an un* 
eertatnty pervades their hensSier ; they feeU they re- 
coil from it; they are sensible that their plans are not 
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rnie «nd indmsible. But married people are alwa3r8 
laying out ihe ** to cm>mb ;** alwaya talking over their 
plans : this oTten takes someching away from the (eo- 
dernesa o( afiection, but how much it adds to its en* 
joyment ! 

Seated by each other, and looking on the ailver Arno, 
Godolphin and Constance, band cUsped in band, aur- 
rendered tberaselves to the contemplation of their fu- 
ture happiness. ^ Aad what would'be your favourite 
mode of iife, dear Perey T 

^ Why, I have now no achemings left me, Ck>n- 
atance. With yoa obtained, I have grown a dullard, 
and left uff dreaming« Bul let me aee : a bouae in 
England — fou like England-— «ome ten or twenty milea 
from the great Babel : booka, pictiires, statuea, and old 
treea that ahall put us in mind of our Norman fathers 
who planted them ; above all, » noisy, clear, aunny 
stream gUding amid them ; deer on the opposite bank, 
half hi&en among the fem ; and roöka over head : a 
privUege for eccentricity that would allow one to be 
aocial or aolitary as one pleaaed ; and a houae so füll 
of gueats, that to shon them all now and then would be 
HO afiront to ane.^ 

^* WelU" Said CoBttaBce, sanling, '^ go on." 

** I have inished.** 

*• Finished !" 

^ Yea, my fair Inaatiable ! What more would yoa 
haver 

^Why, this ia but a country lifo yoa have been 
talking of ; rery well 'in ila way for three months in 
Ae year«* 

*^ Italy, then, for the other nine," retunied Godolphin« 

'*Ah, Perey I ia pleasure, mere pleasure, vulgär 
pleaaure, to be really the aole end and aim of lifo f 

f'Aaauredlyr 

*^ And aetion, eoterpriae— are theae as nothing f* 

Grodolphin waa ailent, but began absently to throw 
pebblea into the water. The action reminded Gonr 
atance of the firat time ahe had ever seen him anong 
hie aneestral grorea ; aadaheaighedaaalMnowgaaed 
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on a 1>roir from which the effeminacy and dreaming of 
his life had banished much of its early chivalric and 
eamest expression. 



CHAPTER XLVIL. 

IfSWa OF LVCILLA. 

OoiK>LFBiN was aboiit one moniing to depazt fbr the 
conyent to which Lucilla had üown, when a letter was 
brought to him from the abbess of the convent hereelf ; 
it had followed him from Rome. Lucilla had left hetf 
retreat : left it three days before Godolphin'a mairiage $ 
the abbess knew not whither, bnt believed she intend«^ 
ed to reside in Rome. She enclosed him a note from 
Lucilla, left for him before her departure»- Short biH 
characteristic, it ran thus : 

LUCILLA TO OOPOLPHOf. 

*' I can stay here no longer ; my mind will not süb* 
mit to quiet; this inactivity wears me to madtiess« 
Besides, I want to see thy wife. I shall go to Rome ; 
I shall witness thy wedding; and then— *ah! what 
then t Give me back, Godolphin, oh, give me back the 
young pure heart I had ere I lored you ! Then Icould 
take joy in all things : now ! But I will not repine ; 
it is beneath me. I, the daughter of the stars, am no 
love-sick and nenreless minion of a rain regret ; my 
pride is roused at last, and I feel at least the independ- 
ence of being alone. Wild and roviiig shall be my 
fttture life ; that lot which denies me hope has raised 
me above all fear. Love makes us all the woman ; 
love has left me, and'something hard and rentnronsy 
Bomething that belongs to thy sex« has come in its 
atead. 

«* Tou have left me money— I thank yoa— I tbank 
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yoa— -I thank ywi ; m^r heart almost chokes me as I 
write tfaia. Could you think of me so baaely ? For 
ahame, man I If my child — aur child were living (and 
oh« Percy, ahe had thine eyes !), I would see her starve 
inch by inch rather than touch one doit of thy bounty ! 
But ahe im dead — thank God f Fear not for me, 1 shall 
not atarre ; theae hands can aupport life. God blesa 
theo — loTod aa thou atiU ait ! If, years hence, I ahould 
feel my end draw near, I will drag myself to thy coun- 
Iry, and look once raore on thy face before I die.** 

Oodolphin aunk down and covered bis face with hia 
handa. Conatance took up the ietter. ^ Ay — read it V* 
Said he, in a hoUow voice. She did so : and when sho 
had finished, the proud Conatance, Struck by a spirit 
like her own, bathed the Ietter in her tears. Thia 
pleaaed, this touched, this consoled Godolphin more 
than the most elaborate comfortings. 

*' Poor girl !" aaid Constance, through hex tears, 
^this must not be ; she must not be left on the wide 
World 10 her own despairing heart. Let ns both go to 
Rome and seek her out. / will persuade her to accept 
what she refoses from you.** 

Godolphin pressed his wife^s band, bot spoke not. 
They went that day to Rome. Lucilla had departed 
for Leghorn, aud thence taken her passage in a vessel 
bound to the northern coasts of Europe. Perhaps she 
had sought her father's land 7 With that hope, in the 
abaence of all others, they attempted to console them* 
«elvoa. 

G3 
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^ CHAPTEB XLVIII. 

( 

m VHICH TWO PERSONS, PERMANFNTLT ITNITEB, UV»- 
COV£R THAT NO TIE CAN PRODUCJB VNIOK OF WNl». 

Weeks passed on, and apparently Godolphin- had 
reconciled himself to the disappearance and precarious 
destiny of Lucilla. It waa not in hia calm. and brood» 
ing nature to show much of emotion ; bnt there wa« 
often, even in the presence of Const^nce, a cloud on 
bis brow, and the fits of abstraction to which he had 
aiways been accustomed grew upon him more frequent- 
ly than ever. Constance had been inured for years to 
the most assiduous, the most devoted atteqtions ; and 
now, ]iving much alone with Godolphin, she began 
aomewhat to miss them ; for Godolphin could be a pa»» 
sionate, a romaatic, but he could not be a ?ery watch- 
ful lover. He had no pet'U» soins. Few husbands 
have, it is true ; nor ia it necessary for hüabanda in 
general. But Constance was not an ordinary woman ; 
ahe loved deeply, but she loved according to her nature 
— as a woman proud and exacting must love. For 
Godolphin, her haughty step waxed timorous and vigi* 
laut ; she aiways sprang forward the first to meet hira 
on bis return from bis solitary ramblings, and he amiled 
upon her with hirwonted gentleness, but not so grate* 
fuUy, thought Constance, as he ought. In tcuth, ho 
had been too much accustomed to the eager love of 
Lucilla to feel greatly surprised at any proof of ten- 
derness from Constance. Thus, too proud to speak 
to hint a complaint, Constance was nevertheless per- 
petually wounded, and by degrees (although not loving 
her husband less) she taught that love to be more con* 
cealed. Oh, that accursed secretiveness in women, 
which makes them aiways belie themselves ! 

Godolphin, too, was not without A>f disappointmento» 
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There was aomething ao bright, so ptirely intelleeta- 
sl about Conataoce's character, thal at ümeSy whsB 
brought into conatajil intercoune with her, yon longed 
for some human weaknesa — aome wtld, warm error on 
which to repoae. Dazzliog and fair as snow, like 
snow, yonr eye ached to gaze upon her. She had, du*» 
ring the yeara of her tingenial marriage, CDlüvated her 
iQin^ to the utmost ; few women were so accompliahed 
— it might be, leamed ; her converaation flowed for ever 
in the same bright« flowery, adomed stream. There 
were timea when Godolphin recoUected how hard ii is 
to read a yplume of that Gibbon who in a page is so 
deiightfuL . Her affectioa for him was intense, high» 
devoted ; bot it was wholly of the same intellectnalt 
spiritualized order; it seemed to Godolphin to want 
human warmth and fondness. In fact, there never was 
a woman who, both by original nature and aAer habitSt 
was so pureiy and abstractedly ** mind** as was Coih 
stance ; there was not a single trait or taste in her char* 
acter that a sensualist could have sneered at. Her 
heart was wholly Godolphin's ; hermind was generous, 
sympathizing, lofty ; her person unrivalled in the ma- 
jesty of its loveliness ; all these, too, were Godolphin's, 
and yet the etemal something was wanting still. 

**I have brought you your hat, Percy,*' said Con« 
stance ; ** you forget the dewa are falling fast, and yoor. 
bead is uncovered." 

*'Thank you,** said Percy, gently (yet Gonstance 
thought the tone might have been warmer). **How 
beautiful is thia hour ! Look yonder, the sun'a ray still 
upon those immortal hüls — ^that lone gray tower among 
the far plains — the pines around — hearken to their 
sighing ! These are indeed the scenes of the Dryad 
and the Faun. These are scenes where we oould. 
melt our whole nature down to love: Nature never 
meant us for the stem and arid destinies we fulfil. 
Look round, Gonstance, in every leaf of her gorgeous. 
book, how glowingly is written the one sentence, * Lovs 
ANi> BB HAPPT 1' X oa auswef not : to thess thoughta 
you are cold»"* 
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** They breathe too much of the Epienrean and his 
rose^leaves for me,** answered Constance, smilingly* 
** I iove better that stern dd tower, telling of gloriotie 
strife and great deeds, than all the soßer landscape, <m 
whtch the present debasement of the eouth seems 
written.** 

** You and yoUr English,^ said Godolphin, somewhat 
bitterly, ** prate of the debasement of my poor Italians 
in a Jargon that I confess almost enrages me.** (Con- 
Btance coloured and bit her lip.) '* Debasement ! why 
debaaement? They enjoy themselves ; they take from 
life ita just moral ; they do not affect the more violent 
crimes; they feel their mortality, follow its common 
ends, are frivolous, contented, and die ! Well, this is 
debaf»ement. Be it so. But for what would you ex- 
change il ! The hard, coid, ferocious gailt of ancient 
Rome ; the detestable hypocrisy, the secret villany, 
fraud, murder, that stamped republican Venice ? The 
days of glory that you lament are the days of the dark- 
est guilt ; and man shudders when he reads what the 
fair moralizera over the soft * and idle Italy sigh to re- 
eali !•' 

**You are severe," said Constance, with a pained 
Toice. 

** Forgive me, dearest, but you are often severe on 
my feelings." 

Constance was silent ; the magic of the sunset was 
gone ; they walked back to the house, thoughtful, and 
som^ewhat cooled towards each other. 

Another day, on which the rain forbade them to stir 
ftom home, Godolphin, after he had remained long si« 
lent and meditating, said to Constance, who was busv 
writing letters to her political friends, in which, avoio- 
ing Italy and love, the scheming counte^s dwelt only 
on busy England and its internal politics. 

** Will you read to me, dear Constance ! My spirits 
are sad to-day ! the weather afiects them !** 

Constance laid aside her letters, and took up one of 
the many books that strewed the table : it was a vor* 
ume of one of our most populär poets. 
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'*I hate poetry," said Godolphrn, langnidly. 

''Here is Macbiavel's history of the Prince of Luc« 
ca,** Said Constance, quickly. 

*' Ah, read that, and see how odious is ambition»** 
returned Godolphin. 

H And Constance read, but sbe warmed at what €ro- 
dolphin's lip curled with disdain. The sentiments, 
however, drew bim from bis apathy : and preaently, 
with the eloquence he could command when once ex* 
cited, he poured forth the doctrines of his pecnliar phi- 
losophy. Constance listened, delighted and absorbed ; 
she did not sympathize with the thought, but sbe was 
Struck with the genius whicb clothed it. 

" Ah !** Said she, with enthusiasm, ** why should tbos« 
brilliant wohls be thus spoken and lost for evert Why 
not stamp them on the iiving page, or why not invest 
tbem in the oratory that wouki render you illustrioQS 
and them immortal." 

*' Excellent !" said Godolphin, laughing : " the House 
of Commons would sympathize with philosophy warm* 
lyr 

Yet Constance was right on the wbole. . But tha 
curse of a life of pleasure is its aversion to useful ac* 
tivity. Talk of the genius that lies crushed and ob- 
scure in poverty ! Wealth and Station have also their 
nute Miitons and inglorious Hampdens. Alas! how 
inucb o£ deep and true wisdom do we meet among the 
triflers of the world ; how much that, in the stem, mid- 
dle walks of life would have obtained renown, in the 
withering and relazed air of loftier rank dies away 
unheeded ! The two extremes meet in tbis, the de«> 
atruction of mental gifts. Godolphin was one among 
many instances of the evil influence an indolent ari«- 
toeracy creates^ even upon its favouritea. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

HIB RBTDRN TO LONDON. — TBE ETERNAL NATURB Or 
DUAPPOINTMENT. — ^TANNT MILLINOfilU — ^HER H0U8B 
ANB 8UPPER. 

It was in the midst of spring and at the approach 
of night that our travellers eniered London. After 
an absence of some duration, there is a singular emo- 
tioa 4m retuming to the roar and tumult of that yast 
city. I(s hüstle, its life, its wealth — ^the tokens of 
the anbitiMi and eoaimerce of the Great Island Race 
— have something of inconceivable fuccitement and 
power, after the comparative desertion and majestic 
atillness of Ck>ntineotal cities. Ck>nstance leaneo resU 
lessly forth from the window of the carriage as it 
whirled on. 

*' Oh that I were a man !" said ehe, fervently; 

" And why ?** asked Grodolphin, smilingly. 

** Why ! lA>ok out on this broad theatre of univer« 
aal ambition, and read the why. What ^ proucl and 
Tarious career lies open in this free city to every Citi- 
zen ! Look, look yonder— the old hereditary Senate, 
BUll eloquent with high memories." 

** And close by it," said Godolphin, aneering, ** ba- 
bold the tomb V 

** Yes, kvA the tomb of great men !" said Constaaca, 
eagerly. 

<* The yictima of Iheir gi^eatneas.** 

There was a pause ; Constance would not reply, 
abe would scarcely listen. 

<' And do you feel no excitement, Percy, in the hnm 
and hüstle— the lights, the pomp of your native city f* 

'' Yes ; I am in .the mart where idl enjoyment may 
be purchaaed.*' 
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"Ah,fyr 

Godolphin drew his cloak round him and put np 
the Window. *' These curaed east winds !" 

Very true — they are the cnrae of the country ! 

The carriage stopped at the stately portico of Erp- 
inghamHouse. Godolphin feit a little humiliated at 
being indebted to another — to a woman, for so splen- 
did a tenement ; but Constance, not penetrating into 
this sentiment, hastened up the broad stairs, and said, 
pointing tQ a door that led to her boudoir^ 

*' In that room cabinets hare been formed and sha^ 
ken." 

Godolphin laughed ; he was alive only to the vanity 
of the boast, because he shared not the enUiusiasm ; 
this was Constance's weak point : her dark eye flash- 
ed fire* 

There's nothing bores a man more than the sort of 
nneasy qniet that follows a day's jouniey. Godolphin. 
took las hat, and, yawningly stretching himself, nodded 
to Constance and moved to the door : they were in her 
dressing-room at the time. 

'* Why, what, Percy, you cannot be going out now V* 

" Indeed I am, my love." 

*' Where, in Heaven's name ?" 

** To White*s, to leam the news of the Opera and 
the strength of the Ballet.'* 

" l had just rung for lights to show you the house !** 
Said Constance, disappointed and half reproachfuUy. 

*' Mercy, Constance ! damp rooms and east winds to« 
gether are too much. House indeed ! what can there 
De worth seeiiig in your English drawing-rooms after 
the marbie palacea of Italy t Any commands f 

**None!*' said Constance, sinking back into her 
cbair with the tears in her eyes. Godolphin did not 
perceire them; he was only displeased by the cold 
tone of her answer, and he shnt the door, muttering 
to himself, ** W^s there ever such indelicate ostenta- 
tionr 

'* And thos," said Constance, bitterly, ^ I retum to 
England ; friendless, unlored, solitary in my Schemas 
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and my heart as I was before. Awake, my soul ! tlwa 
ait my «oLb strength, my sole aupport. Weak, weak 
that I was to love this man, despiie of — ^Well, well, I 
am not sunk so low as to. regreu" 

So 8aying,^fae wiped away a few tears, and tuniing 
with a Btrong efibrt frcMn softer thonghts, leaned her 
cheek on her band, and, gazing on tbe fire, suirender- 
ed berself to tbe stemer and more plotting meditations 
wbicb her retum to the circle of her öld ambition had 
at first called forth. 

Meanwbile Godolpbin aaimtered into the then arch- 
clnb of St. James's, that reservoir of idle exquisites 
and kid-gloved politicians. There are two classea of 

Eopiüar men in London ; the sprightly, joyous, good* 
umoured set ; the quiet, gentle, sarcastic herd. 'fhe 
one are fellows called devilish good ; the other, fellows 
called devilish gendeman-like. To the latter class be- 
loiiged^Godolphin. As he had never writtea a book 
nor set up fbr a genius, bis cleverness was tacitly aU 
lowed to be no impedimeiU to bis good qualities* 
Nothing atones for the sin, in th> eyes of those young 
gentlemen wiu> create for their contemporaries repu* 
tation, of having in any way distingnish.ed one*s seif. 
^ He^s such a d — d bore, that man with bis books and 

S»etry,'^ said an arch-dandy of Byron, just after '* Childe 
arold** had tumed the heads of the women. -There 
happened to be a knot assembled at White's when Go* 
dolphin entered ; they welcomed bim affectionately. 

** Wish you joy, old fellow,*' said one. *' Bleas me, 
Godolpliin ! Well, I am delightod to see you,^ cried 
another* *' So, you have monopolaed Lady Erping« 
ham ! Lucky dog T* whispeired a third. 

Godolphin, bis vanity soothed by the reception he 
l&et wHh, spent bis evening at the Club« The habU 
begun, became easy \ Godolphin spent many evenings 
at bis club« Conatance, running tbe round of her ac« 
4)ttaintance, was too proud to complain. Perbaps com» 
plaint would not have mended the matter; but one 
Word of delicate tendemess, or one look that asked 
for hU Society, and White's would have been forsa« 
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ken ! Oodolpbni seereUy resented tha vefjr ßvtnomM 
o( temper he had onee aimost overprited. 

** Oh, Grodolphin,'' one evening whtspered a yonng 
lord, ** we sup at the ItUle actress's — t/m Millinger ; 
jrou remember the Millinger 7 You imoat come ; you 
are aa old favourite, you know : she'U be se gtad to 
aee you — M innocem, by-the-way : Lady Erpingham 
need not be jealou8^( jeakNis ! Conatance jealotM of 
Fanny Millinger !) — all innocent. Come, TU drive you 
there ; mv eab's at the door." 

'*AnyfHing better than a lecture on ambition/' 
thought Godolphin; and he conaented. Godolphin'a 
frtend was a lirely young nobleman, of thai good-na« 
türed, easy, uncaptious temper, whtch a clever, aus- 
ceptible, indolent man often likes better than com« 
rades more intellectaal, becauae he has not to put 
himself out of his way in the comradeship. Loid 
Falconer rattled on, aa they drove along the brilliant 
atreets, through a thonaand topica, of which €rodolphia 
hdaid as much aa he pleased ; and Faieoiier was of 
that age and those spirits when a liatener majr be ea« 
aily diispensed with» 

They arrired at a little villa at Brompton: there 
was a little garden round it, and a little bower in ono 
comer, all kept excessirely neat ; and the ontaide of 
t)ie house had just been painted white from top to hol* 
tom ; and there was a rerandah to the houaej aild the 
Windows were plate*glass, with raahogaoy saahea^— 
only, here and there, a Gkkhic caaement was atnck in» 
by way of lookitig ** tasty \^ and thiough one wuidow 
on the ground-fioor, the lighta ahining within showed 
crimson silk and gilded chairs, and all aorta of tinery 
— Louia Quatorze in a nutshell ! The reader knowa 
the sori of hoilse as well as if he had lived in it. La« 
dies of Fanny Millinger's tum of mind alwaya chooae 
the same kind of habitation. It is astoniahing what a 
unanimity of taste they haire ; and yonng men abom 
town call it *' taste" too, and imitate the fiashtOB in 
their own little tuseulums in Chapel^street. 

After having tbridded a Gothic hall four feet by eight, 
V01..U.— H 
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aad an oval consenf^tory with a"river«god in the mid« 
die, the two visiters found themselres in the presenca 
of Fanny Millinger. 

Godolphin had eenainly feit no amall curioaitj to 
aee again the frank, fair, laughing face which had 
ahone on hia boyhood, and hia mind ran bnsily back 
to that aumfner eventng when, with a pulae how dif- 
ferent from its pireaent languid tenour« and a heart 
huming with ardour and the pride of novel independ* 
ence^ £e young adventurer firat aallied on the world* 
He drew back involuntarily as he now gazed on the 
actreaa; ahe had kept the promiae of her youth, and 
gfown round and füll in her proportiona. She waa 
extravagantly dreaaed, but not with an ungracefui, al« 
though a theatrical choice : her fair handa and -anna 
were covered with jewela, and that indeacribable air 
which betraya the atage waa far more visibly marked 
^in her deportment than when Godolphin firat knew 
her; yet atill there waa the aame freedom aa of old, 
the aame joyousneaa - apd good-humoured careleaa« 
neaa in her manner and in^the ailver ring of her voice, 
aa ahe greeted Falconer and tumed to queation him aa 
to hia friend. Gfodolphin dropped hia cloak, and the 
next moment, with a pretty acream, quite atage-effect 
and yet qnite natural, the actreaa had throwh heraelf 
into hia arma. 

** Oh ! but I foi^t," aaid ahe« preaently, with a mock 
^aalutation of reapect, "you are married now; there 
will be no more cakea aad ale. Ah ! what long yeara 
aince we met ; yet I have never quite forgotten you, 
although the atage requirea all one'a memory for one'a 
new parta. Alaa ! your hair — it toas. ao beautiful — ^it 
haa loat half ita curl, and grown thin. Very rüde in 
me to aay ao, but I alwaya apeak the truth ; and my 
beart warma to aee you, ao all ita thonghta thaw ouu" 

** Well,** aaid Iiord Falconer, who had been playing 
with a little mufiy aort of dog, ** you'U recollect me 
preaently.^ 

" You ! Oh, one never thinka of you except when 
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yon speak, and tfaen one recoUects you — ^to look at Ae 
clock.'* 

** Very good, Fanny — Tery good, Fan : and when 
do yoa expect Windsor ? He ought to be her6 aoon. 
Teil me, do yon like him really ?" 

*' Like him t Yes, exceasively ; just the word for him 
— for you all. K lave -were thrown into the siream of 
life, my litde sail would be upset in an instant. But, 
in truth« wbat with dressing, and playing, and all the 
grave bnsiness of life, 1 am not idle enough to love. 
And oh, Godolphin, Pm so improved ! Ask Lord Fal- 
Goner if I don't sing like an angeU although my voice 
is hardly strong enough to go round a loo-table ; but 
on the stage one learns to dispense with all ^uaÜties. 
It 18 a curious thing, that fictitious existence, side by 
side with the real one ! We live in enchantment, Pei^ 
cy, and enjoy what the poet» pretend ta" 

The dreaming Gkidolphin was Struck by the remark. 
He was surprtsed, also, to see how much Fanny re- 
mained the same. A life of gayety had not debased 
her. 

Tom Windsor came next, an Irishman of fire-and- 
forty, not like his countrymen in aught sare wit Thin, 
•mall, ahrirelled, but up to his ears in knowledge of the 
World, and with a jest for erer on his tongue ; rieh and 
gay, he was always populär, and he made the most of 
this little life without being an absolute rascal. Next 
diopped in the handsome Frenchman, De Damville ; 
next, the yoifhg gambler, St. John ; next, two ladies, 
boih actresses ; and the party was complete. 

The supper was like the house, very fine,.and suited 
to the tastes of the palace ; the best wines, excellenl 
mnde— the actress had grown rieh. Wit, noise, good* 
bumour, anecdote, flashed round with the Champagne ; 
and Godolphin^ exhilarated into a second youth, fan« 
ded himself once moie the votary of pleasurf t 
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CHAPTER L. 

OODOLPHDi^S BOULOaVT. — HB BBC0ME8 ▲ MAN OB 
FLEA8VRB ABB ▲ PATRON OB THB ARTS. — ^A NEW 
CHARACTER 8HAD0W£I> BORTH » BOR, AS WB PRQ« 
ORE8S, WHETHBR IN LIFB OH IT8 R£PRE8BNTATION| 
CUARACTBRS ARE HORB BAINT AND DlMLY BRAWIf 
THAN IN THE EARLIBE BART OW 017B CARBBR. 

*' Yes,** Bald Godolphin, ihe next moming, 88 he 8o* 
liloquized orer hi8 lonely breakfaBt-table— lonely, fqt 
the hbura of the reatlesa Constance were not thoae of 
the luxuricoa and indolent Godolphin, and ahe wa8 al« 
ready in her carriage — nay, alreadjr doaeted with an 
intriguing ambassadresa : *' Yes, I bare {»ased two' 
•raa of life : the first of romance, the second of c<m- 
templation ; once my favourite study was poetry, next 
philosophy. Now, retnmed to ray natire country, rieh, 
aettled, yet yonng, new objects arise to me ; not tbal 
Tulgar and troobious ambition (which is to make a teil 
of Hfe) that Constance suggests, but a more warm and 
▼ivid existence than that 1 hare lately dreamed away. 
Let luxnry and pleasure now be to me what eolitnde 
and ihought were. I have been too long the solitary, 
I will leam to be sociaL** 

Agreeably to this reaolotion, Godolphin retamed with 
avidity to the enjoyment of the world ; he fonnd him- 
eelf courted, he courted aociety in returik Erpingham 
House had been for yeara the acene of faacination ; 
who does not recoUect the yet greater refinement which 
ita new lord threw over ita circles ! A delicate and ju8t 
conception of the fine ans had always characteriBed 
Godolphin. He now formed that ardour for coUecting 
common to the more elegant order of minds. From 
his beloved Italy he imported the mo8t beautifnl statues 
*-biA cabinets were filled widi gerne— his walle glowed 
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with tfae triniliphB of the canvass— die showy bui het- 
erogeneoos furniture of Erpingham House gave way to 
a more clasaic and perfect taste. The same fastidicma- 
neas which in the affaira of the heait had characterized 
Godolphin'a habits and sentiments, characterized hia 
new purauita ; the aame thirat for the ideal, the same 
worship of the beantiful, and aspirations after the per- 
fect. 

It was not in Constance's natura to admit this sraaller 
mmbition ; her taste waa pure but not minute ; she did 
not deaeend to the phiioaophy of detail. But she waa 
glad atill to see that Godolphin couid he aroused to the 
diaooreiy of an actire object ; and, although she sighed 
lo perceive bis fine genius frittered away on the triflea 
of the Ttrtüoso-^although ehe secretly regretted the 
traste of her great wealth (which afforded to political 
«mbilion so high an advantage) on the mute marble, 
and whal she deemed, nor unjustly, frivolous curiosi- 
ties-'-she still never interfered with Godolphin^s ca- 
prices, conscious that, to bis delicacy, a single objec- 
tion to bis wishes on the score of expense would hare 
remioded bim of what she wished him most to forget, 
▼iz^that the meansof thts lavisb expenditure were de- 
med fpom her. She buped that bis mind, onee fairly 
awakened, would soon grow sated with the acquisition 
of bawbles,and at lengthsigh for kl^ier objects ; and, 
in the meao while, she plunged into her old party plota 
and arabitious intrigues. 

Erpingham House, celebrated as erer for the beauty 
of ita queen and the political nature of ita entertain- 
ments, received a new celebrity from ita treasnres of 
art, and the sfuritoal wit and grace with which Godol- 
phin inrested its attractions. Among the crowd of ita 
gnests there waa one wbom ita ownera more particu- 
larly distinguished ; Stainforth Radclyffe waa still oon« 
aiderably imder thirty, but akeady a diatinguished man. 
At achool he had been distinguished : at College dtstin« 
guished ; and now, in the world of science, distinguish- 
ed also. Beneath a quiet, aoft, and cold ezterior, he 
ooncealed the most resolute and ceaaeleaa ambitioa; 

H3 
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«od iAd» «mbttion was the goyetniilg iaciilty of bis soul. 
His energies were unfrittered by small objecto ; for be 
weBt litde into seneral society, and be especially soughl 
in bis Studie» wose pursuiis wbich nenre and bmce tbe 
mind. He was a profound thtnker, a deep political 
economiBt, anaccurate financier, a judgeof tbe intrica^ 
cies of morals aoDd legislation — for to his mere book- 
stiidies be added an instinctive penetration into roen ; 
•nd wben from time to time be rejoined the^ world, he 
sotigbt out those mostdistinguisbed in tbe sciences he 
had cultiTated, and by their lights corrected bis own. 
In bim there was notbing desultoiy or nndetermined ; 
bis conduct was perpetual calculation« He did notbing 
bot with an eye tp a fin^ object ; and wben, to tbe su* 
pörficial, be seemed most to wander from, tbe road tbeiir 
|)rodence would have saggested, be was only seeking 
ibe surest and sbortest paths. Yet bis ambition was 
not the mere vulgär thirst for getting on in tbe worid ; 
he c^ed little for the paltry place, the petty power, 
which may reward wbat are called aspiring young men. 
His ciear sight penetrated to ohjects that seemed wrap« 

ged in shade to all others ; and to those only — distant, 
ut vast and towering — he deigned to attacb bis desires. ^ 

He cared not for small and momentary rewards ; and ^ • 

while always (for hß knew its necessity) upperroost oa 
tbe tide of the bour, he had neither joy nor tbought for 
tke petty honours for wbich he was envied, and by 
wbich he was supposed U> be elated. Always occu* 
pied and always thougbtful, be went, as I have just 
Said, very little into the gay world, and was not very 
well formed to shine in it wben there ; for trifles require 
tbe wbole man as rauch as matters of importance. He 
did not want eitber wit or polisb, but he tasked his pow* 
ers too severely ongreat suhjects not to be sometimes 
did^l upon sHiall ones ; yet, wben be was eitber excited 
or at home, he was not without — ^what man of genius 
is ? — bis pecuiiar powers of conversation. There was 
in this young, dark, brooding, stern man, |hat wbich 
had charmed Constance at first sigbt { she tbought to 
reoognisa a nature Uka her own« and Sadcljfie's vea* 
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tttrou« spirit exnlted in a eommune with hers. Tkeir 

poHtics were the same ; their , ultimate ends not very 

ttnlikB; and their comiiion ambition furnished them 

with an etemity of topics and achemes. Radclyffe 

waa Conatance*a gueat; but Godolphin soon grew at* 

tached U> the young politician» though he ahrugged his 

ahooldera at hia opinioits. In yeuth, Godolphin had 

been a Tory ; now, if anything, he waa a Tory atill. 

Such a political creed waa perhapa the natural result 

of hta philoaophieal belief. Constance, Whig by pro- 

^eaeion, uhra*Liberal inreality, atill, however, gave the 

character to the politica of the hpuae ; and the eaay 

Godolphin thought politiqa the. verieat of all the triilea 

which a man could leave to the djscretion of the lady 

of hia household«. We may judge» therefore, of the 

quiet, complacent amuaement he feit in the did^ctica 

i>f Radclyffe or the declamationa of Constance. 

*' That ia a dangeroua» acheining woman, believe 
me," aaid the Ducheaa of ■ to her great huaband 
one moming when Conatance left her grace« 

" Nonaenae ! women are never dangeroua." 



CHAPTER U. 

•ODOLFRIN's OOVRSB or LIFC— INFLUENCS of OPDriON 
AMD OF RimcULS ON TÜB MINDS OF THS PaiVlLSOED 
ORDERa. -^ LADT ERFBfGHAll^S FR1BND8HIP WITH 
~OBOROB THE FOVRTH.— Hia MANUBR OF LIVINO. 



The courae of life which Godolphin now led waa 
eiactly that which it ia natural for a very rieh intel- 
lectual man to indulge— voluptuoua, but refined. He 
waa arriving at that age when the poetry of the heart 
-neeeaaarily decaya. Wealth almoat unlimited waa at 
liia command ; he had no motive for exertion ; and he 
wm aonght in plaaaore that which he had formerly 
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asked from romance. Despising, as we hare seen« all 
ambitioQ, bis faculties and talents had no other circle 
for display thaa that which *^ society" affords ; and. 
by slow degrees, society — ixa applause and ito regard 
— became to bim of greater iraportance than bU *' phi- 
losopby dreamed of." Whaterer ihe cirde we live 
amoiig, the public opinion of that circle will, eooner 
or later, obtain a control over us. Tbts la the reason 
why a life of pleaanre makes even the atrongeet mind 
frivoloua at last. The lawyer, the Senator, the man of 
letters, all are insensibly guided — idoulded-— formed-«^ 
by the judgment of the tribe they belong to, 9ind the 
circle in which they move. Still more is it the case 
with the idlers of the great world, among whom the 
only main staple of talk is ^ themselves«'* 

And in the last-named set, Kidicnle being . more 
atrong and fearful a deity than she is among the culti- 
vators of the graver occupations of life, roduces the 
inmates, by a constant dread of incurring her displeaa- 
nre, to a more monotonoiis and regulär subjection to 
the judgment of oihers. Ridicule is the atifier of aU 
energy among those she controls. Aller a man's posi- 
tion in soctety is once established — ^after he has arrired 
at a certain age — he does not like to hazard any intel- 
lectual enterprise which may endanger the quantum of 
respect or popularity at present allotted to bim. He 
does not like to risk a failure in parliament — a caustic 
criticism in literature ; he does not like to excite new 
jealousies, and provoke angry rivals where he nov 
finde complaisant inferiors. The most admired au- 
thors, the most respected members of either house, 
now looked up to Grodolphin as a man of wit and ge* 
nius ; a man whose house, whose wealth, whose wife 
gave him an influence few individuals enjoy. Why 
risk all this respect by proyoking comparison ? Among 
the first in one line, why sink into the probability of 
being second-rate in another ? 

This motive, which secretly goirems half the aris- 
tocracy — thtf clever half, viz., the more diffident and 
the more eateemed ; which leavet to the obtuae and 
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flie tun E dospised "asA QoeBTiable^ notoriety, added 
new forcd to GodolphinV philosopbical indifiereace to 
amiiitton. Perhaps, had bis Situation been leaa brill- 
iaot, or had he persevered in that «arly afiection for 
sotitode which youth lovea as the best norse to its 
dreams, he mtght now, in attaining an age when am- 
bition» often dumb before, usualiy begins to make it* 
seif heard, have awakened to a more resolute and as- 
piring temperature of mind. But, as it vas, courted 
and surrounded by all the enjoyments which are gen- 
erally the reward to which exertton looks^ even an 
ambitious man might have forgotten bis nature. No 
wound to his vaoity, no feeling that he toas underrated 
(thsi great spur to proud minds), excited him to those 
exertions we undertake in order to belie calumny. He 
was '' the glass of fashion," at once populär and ad- 
mired ; and his good fortune in marrying the celebra- 
ted, the wealthy, the beautiful Countess of Erpinghäm 
was, as success always is, considered the prdof of his 
gentus and the token of his merits.^ 

It was certainly true that a secret and mutual dis« 
Appointment rankled beneath the briliiant l(^t of the 
husband and wife. Godolphin exacted from Gon- 
stance more softnesa, more devotion, more compliance 
than belonged to her nature ; and Constance, on the 
other band, eeased not to reptne that she found in Gro- 
dolphin no sympathy with her objects and no feeling 
for her enihusiasm. As there was little congenial in 
their pursüits, the one living for pleasure, the other 
for ambition, there could be no congeniality in their 
intercourse. They loved each other still ; they loved 
each other warmly ; they never quarre] led ; for the 
temper of Constance was mild, and that of Godolphin 
generous : but neither believed there was much love 
on the oiher side ; and both sought abroad that fellow- 
ship and those objects they had not in common at home. 

Constance was a great favourite with the reigning 
king ; she was constantly invited to the üarrow circle 
of festivities at Windsor. Godolphin, who avoided 
the bdng hored as the greatest of eartbly evils, could 
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not how down his tastes and habito to anjr ezact and 
precise order of life, kowever disünguished the circle 
in which it became the rule. Tbtrsting to be amu- 
sed, hd could not conjiigate the aetive verb **to amuse." 
No. man was more fitted to adorn a court» yet no one 
could lesa play the courtier. He admired the mannen 
of the sovereigh, he did homage to the natural acute- 
ness of his understanding ; but, accustomed as he was 
to lay down the law in society, he was too proud to 
receive it from another ; a common case among those 
who live with the great hy right, and not through auf* 
ferance. His pride made him fear to seem a parasite ; 
and, too chivalrous to be disloyal, he was too haughty 
to be sobservienu In fact, he was thoroughly fonned 
to be the Great Aristocrat — a career utterly distinct 
from that of the hanger-on upon a still greater man ; 
and against his success at court he had an obsiacle no 
less in the inherent^er/^ of his nature than in the ac« 
quired philosophy of his cynicism. 

The king, at first, was civil enough to Lady Erping« 
ham's husband ; but he had penetration enough U> see 
that he was not adequately admired ; and, on the first 
demonstration of royal coolness, Godolphin, glad of an 
excuse, forswore castle and pavilion for ever, and left 
Constance to enjoy alone the honours of the regal hos- 
pitality. The world would have insinuated scaadal ; 
but there was that about Constance's beauty whic^ 
there is said by one of the poets to belong to an an« 
gel's — it strack the heart, but awed the senses« 
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CHAPTER LH. 
nAwaLfnnrm imd oodolphin contersb.— thb taustob» 

QF ASBITION. 

**I BON*T know," Said Godolphin to Radcljrffet S9 
they were one day riding together among the green 
lanea that border the metropolis, " I don't know what 
to do with myself this evening. Lady Erpingham is 

rme to Windaor ; I have no dinner engagement« and 
am wearied of balla. Shall we dine together, and 
go to the play quiedy, as we might have done some 
ten years ago V* 

*^ Nothing I should like better ; and the theatre — are 
You fond of it now t I think I have heard you say that 
it once made your favourite amuaement.'' 

^ I still like it passably," answered Godolphin ; " bat 
the gloss is gone from the delusion. I am grown 
moumfuUy fastidious. I must have ezcellent aeting, 
an excellent play. A slight fault, a slight deviation 
from natore, robs me of my content at the whole." 

. **'rhe same fault in yonr character penrading all 
things,** Said Radclyffe, half smiling« 

«•True," Said Godolphin, yawning; ^*but hare you 
■een'my new Canovaf* 

"No: 1 care nothing for Btatttes,iUid I kaow no* 
thing of the Fine Arts.^ 

•«What a confession V^ 

" Yes, it is a rare confession : bot I snspect thal the 
arts, like tniffles and olives« are an acquired taste. 
People tidk themselves into admiration wbere at first 
they feit indifierenoe. But how can you, Godolphin« 
with your talents, fritrer away life on these bawbles T' 

*« You are civil," said Godolphin, impatiently . '* AI- 
low me to teil you that it is your objects / consider 
bawbles. Your doli, ploddingt wearisome honours ; % 
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name in the newspapers — a place, perhaps, in the min- 
istry, purchased by a sacrificed youth and a degraded 
manhood — a youth in labour, a manhood in schemea. 
No, Radclyffe ! give me the bright, the glad sparkle 
of existence ; and, ere the sad yeafs of age aud aick- 
ness, let me at least enjoy. That ia wisdom ! Your 
ereed ia-^bm I will iiot imitate yotir mdenesaf aad 
Godolphin laughed, 

*• Certainly," repjied RadclyfTe, " you do your be^ to 
enjoy yonraelf. You live well and fare aumptiiousiy : 
your houae is sop^erb, your vilia endianting. Ladf 
krpingham is the handsomeat woman of her tiine ; 
and, as if xh/ax were not enoogh, half the fine wonieo 
in London adimt you at their feet. Yet yoa »re not 
happy." 

*« Ay : but who iaT crted Godolphin» en^rgetically. 

" I am," Said Radclyffe, dryly. 

•*You! humphr 

•* You dtsbelieye me." 

"I have no right to do so: bnt afe yon not ambi» 
ttens! And ia not ambition füll of anxiety; care — 
mortification at defeat, disappointment in . aucces» X 
I>oe8 not the very word ambition**that is, a desire to 
be aomething you are noi-— prove you discontented 
with what you are t" 

*< You speak of a vulgär ambition," aäid Radclyffe. 

** Most august sage ! and what species o( ambitioit 
kyourar 

'* Not that which you descnbe. Yon speak of the 
ambition for s€»Tf t my ambition is singular — k is tlte 
ambition for others. Some yeafs ago I ehaneed to 
form an object in what I considered the -welfai^ of 
my raee. You smile. Nay, I boast no virtue in my 
dream ; bnt philanthropy was tny hobby, as statue» 
may be yours* To eflect this objecl, I see great 
changes are neceasary : I desire, I work for these 
great changes. I am not blind, in the mean while, td 
glory. I desire, on the contrary, to obtain if; but it 
weuld only please me if it came from certain sonroea« 
I want to feel that I may realize what I attempt ; and 
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wiili for ihat gloiy that comes from the pennanant 
gratitude of my species, not that which Springs from 
Uieir momentary applause. Now I am vain, rery vain : 
▼anity was, some years ago, the strongest characteris« 
tic of my nature. 1 do not preteod to conquer the 
weakness, bnt to tum it towards my pnrposeai I am 
▼ain enough to wish to shine, but the light must come 
from deeds I think really worthy." 

*' Welly well !" said Godolphtn, a little interested in 
spite of faimself ; ** but ambition of one sort resembles 
ambitton of another, inasmuch as it involves perpetual 
harassments and humiltations.'^ 

** Not so,** ans wered Radclyfie ; ^ because, when a 
man is siriWng for what he fanoies a laudable object, 
the goodness of bis intentions comforts him for a fail« 
mre in success, whereas your selfishly ambitious man 
kas no consolation in his defeats ; he is bambled by 
the extemal world, and has no inner w<»rld to apply to 
for consolation." 

*^Oh, man !" said Godolphin« almost bitterly, ^'how 
dost thou eternally deceive thyself ! Here is the thirst 
for power, and it calls itself the love of mankind«*' 

** Believe me," said Radclyffe, so eamestly, and with 
BO deep a meaning in his grare, bright eye, that €k>d€4« 
phin was staggered from his skepticism ; ** believe me« 
they may be distinct passions, and yet can be united.'^ 



CHAPTER Lm. 

FANNY BEBIND THE 8CENE8.— KEMINI8CENCB9 OFTOITTS« 
— THB UNIVERSALrrr 07 TRICK. — THE SVFPER AT 
TANNT HILLINOER's.— TALK ON A TUOUSAND MAT- 
TERS, XQUALLT UOHT AND TRÜB.— FANNT's SONO. 

The play was «^Pisarro,'' and Fanny Milltnger aet* 
od Cora. Godolphin and Radelyffe went bemnd tke 
aeenes. 

Vol. IL— I \ 
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^ Ah !** Said Fanny, as fthe atdod in her white Peru* 
▼ian drees« waiting her tum to rezenter the atagei '*«ht 
Godolphtn, this reoiinds me of old times. How niany 
yearB have passed since you used to take auch pleas- 
«re in this mtmic . life ! Weil do I remember your 
musing eye and 'thoughtful brow bent kindly on me 
irom the atage-boz yonder : and do you recoUect how 
prettily you used to moralize on the deserted scenea 
when the play was overt And you sometimes waited 
on these very boanls to escort me home. Those times 
have changed. Heighho !** 

'* Ay, Fanny, we have passed through new worlds 
of feeling since then. . Ck>uld life be to us now what 
it was at that time, we might love each other anew : 
but teil me, Fanny, has not the experience of life 
made you a wiser woman 7 Do you not seek more to 
enjoy the present — to pluck Time*s fruit on the bough 
ere yet üie ripeness is gooe ? I do. I dreamed away 
my youth, I strive to enjoy my manhood.** 

''Then,'* säid Fanny, with that quickness with 
whicb, in matters of the heart, women best all our 
philosophy, *' then I can prophecy that» since we part^ 
ed, you have loved or lost some one. Regret, which 
eonverts the active mind into the dreaming temper« 
makes the dreamer hurry into activity, whether of 
bttsiness or of pleasure.** 

" Right," Said Radclyffe, as a shade darkened his 
Stern brow. 

«' Right,** Said Oodolphin, thoughtfully, and Lucilla's 
image smote his heart like an avenging conscience« 
^'Right," repeated he, tumine aside and soliloquiaing ) 
** and those words from an idle tongue have taught mo 
some of the motives of my present conducL But away, 
reflection ! I have resolved to forswear it. My pretty 
Cora !** Said he aloud, as he turned back to the actress^ 
*' you are a very De Stael in your wisdom : but let na 
not be wise ; 'tis the worst of our foUies. Do you noi 
give US one of your charming suppers to-nightr 

<• Xo be eure : your friend will join us. He waa 
onoe the gayeat of the gay; but yeais and fame have 
altered him a Utile«** 
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**lUdclyff6 gay ! Bah I*' said Godolphiiii rarpriMd. 

"Ay, you may irell look astonished,'' aaid Fanny, 
wchly : ** but note tfaat smile : it teils of old days." 

And Gknlolphin, tuming to his friend, saw indeed on 
the thin lip of that earnest face a smile so buoyant, so 
joyous, that it seemed aa if the whole characterof the 
man were gone : bat while he gazed, the smile vanished, 
and RadcFyffe gravely declined the invitation. 

Cora was now on the stage : a transport of applause 
shook the house. , 

" How well she acts !" said RadclyiTe, warmly. 

'* YeSr** answered Godolphin, as with folded arms he 
looked quietly on : *' but what a lesson in the human 
heart does good acting teach us. Mark that glancing 
eye — that heaving breast — that burst of passion — ^that 
egonized voice: the spectators are in tears! The 
woman*s whole soul is in her child ! Not a bit of it ! 
8he feels no more than the boards we tread on : she 
is probsibly thinking of the lively supper we shall bare ; 
and when she comes off the stage, she will ciy, ' Did 
I not aef if well r " 

^^ Nay,** said Radclyffe, ^ she probably feels while 
she depicts the feeling/' 

** Not she : years ago she told me the whole science 
of acting was trick ; and trick — trick«— trick it is, on 
^e stage or off. The noble art of oratory — (noblo 
ibrsooth !) — is just the same : philosophy, poetry^-all, 

all hypocrisy. * Damn the moon !' said B to me, 

as we once stood gazing on it at Venice ; ' it always 
gives me the agne : but I haye described it well in my 
poetry, Godolphin— eh V ** 

>' But^-^" began Radclyffe. 

^* But me no buts," intemipted Godolphin, with the 
playful pertinacity which he made so graceful : *' yon 
are younger than I am ; when yon have lived as long» 
you shall have a right to contradict my system — not 
oefore.** 

Godolphin joined the supper-party. Like Godol* 

thin*s, Fanny*s life was the pursuit of {deasure: she 
inshed on it, in proportion to her means, the sam« 
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eost and eiepense, thqugh she wanted the same taste 
and refinemenu Generoos and profuse, like all her 
tribe— -like all persona who win money easily — ^she was 
chariiabie to all and luxurious in herseif. The supper 
was attended by. four male guests — Godolphin^ Saville» 
Lord Falconer, and Mr. Windsor. 

It was early sumrner : the curtains were undrawn, 
the Windows half opened, and the moonlight slept on 
che little grassplot that surrounded the house. The 
guests were in high spirits. '* Fill me this goblet,** 
cried Godolphin ; " Champagne is the boy's liquor ; I 
will return to it can amore, Fanny, let us pledge each 
other : stay : a toast ! What shall it be ?** 

** Hope üU old age, and Memory afterward,** said 
Fanny, smiltng. 

" Pshaw ! theatricals still, Fan V* growled Saville« 
who had placed a large screen between himself and 
ihe Window ; ^ no sentiment between friends." 

** Out on you, Saville," said Godolphin ; ^ as well 
might you say no masic out of the opera ; >hese verbal 
prettinesses colour conversation. But you rouis are 
•o d — d prosaie ; you want us to walk to Vice without 
a flower by the way.*' 

^ Vice, indeed !" cried Saville. ^ I abjure yonr vil- 
lanous appeliatives. It was in your companionship 
that I lost my character, and now you turn king*s evi* 
dence against the poor devil you seduced." 

'* Humph !" cried Grodolphin, gayly ; <* you remind 
me of the advice of the Spanish hid;dgo to a servant ; 
always choose a master with a good memory ; for, * if 
he does not pay, he will at least remember that he 
owes you.* In future I sh|tll take care to herd only 
with those who recollect, after they are finally de- 
bauched, all the good advice I gave them beforehand*** 

** Meanwhile,*' said the pretty Fanny, with her arch 
mooth half füll of chicken, ^ I shall recollect that Mr. 
Saville drinks his wine without toasts — as being a 
useless delay." 

'* Wine,*! iaid Mr. Windsor, sententiously, ^ wine is 
just the rerersd of love. Your old topers are all for 
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Coming at once to the botüe, and your lorers for ever 
mumbling the toast." 

** See what you have brought on yonraelf, SaTille, by 
affecting a joke upon me," said Godolphin. ^ Come, 
let U8 make it op : we feil out with the toaat, let us be 
leconciled with the glasa. Champagne V 

'* Ay, anything for a qaiet ltfe--e?en Ghanipagne,'' 
Said Savüle, with a mock air of patience, and dropping 
bis ahaip features into a State of the most placid re« 
pose. ** You wits are so ?ery severe. Yes, Cham- 
pagne if you please. Fanny, my love," and Saville 
msule a wry face as he put down the scarce-tasted 

flass, ** go on : another joke, if you please ; I now find 
can bear your satire better, at least, than your wine.** 

Fanny was all hüstle : it is in these things that the 
actress differs from the lady — there is no quiet in her. 
*' Another bettle of Champagne : what can haire hap- 
pened to this T** Poor Fanny was absolutely pained. 
SsTille enjoyed it, for he always reyengsd a jest by an 
impertinence. 

** Nay,** Said Godolphin, ^ our friend does but joke. 
Your Champagne is excellent, Fanny. Well, Saville, 
and where is young Greenhough! He is vanished. 
Report says he was marked down in your Company, 
and has not risen since." 

** Report is the civillest jade in the world. Accord- 
ing to her, all the pigeons disappear in my fields. But, 
•eriously speaking, Greenhough is off — gone to Amer- 
ica — over head and ears in debt — debts of honour* 
Now,** said Saville, very slowly, *' there's the differ« 
ence between the gentleman and the parvenu; the 
gentleiiian, when all is lost, cuts bis throat : the par^^ 
venu only cuts bis credito^s. I am really very angry 
with Greenhough that he did not destroy himself. A 
young man under my protection and all ; so d-^ un« 
grateful in him.** 

'* He was not much in your debt--«h V said Lord 
Falconer, speaking for the first time as the wino begaii 
10 get into bis head« 

Savi^e lool^ed hard at tbe speator, . 

I» V 
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*< Lord Falconer, a pinch of snuff : there is some- 
thing singularly happy in your question ; so much to 
tbe point; you have great koowledge of the world — 

riL He was very much in my äebt. 1 introduced 
vulgär dog into the worldi and he owes me all the 
thousands he had the honour to lose in good society !" 

" Do you know, Percy/' continued Saville, '' do you 
know, by-the-way, that my poor dear friend Jasmin is 
dead ? died after a hearty garoe at whist. He had just 
time to cry ' four by honours,' when death trumped him. 
It was a great shock to me : he was Uie second b^st 
player at Grraham'^. Those sudden deaths are veiy 
AwfuI, especially with the game in one's hands." 

*' Very mortifying indeed," seriously said Lord Fal* 
eoner, who had just been initated into whist. 

«^ nris droU," aaid Sayille, *' to see how often the last 
wofds of a man tally with his life ; *tis like the moral 
to the fable. 'Fhe best instance I know is in Lord 
Chesterfield, whose fine soul went out in that sublime 
and inimitäble sentence, * Give Darrell a chair.' " 

^ Capital !" cried Lord Falconer. ** Saville, a game 
at fc#ir/e." 

As the lion in the Tower looked at the lapdog, so, 
in all the compassion of contempt, looked Saville on 
Lord Falconer. 

^ Infelix puer P* muttered Godolphin ; '* InfeUxpuer 
ai^ue impar congressus AchüUy 

With all my heart," said Saville at last. *' Yet, 
)'ve been talking of death — such topics waken 
a man's conscience« Falconer, I never play for less 
Ihan— " - 

** Ponies ! I know it !" cried Falconer, triumphantly« 

^* Ponies ! Less than chargers." 

'< Chargers ! What are clmrgers V* 

*' The whole receipts of an Irish peer, Lord Fal- 
coner; and I make it a point never to lose üie first 
game.*' 

«* Such men are dangerous," said Mr. Windsor, with 
bis eyes shut 

<* Oh« Night !** cried Godolphiti» aprioging up thcat- 
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rically, '* thou wert made for song, and moonlight, and 
laughter — bat womeii's laughter ! Fanny, a song— - 
che pretty quaint song you sang me, years ago, in 
favour of a town love and an easy Hfe." 

Fanny, who had been in the pouta ever since Savilla 
had blamed the Champagne — for she was very anxious 
to be of hon Um In her own little way — now began to 
smile once more ; and, as the moon played on her 
arch face, she seated herseif at the piano, and, glan- 
cing at Godolphin, sang the foUowing song : 

LOTE COURTS THE PLEASURE3. 

1. 

Beliere m«, Love wm never mada 

In deserts to abide ; 
Leave Ag^e to take the sober shade, 

And Yoadi the suony aide. 

2. 

Lofe dozea by the padin^ brook, 

No friead to lonely place« ; ' 
Or, if he toy with Strephon's crook, 

Hia Chloea are the Gracea. 

3. 

Foraake " The Flaunting Town !** Alaa ( 
Be cells for saints, my own love ! 

The wine of life'a a toeial glaaa, 
Nor may bequaflfed alooe, lor«. 

4. 

Behold the dead and aolemn sea, 

To whieh our beinga flow ; 
Let wavea that soon so dark must be, 

Catch every glory now. 

I would not Cham that heart to this, 
To sicken at the reat ; 
' The eage we cloae a priaon ia, 
Tbe open cage a neaC. 
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CH AFTER UV. 

THS CAAESR OF C0K8TANCE. •— REAL STATE OF HER 
FEELINOS TOWARDS GODOLPHIIf. — RAPID SITCCESSIOlf 
OF FOLITICAL EVENTS.— CAKIIIR0*8 ADHÖVISTRATIOir« 
— CATHOLIC QUESTION . -— L0R9 dRET'iB SPBEOH.-— 
CANNING^S PEATH. 

While in scenes like these, alternated with mors 
refined and polished disstpation« Godolphia lavished 
away his life, Constance became more and vaare pow- 
erful as one of the oroaments of a great political party. 
Few women in England ever mixed more actirely in 
politics than Lady Erpingham, or with more remarka- 
i>le ability. Her friends were out of office, it is tnie ; 
but she saw the time approaching rapidly when their 
opinions must come into power. She had beguii to 
love, for itself, the scheming of political ambition, and 
in any country but England she would have been a 
conspirator, but in old times might hav» risen to be a 
queen ; but, as it was, she was only a proud, discontenl- ^ 
ed woman. She knew, too, that it was all she couki 
be, all that her sex allowed her to be ; yet she did not 
the less struggle and toil on. The £ite of her father 
still haunted her ; her promise and his death-bed still 
rose oft and solemnly before her ; the humiliations she 
had known in her early condition, the homage that had 
attended her later career» still cherishod in her haugh* 
ty soul Indignation at the faction he had execrated, 
and little less of the mighty class which that faction 
represented. That System of «Tashion** which sh« 
had so mainly contributed to strengthen, and which 
was originally by her intended to build up a Standard 
of opinion, independent of mere rank, and in defianca 
of mere wealth, she aaw polluted and debased, by tha 
nature of ita foUowen, into a vulgär afinmtery, wbiob 
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w«t wone than the morequiet dulness it had attempt^ 
ed to supplaot. Yet stiU sfae was cömforted by che 
tkouillit that through this 9y«t^m lay the way to more 
wboletome change«. The idols of rank and wealth 
once broken, ahe believed that a pure and saae worship 
muBt ukimately be eatablished. Doubtleas in the old 
FreBch rigime there were many women who Ikought 
like her, biii there were none who aUed like her — de- 
liberately, and wich an end. What an excellent, what 
a waming pioture i« conuUned in the entertaining nie« 
moira of Count Segur ! how adcnirably that agreeable 
goaaip developa the State of mind among the nobility 
ef France ! **^ nierry censurers of the old custonis" — 
^«Bchaated by the philosophy of Voltaire" — 'Vridicu- 
ling the old systemi" — *' embracing liberality as a fash<r 
ion/ and ** gayly treading a seil bedecked with flow- 
ers, which coacealed a precipice from their view 1** 
In England there are fewer flowers« and the precipie« 
will be less fearfuL 

A ceitain disappointment whicH had attended her 
marriage with Godolphin, and the disdainful resentment 
she feit at the pleasnres that allured him from her, 
tended yet more to deepen at once her distaste. for the 
habits of a frivolous society, and to nerve and concen- 
trate her powers of politieai intrigue. . Her mind grew 
more and more mascuiine ; her dark eye burned with 
a stemer fire ; the sweet mouth was less prodigal of 
its smiles ; and that air of dtgnity which sh^ had al- 
ways possessed, grew harder in its character and be- 
came command, 

This change did not tend to draw Godolphin nearer 
to her. He, so susceptible to coldness, so refining, so 
exacting, believed fuUy that she loved him no more-*- 
Aui she repented the marriage she had contracted. 
His pride was armed against her ; and he sought more 
eagerly those scenes where all, for the admired, the 
gallant, the sparkling Grodolphin, wore smiles and sun- 
shine. 

There was another matter that rankled in his breast 
with peeuliar bittemess« He had wished to xaise a 
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large aniii of money (in the purchase of soine eelebra»* 
ted works of art), which oould only be laised wkh 
Lady Erpingham's consent. When he had touched 
upon the point to her, she had notrefused, but ahe had 
hesitated. She seemed embarrassed, and, he thoaght, 
discontented. Hii» delieacy took alarm, and he never 
reourred to the qoestion again ; but he was secretly 
much displeased with her reluotant mannercNi that oc« 
casion. Nothing the proud so little forget as a coolness 
conceived upon money matters. In this instano« 60- 
dolphin afterward dtscovered that he had wronged 
Constance, and misiaterpreied the cause of her rehio» 
tance. 

Yet, as tirae flew on for both, bolb Mt a yeamkig 
of the heart towards each other ; and, had they beeA 
thrown upon a desert island — had there been füll lei- 
»ure, füll opportunity for a frank, unfettered interchänge 
of thonghc — they would hare been mntoally astonished 
to find themselves still so beloved, and each would 
have been dearer to the other than the first hour of 
earlier attachment. But whei^ once, in a very gay 
and occupied life, a husband and wife have admitted 
a seeming indifTerence to creep in between them, the 
chances are a thousand to one againel ita after-removal. 
How much more so with a wife so proud aa Constance 
and a husband so refining as Gtodolphin ! Fortunate» 
ly, however, as I said before, the temper of each was 
excellent; they never quarrelled; and the indiffer- 
ence, therefore, lay on the surface*, not at the depth. 
They seemed to the world an affectionate ooople, as 
couples go ; and their union would havo been classed 
by Rouchefouoault among thoae marriages that are 
Tery happy — ü »V a poini de dilmeux. 

Meanwhile, aa Constance had predieted» the political 
history of the country was roarfced by a perpetual prog- 
ress towards liberal opinions. Mr. Canning was now 
in offioe : th6 Oatholic Question was in every one's 
mouth : that measure, so artstocratic in itself, so strong 
a proof — (in the greater Sensation produced by the 
>clftim of peera and gentlemen to ait in PaiUam^nt and 
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hold Office, thaa hy the gatheringdistressetf of tlie peo- 
ple— the accumulated evils of the Poof Laws) — how 
eseentially aristocratic was the mental Constitution of 
fhe Upper classes ; that question» so really insignificant 
to the weal of a great empire when considefed. alone, 
was yet the first iion blow at Peniecutioa for opinion^s 
sake; and in this light only Constance regarded it. 
Doubtless, had the good of the peopie been the para- 
mount interest of the Legislature, a solid and large 
reform in the Criminal Code would have craved attei?* 
tion far more loudly, far more immediately than the 
rights of the Catholics to sit in Pariiament : but the 
one was for the smalU the other for the great t it is 
always in squabbles among themseWes that an arlstoc* 
racy open a breach for the peopie. 

There was a brilliant meeting at Erpingham Honse | 
those who composed it were of the heads of the party : 
but there were divisions among tliemselves ; Yome were 
secretly for joining Mr. Canning*s administration ; 
some had openly done so ; others remained in stubbom 
and jealous Opposition. With these last was the heart 
of Constance. 

'•Well, well, Lady Erpingham,*' said Lord Paul 
Plympton, a young nobleman who had written a duU 
history, and was therefore considered likely to succeed 
in parliamentary life — " well, I cannot help thinking 
yöu are too severe lipon Canuing ; he is certainly veiy 
liberal in his views.*^ 

** Is there one law he ever catised to pass for the 
benefit of the working classes ? No, Lora Paul, his 
iVhiggism is (ot peers, and his Toryism for peasants. 
With the same leeal he advocates the Catholic Question 
mnd the Manchester Massacre.** 

^ Yet, surely,** cried Lord Paul, *'yoa make adiffer. 
•nee between the just liberality that provides for prop- 
erty and intelligence, and the dangerous liberality that 
Would slacken the reins of an ignorant multitude." 

** But,** Said Mr. Benson, a very powerful member of 
the lK>wer House, " true politicians must conform to 
circumstanees. Canniog n&y not be all we wish, bot 
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BtiU he ooght to be supported. I confes» that I shall 
be generous : I care not for office, I care not for pow* 
er ; but Canning is surrounded with enemles, who are 
enemies also to the people : for thiat reason I bhall Sup- 
port him.*' 

♦• BraTO, Benson !" cried Lord Paul. 

** BraTO, Benson !** echoed two or three notables, who 
had waited an opportunity to deelare tbemselves ; 
*^ that's what I call handsome.'' 
* "Manlyl" 

•«Fairr 

•* Disinterested, by JTove !** 

Here the Duke of Aspindale suddenly entered the 
room. " Ahy Lady Erpingham, you should have been 
in the Lords to-night : such a speech ! Canning is 
crushed for eyer." 

" Speech ! from whom V 

** Ijord Grey — terrific : it was the Yengeance of a 
)ife concentrated into one hour ; it has shakeh the min- 
istry fearfully/' 

**Huniph!" Said Benson, rising; **I shall go to 
Brooks^s and hear roore." 

«< And I too/' Said Lord Paul. 

A day or two äfter, Benson, in presenting a petition, 
alluded in terms of high eulogy to the masterly speech 
made last night by a noble earl ; and Lord Paul Plymp* 
ton sa:id, '* It was indeed unequalled.** 

That's what I call handsome. 

Manly I 

Fair! 

Disinterested, by Jove ! 

And Canning died ; bis gallant soni left the field of 
politics broken into a thoUsand petty parties. Proiii 
die time of his death the two great hosts into which 
the strugglers for power were divided have never re- 
covered their former strength. The demärcation that 
his policy had tended to efface was afterward more 
weakened by bis successor the Duke of Wellington ; 
and häd ii not been for the question of Reform that 



Bgain drew the stragglera on either side aroond one 
determined banner, it is likely that Whig and Tory 
would, among the many minute sections and shades of 
difference« have iost for ever the two broad distinguish- 
ing colaurs of theür separate factions. 

Mr. Ganning died ; and now, with cedoubled energy, 
went on the wheels of political intrigue. The rapid 
succession of short-lived administrations, the ieisure 
of a prolonged peace, the pressure of debt, the wri- 
tings of phüosophers, all insensibly, yei quickly, ex^ 
cited that populär temperament which found its crisis 
in the Reform BilL 



CHAPTER LV. 

TOB BEATH OF OEOROE IV. — THE POLITICAL 8ITVATI0N 
OW PARTIES, AND OF LADY ERFINOHAM. 

The death of George ^e Fourth was the birth of a 
new era. During the later years of that monarch a 
fiilent spirit had been gathering over the land, which 
had crept even to the very walls of his seclusion. It 
cannot be denied that the various expenses of his reigu 
— ^no longer consecrated *by the youthful graces of 
the prince, no longer disguised beneath the military 
triomphs of the people — ^had contributed far more 
than theoretical speculations to the desire of political 
change. The shortest road to liberty lies through a^ 
tenuated pockets ! 

Gonstance was much at Windsor during the king's 
last illness, one of the saddest periods that ever pass- 
ed within the walls of a palace. The 'memorialists 
of the reign of the magnificent Louis XIV. will best 
convey to the reader a notion of the last days of 
George IV. For, like that great king, he was the 
representation in himself of a partieular period, and 

Vol. n.— K 
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he preserved much of the habits oi (and mneh, to0^ 
of the personal intereat attached to) hia youth throogh 
the dlreary decline of age. It waa melancholy to aee 
one who had played, not only so exalted, but so gallant 
a pari, breathing hia life away; nor was the gloom 
diminished by Uie many glimpaea of a fine original 
nature which broke forth amid infirraity and diseaae. 

Greorge lY. died : his brother socceeded ; and the 
English World began to breathe more freely, to look 
«round, and to feel that the change, long coming, was 
come at last, The Frendi ReVi^otibn, the new paiw 
liament, Lord Brougham's retum fbr YorkahirOy Mr. 
Hume's retum for Middlesex, the hurst of astonished 
Indignation at the Duke of WelIington*s memorable 
words againat refcnrm, aU betrayed, while they ripen- 
ed, the signs of the new age. The Whig ministry 
was appointed; appointed amid discontents in the 
city, suspicions among the friends of the people, 
amid fires and insurrections in the provinces ; convul> 
siona abroad« and tnrbulenee at home. 

The aituation of Constance in tbese changes wa» 
rather curious ; her intimacy with the lata king waa 
HO recommendation with the Whig govemment of hia 
aucceaaor. Her power, as the power of faahion i^ 
waya must in stormy times, had receiyed a shock; 
and as she had of lata been a little divided from the 
main body of the Whigs, ahe did not ahare at once in 
their anccess, or claim to be one of their allies. She 
remained silent and ak>of ; her parties were numeroua 
and splendid as ever, but the small plotting r^nüms 
of political intriguera were anapended. l%e hinted 
niyateriously at the necessity of pausing, to see what 
reform the new ministers would recommend, and what 
economy they would effect. The Tories, eapecially 
the more moderate tribe, began to eourt her; the 
Whigs, fiushed with their triumph, and too busy to 
ihink of women, began to neglect. Thia last circum- 
atance the high Constance feit keenly, but with the 
keenness rather of scom than indignation ; yean had 
deepened her aecret diaguat at all ariatocratic ordma»- 
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oes ; and looking rather at what the Whigs had been 
Ihan what, pressed hy the times, they have become, 
ehe regarded them as only playing with democrat 
coimters for aristocratic rewards. She repaid their 
neglect with contempt, and the ailent neutralist soon 
became regarded by them as the secret foe. 

Bat Gonstance was sufficiently the woman to feel 
mortified and wounded by that which she afiected to 
despise. No post at court had been offered to her by 
her former friends ; the confidant of George the Fourth 
had ceased to be the confidant of Lord Grey. Arrived 
at that dottbtful time of life when the beauty, althongk 
possesaing, is no ionger aasured of her charms, she 
feit the decay of her personal inflaence as a personal 
affiront ; and thus vezed, wonnded, alarmed in her mid- 
career, Gonstance waa more than ever sensible of the 
peculiar disquietudes that await female anabition, and 
tumed with sigha more frequent than heretofore to the 
lecoUections of that domestic love which seemed lost 
to her for ever. 

Mingled with the more outward and Tisible storra 
of polititfs there was, as there ever is, a latent tide of 
more theoretic and ultimate opinions. While the prac- 
tica! politicians were pla3ring their momentary parts, 
flchemers, and levellers, and speculators were propa- 
gating in all quarters doctrines which they fondly ima- 
gined were addressed to immortal ends. And Con- 
atanee began to tum with some coriosity to these 
charlatans or sages. The bright countess listened 
to thenr harangues, pondered over their demonstra- 
tions, and mused over their hopes. But she had lived 
too much on the surface of the actual world ; her hab- 
ita of thought were too essentially worldly to be con« 
▼erted, while she was attracted, by doctrines so Start- 
ling in their ultimate conclusions. She tumed once 
more to herseif, and waited, in a sad and thouehtful 
söUneaa, the progress of thinga— ^onvinced only of 
the vanity of Uiem alL 
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CHAPTER LVL 

TBE ROTSt A VALETVDINARIAN. — ^NEWS.— A FORTUNST- 

TELLER« 

Meanwhile tbe graced Grodolpbin floated down the 
sanny tide of bis prosperity. He lived cbiefly witb a 
knot of epicurean dalliers wkh tbe time, wbom he had 
selected from the wittiest avd tbe easiesi of the Lon- 
don World. Dictator of tbeatres — ^patron of operas— > 
Oracle in music — ^ntirrör of entertainments and eqoi* 
page — to these conditions bad bis natutal gonius^ and 
bis once dreaming dispositions been bowed at last l A 
round of dissipation, bowever, left bim no time for re- 
flection ; and be believed (perhaps be was not altogeth- 
er wrong) tbat the best way to presenre the happy 
equihbrinai of tbe biBart is to blimt its susceptibilities. 
As tbe most uneven sbapes, wben whirled into rapid 
snd ceaseless motion, will appear a perfect circle, so, 
once impelled in a career tbat admits no pause» our 
life loses its uneven angles, and gbdes od in smooth 
and rounded celerity, witb false aspeets more symmet- 
lical tban the krutb. 

One day Ck>dolphin visited Saville ; who now, old, 
wom, and fast waning to tbe grave, cropped tbe few 
.flowera on tbe margin, and jested, but witb soumess, 
on bis own decay. He found tbe actress (who bad 
also come to visit tbe man of pleasure) sitting by tbe 
Window, and rattling away witb her usual vivacity, 
wbile she divided her attention witb tbe labours of 
knitting a purse. 

'«Heaven only knows," said Saville, ''wbat all 
these times will produce. I lose my besul in tbe diz- 
zy quickness of events — Fanny, band me my snuff* 
box. > Well, I fancy my last bour is not far distant ; 
but I bope, at least, I sball die a gentleman. I bavQ 
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a greal dislike to the thought of being revoltttionized 
into a raturier. That's the only sort . of revolution I 
have any notion about« What do you say to all this, 
Godolphint Every one eise is tuming politician; 
yoimg Sundeiiaad, with his brocade waistcoat, whirls 
his cab down to the House at four o'dock every day ; 
dtnes at Bellamy's on cold beef ; and talks of nothing 
but that d— d good apeech of Sir Robert's ! Revo- 
luttona ! faith, ue revolution is come already. Revo- 
lutions only change the aspect of society; is it not 
changed enough within the last six months! Bah! 
I suppose you are bit by the mania ?" 

'< Not I ! while I live I will abjure the vulgär toil of 
ambition. Let others rule or ruin the State ; like the 
Dac de Lauznn, while the guillotine is preparing, l 
wiU4hink only of my oysters and my Champagne." 

** A noble creed !" said Fanny, smiling : ** let the 
World go to wreck, and bring, me my biscuit! That's 
Godolphin's motto." 

" It is life's motto." 

" Yes — ^ gentleman's life." 

" Pish ! Fanny, no satire from you : you, who are 
not (properly speaking) even a tragic actress ! But 
there is something about your profession sublimely 
pictoresque in the midst of these noisy brawls. The 
atorms of nations sbake not the stage ; you are wrap- 
ped in another life ; the atmosphere of poetry girds 
you. You are like the fairies who lived among men, 
visible only at night, and playing their fantastic tricks 
amid the surrounding passions — the sorrow, the crime, 
the avarice, the love, Üie wrath, the luxury, the famine, 
that belong to the grosser dwellers of the earth, You 
are to be envied, Fanny." 

'* Not so ; I am growing old." 

" Old 1" cried Saville : '« ah, talk not of it ! Ugh ! 
ugh ! Curse this cough I But hang politics ; it al- 
ways brings disagreeable reflections. Glad, my old 
pupil — glad am I to see that you still retain your au- 
gust contempt for tbose foolish strugglers — insects 
aplashing and panting in the vast stream of events, 

K3 
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which they scarcely stir, and in whiqli they scarcely 
dröp before they are drowned — ^*' 

*< Or the fishes, their passions, devour them," said 
Godolphin. 

"News!** cried Saville; " let us have real news; 
eut all the politics out ojf * The Times/ Fanny, with 
your scissors, and then read the rest." 

Fanny obeyed. 

" * Fire in: Marylebone !' " 

** That's not news ! Skip that.'* 

" * Letter from RadicaV " 

«Stuff! Whatelse?" 

" ' Emigration : no fewer than sixty-eight — '." 

*' Hold ! for Mercy's sake ! What de I, just going^ 
out of the World, care for people only going out of the 
country ? Here, child, give the paper to Godolphin ; 
he knows exactly what interests a man of sense." 

** * Säle of Lord Lysart's wines — •' " 

•* Capital !'* cried Saville : *» tJiaVs news — thafs in- 
teresting !" 

Fanny's pretty hands retumed to their kni^ting. 
When the wines had been discussed, the foUowing 
Paragraph was chanced upon : 

'^There is a foolish story going the round of the 
papers about Lord Grey and his yision : the vision is 
only in the silly heads of the inventors of the story^ 
and the ghost is, we suppose, the apparition of Oid 
Sarum. By-the-way, there is a celebrated fortune-tel- 
1er or prophetess now in London, making much noise. 
We conclude the discomfited Tories will next publish 
her oracular discourses. She is just arrived in time to 
predict the passing of the Reform Bill, without any 
fear of being proved an impostor.** 

" Ah, by-the-by," said Saville, *• I hear wonders of 
this sorceress. She dreams and divines with the most 
Singular accuracy ; and all the old women of both sez- 
es flock to her in hackney-coaches, making fools of 
themselves to-day in Order to be wise to-morrow. 
Have yöu Seen her, Fanny ?" 

** Yes," replied the actress, very gravely .* ^ and, in 
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Bober eamest, iahe has staitled me. Her countenance 
is so strikiDg, her eyes so wild, and in her conversa- 
tion there is so much enthusiasin, that she carries you 
away in spite of yourself. Do you believe in astrolo« 
gy, Percy T 

" I alinost did Qnce,*' said Godolphin, with a half 
aigh; **bnt does this female seer profess to choose 
Astrology in preference to caids? The last is the 
more convenient way of tricking the public." 

" Oh, but this is no vulgär fortune-teller, I assure 
yoH," cried Fanny, quite eagerly : '* she dwells much 
on magnetism ; insists on the efiect of your own ima- 
gination ; diseards all outward quackeries ; and, in 
Short, has either discoTered a new way of learning the 
luture, or revired some forgotten trick of deluding the 
public« Come and see her, some day, Qodolphin." 

^ No, I don't like that kind of imposture,'' said Go- 
dolphin, quickly ; and, turning away, he sank into a 
silent and gloomy reveiy. 



CHAPTER LVn. 

8t7FBRSTITION. — ^IT8 WONDEBFVL B1TECT0. 

It was perfectly true that there had appeared in 
London a person of the female sex, who, during the 
last few years, had been much noted on the Continent 
for the Singular boldness with which she promulgated 
the wildest doctrines, and the supposed felicity which 
had attended her vaticinations. She professed belief 
in all the dogmas that preceded the dawn of modern 
pbilosophy ; and a stränge, vivid, yet gloomy eloquence 
that pervaded her language, gave effect to theories 
which, while incomprehensible to the many, were 
alluring to the few. None knew her native country, 
although she was believed to come from the North of 
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Europe. Her Way of Hfe was lone, her habits eccen« 
tric; she soughtno companionship; ahe wa« beautiful, 
bat not of this earth's beauty ; men admired, but 
courted not ; she, at least, lived apart from the reach 
of human passions. In fact, the stranger Liehbvir, for 
such was the name the prophetess was known bj (and 
she assumed before it the French title of Madame), 
was not an impostor, but a fanatic : the ohords of the 
brain were touched, and the sound they gare back was 
erring and imperfect. She was mad, but with a cer- 
tain method in her madness ; a cold, and pretematural, 
and fearful spirit abode within her, and spake firom her 
lips ; its Toice froze herseif, and she was more awed 
by her own oraeles than her listeners themselves. 

In Vienna and in Paris her renown was great, and 
even terrible ; the greatest men in those capitals had 
consulted her, and spoke of her decrees with a certain 
reverence ; her insanity thriUed them, and they mistook 
the cause. Besides, on the main, she was right in the 
principle she addressed : she worked on the imagina- 
tion, and the imagination afterward fulfilled what she 
predicted. Every one knows what dark things may 
be done by our own fantastic persuasions ; belief en- 
sures the miracles it credits. Men . dream they shall 
die within a certain hour ; the honr comes, and the 
dream is realized. The most potent wizardries are 
less potent than fancy itself. Macbeth was a rourder- 
er, not because the witches predicted, but because 
their prediction aroused the thought of murder« And 
this principle of action the prophetess knew well ; she 
appealed to that attribute common to us all, the foolish 
and the wise, and on that firuiiful groond she sowed her 
soothsayings. 

In London there are always persons to mn after 
anything new, and Madame Liehbar became at once 
the rage. I myself have seen a minister hurrying 
from her door with his doak about his face ; and one 
of the coldest of living sages confesses that she told 
him what he believes, by mere haroan means,. she 
conld not have discovered» Delusion all l Bot what 
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age is free from it ? The race of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury boast their lights, but run as madly after any folly 
as their fathers in the eighth. What are the prophe« 
cies of St. Simon but a species of sorcery ? Why 
beiieve the external more Üian the inner miracle I 



There were but few persona present at Lady Erp- 
ingham's, and when RadclyfTe entered Madame Lichbur 
was the theme of the general conversation. So many 
anecdotes were told, so much that was false was min* 
gled with so much that seemed true, that Lady Erp- 
ingham's curiosity was excited, and she resohed to 
seek the modern Cassandra with the iirst opportunily. 
Grodolphin sat apart from the talkers, playing a quiet 
game at icarte. Constance's eyes stole evei and anon 
to his countenance: and when she tumed at length 
away with a sigh, she saw that Radclyfl'e's deep and 
inscrutable gaze was beut upon her, and the proud 
countess blushed, although she scarce knew why. 



CHAPTER LVra. 

tHE EMPIRE OF TIME AND OF LOTE. — TBE FROUD CON* 
STANCE OROWN WEAK AND HUMBLE. — AN ORDEAL. 

Abovt this time the Constitution of Lady Erpingham 
began to feel the effects of that life which, at once 
idle and busy, is the most exhausting of all. She suf- 
fered under no absolute illness ; she was free from 
actual pain ; but a fever crept over her at night, and a 
languid debility succeeded it the next day. She was 
melancholy and dejected; tears came into her eyes 
without a cause ; a sudden noise made her tremble ; 
htr nerves toere shahen — terrible disease, which marka 
a new epoch in life, which is the first token that our 
youth is about to leaye us ! 
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It is in sickness that we feel our troe rdiance on 
others, especially if it is of that vague and not danffer* 
onsxharacter when those around us are not shamed or 
roused into attendance ; when the care, and the sooth- 
ing, and the vigÜance are the result of that sympathy 
which true and deep love only feels. This thought 
broke upon Gonstance as she sat alone one moming in 
that mdod when books oannot aoinse, nor music lull, 
nor luxury sooth — ^the mood of an achLng memory and 
a spiritless frame, Above her, and over the mantel- 
piece of her favourite room, hung that picture of her 
father which I have before deschbed ; it had been long 
aince remoyed from Wendover Castle to London, for 
Constance wished it to be frequently in her sight. 
" Alas I" thought she, gazing upon the proud and ani- 
mated brow that beut down upon her : " alas ! though 
in a difierent sphere, thy lot, my father, has been mine; 
toil unrepaid, affection slighted, sacrifices forgotten; a. 
karder lot in pari ; for thou hadst, at least, in thy stir- 
iTing and magnificent career, continued ezcitement and 
perpetual triumph. But I, a woman, shut out by my 
sex from contest, from victory, am left only the thank- 
less task to devise the rewards which others are to 
enjoy ; the petty plot, the ppor intrigue, the toil without 
the honour, the humiliatioh without the revenge ; yet 
have I worked in thy cause, my father, and thou — 
thou, couldst thou see my heart, wouldst pity and ap- 
prove me." 

As Constance tumed away her eyes, they feil on 
the opposite mirror, which reflected her still lofty but 
dimmed and faded beauty; the wom cheek, the de- 
jected eye, those lines and hollows which teil the prog- 
ress of years ! There are certain moments when the 
tjme we have been forgetting makes its march suddenly 
apparent to our own eyes; when the change we have 
hitherto marked not Stares upon us rüde and abrupt ; 
we almost fancy those lines, those wrinkles planted 
in a Single hour« so unperceived have they been before« 
And such a moment was this to the beautiful CJbnr 
stance : she started at her. own likeness, and tumed 
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iBfolaiitarily ftom tfae vnflttteriiig minor« Beside it^ 
mi ker table, lay a locket, giyen her by Godolphin just 
before they married, and containing bis hair : it was a 
simf^e trifle, and the simplicity seemed yet more stri- 
king amid the costly and modern jewels that were scat* 
terä round it. As she looked on it, her heart, all 
woman still, flew back to the day on which, whisper* 
ing etemal love, he hung it round her neck. " Ah, 
happy daysf would üiat they conid retum!*' sighed 
the desolate schemer ; and sh&took the locket, kissed 
it, and, softened by all the nnrnberless recollectiens 
of the past, wept silently orer it. **And yet,'* she 
Said, after a pause, and wiping away her tears, ^' and 
yet dus weakness is miworihy of me. Lone, sad, ill, 
broken in frame and spirit as 1 am, he comes not near 
me ; I am nothing to him, nothing to any one in the 
Wide World. My heart, my heart, reooncUe thyself to 
thy fate 1 what theo hast been fröm my cradle, that 
shalt thoa be to my grave. I haye not even the ten* 
demess of a child to look to : the futme is all blank V 
Constance was yet half yielding to, half stmggling 
with these thonghts, when StaiiSbrth RadclySe (to 
whom she was neyer denied) was suddenly announced* 
Time, which, sooner or later, repays perseverance, al- 
though in a deceitfiil coin, had brought to Raddyffe a 
solid eamest of fiitnre hononrs. His name had risen 
high in the seience of his country ; it was equally hon« 
oared by the many and the few ; he had become a 
marked man— one of whom all predicted a bright here- 
after. He had not yet, it is trae, entered Parliament 
* — usuallythe greatarena in which English reputaticms 
are won^-bnt it was simply because he had refased to 
enter it imder the auspices of any patron ; and his po- 
litical knowledge, his depth of thought, and his stem, 
hard, and ambitious mind wefe not the less apprecia- 
ted and acknowledged. Between him and Constance 
friendship had continned to strengthen, and the more 
seas their political sentiments were in a great meas- 
ure the same, althongh originating in di&rent causes 
— ^hers from passion, his from re&ction. 
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Hastily Constance tumed aside her face and brashed 
away her tears as Radclyffe approaohed ; and then 
seeming to busy herseif among some papers that läy 
scattered on her escritoire, and gave her an excuse for 
concealing in part her countenance, ehe said, with a 
constrained cheerfulness, *' I am happy you are come 
to relieve my ennui ; I have been loolung over letters^ 
written so many years ago that I have been forced to 
remember how soon I shall cease to be yoong — ^no 
pleasant reflection for any one, much less a woman.*' 

^^ I am at a loss for a compliment in return, as yott 
may suppose," answered Radclyffe ; *' but Lady Erp- 
ingham deserves a peitance for even hinting at the 
possibility of being eyer less charming than she is— 
sa I shall hold my tongue.** 

'* Alas !" Said Constance, gravely, *' how little, save 
the mere triumphs of youth and heauty, is left to our 
sex ! How much, nay, how entirely, in all other and 
loftier objects, is our ambition walled in and fettered 1 
The human mind must have its aim, its aspiring ; how 
can yoar sex blame us, then, for being frivolous, when 
no aim, no aspiring, save those of frivolity, are granted 
US by Society ?" 

** And is love frivolous ?" said Radclyfie : " is the em- 
pire of the heart nothing V* 

** Yes !" exclaimed Constance, with energy, " for the 
empire never lasts. We are slaves to the empire we 
would found ; we wish to be loved, but we only suc- 
ceed in loving too well ourselves. We lay up our all 
-—our thoughts, hopes, emotions — ^all the treasure of 
our hearts — in one spot ; and when we would retird 
from the deceits and cares of life, we find the sanc- 
tuary walled against us — we love, and are loved no 
longer !*' 

Constance had tumed round with the eamestness of 
the feeling she expressed ; and her eyes, still wet with 
tears, her flushed cheek, her quivering lip, Struck to 
Radclyfie*s heart more than her words. He rose in- 
Toluntarily ; his own agitation was marked ; he moved 
several Steps towards Constance, and then phecked the 
Impulse, and muttered indistinctly to himself« 
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"No," Said Constance, moomfully, and scarcely 
heeding him, ^ it is in vain for us tobe ambitious« We 
only deceive ouraelvea ; we are not steni and harsh 
enough for the passion. Touch our affections« and we 
are recalled at once tothe sense of ourweakness; and 
I^-«I — ^would to God that I were an humble peasant gir], 
and not-Hiot what I am I" 

So saying, the lofty Gonstance sank down, over- 
powered with the bittemess ef her feelings« and cor- 
ered her face with her hands. Was Radclyfie a man 
that he could see this unmoved ? that be could hear 
those beautiful lips breathe complaints for the want of 
love, and not acknowledge the love that bumed at bis 
own heart ? Long, secretly, resolately had he strug« 
gled against the passion for Constance which bis fre- 
quent intercoarse with her had fed« and which bis con« 
sciousness that in her was the only parallel to himself 
that he had ever raet with in her sex had first led him 
to form ; and now lone, neglected, sad, this haughty 
woman wept over her unloved lot in his presence, and 
still he was not at her feet ! He spoke not, moved 
not, but bis breath heaved thick, and his face was as 
pale as death. He conquered himself. All within 
Radclyfie obeyed the idol he had worshipped, even 
before Constance ; all within him, if ardent and fiery, 
was also high and ^enerous. The acuteness of bis 
reason permitted him no self-sophistries ; and he 
would have laid his head on the block rather than 
breathe a word of that love which he knew, from the 
moment it was confessed, would become unworthy of 
Constance and himself. 

There was a pause« Lady Erpingham, ashamed, 
confounded at her own weakness, recovered herseif 
slowly and in silence, Radclyfie at length spoke« 
and his Toice, at first trembling and indistinct, grew, 
as he proceeded, clear and earnest. 

^'Never," said he, *'shall I forget the confidence 
youT emotione have testified in my — my friendship ; I 
am about to deserve it Do not, my dear friend (let 
Bie so call you)« do not forget that lifo is too Short for 
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miBtmderständings in whieh happinesi is concemed. 
Yott believe that — ^that Godolphin does not repay th« 
affection you have bome him : do not be ang^, dear 
Lady Erpingham ; I feel it indelicate in n\e to approach 
that subject, but my regard for you imboldens me. I 
knbw Godolphin^s heart ; he may seem light, neglecb- 
ful, but he loves you as deeply as ever ; he lores you 
entirely." 

Constancey humbled as ahe was, list^ied in breatfa- 
less silence ; her cheek bumed with blushes, and 
those blushes were at once to Radclyfle a tortwe and 
a reward. 

** At this moment,*' continued he, with constrained 
calmness, *' at this moment he fancies in you that very 
coldness you lament in him. Pardon me, Lady Erp- 
ingham, but Godolphin's nature is way ward, mysteri- 
ous, and exacting. Have you constüted, have you 
studied it sufficiently ? Note it well, sooth it ; and if 
his love can repay you, you will be repaid, God bloss 
you, dearest Lady Erpingham !" 

In a moment more Radclyfie had left tbe apartment. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

CONSTANCB MAKES A DISCOTBRT THAT TOUCHBS AND 
ENLIGHTBNS HSR AS TO GODOLPLDl's MATURX. — AH 
EVENT, ALTHOUOH IN PRIVATE UTE, NOT WITHOUT 
IT8 INTBREST« ' 

If Constance most bitterly reproached herseif, or, 
rather, her slackened nerves, her breaking healUi, that* 
she had before another — that other, too, not of her. 
own sex — betrayed her dependance upon even her 
husband*s heart for happiness ; if her conscience in«* 
stantly took alarm at the error (and it was indeed a 
grave one) which had revealed to aoy man her domes« 
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ttc griefs ; yet, an ihe other Iiand, she could not con- 
trol the wild thrill of delight with which she recalled 
those words that had so solenAily assured her ahe was 
alill beloved by Godolphin. She had a firm respect 
in Radclyffe's penetration and his sincerity, and knew 
that he was one neither to deceiye her nor be deceiv- 
ed himaelf : hitf advice, too, came home to her. Had 
she, indeed, with sufBcient address, sufficient softness, 
insinuated herseif into GodDlphin*s nature ? Neglect- 
ed herseli*, had she not neglected in retnm ? She ask- 
ed herseif this question, and was never weary of ex- 
amining her past conduct. That Radclyffe, the aus- 
tere and chilling Radclyffe, entertained for her any 
feeling warmer than friendship, she never for an in- 
stant suspected ; that snspicion alone would have 
driven him from her presence for ever. And although 
there had been a time, in his bright and exulting 
youth, wfaen Radclyffe had not been without ifaose 
arts which win, in the opposite sex, affection from 
aversion itself, those arts doubled, ay, a hnndred fold 
in their fascination, would not have availed him with 
the pure bot disappointed Ck>nstance, even had a sense 
of the right and wrong very different from the Stand- 
ard he now acknowledged permitted him to exert 
them. So that his was rather the sacrifice of im- 
pulse than of any triumph that impulse could after- 
ward have gained him. 

Many, and soft, and sweet were now the recoUec- 
tions of Constance. Her heart flew back to her eariy 
love among the shades of Wendover ; to the first con- 
fession of the fair enthusiastic boy, when he offered 
at her shrine a mind, a genius, a heart capable of 
frmts which the indolence of after life and the lethar- 
gy of disappointed hope had blighted before their time. 

If he was now so deaf to what she considered the 
nobler, because more stirring excitements of life, was 
she not in some measure answerable for the supine- 
ness t Had there not been a day in which he had 
vowed to toil, to labour, to sacrifice the very charac- 
ter of his mind for a union with her T Was she, after 
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all, was ahe right to adhere so rigidly to her fathei^s 
dying words, and to that yow afterward confirmed by 
her own pride and bittemess of soul ? She looked to 
her father's portrait for an auswar; and that daring 
and eloquent face seemed, for the first time, cold and 
unanswering to her appeal. 

In such meditations the hdurs passed, and midnight 
came on withont Gonstance having quitted her apart- 
ment. She now summoned her woman, and inquired 
if Grodolphin was at home. He had come in about an 
hour since, and, complaining of fatigae, had retired to 
rest. Gonstance again dismissed her maid and stole 
to his apartment. He was already asleep ; his cheek 
rested on his arm, and his fair hair feil wildly over a 
brow that now worked under the influence of his dreams. 
Gonstance put the light softly down, and, seating her« 
seif beside him, watched over a sleep 'which, if it had 
come suddenly on him, was not the less unquiet and 
disturbed. At length he muttered, ** Yes, Lucilla, yes ; 
I teil you, you are ai^nged. I have not forgotten you 1 
I have not forgotten that I betrayed, deserted you ! but 
was it my fault ? No, no ! Yet I have not the less 
sought to forget it These poor excesses, these chill- 
ing gayeties, were they not incurred for yon ? and now 
you come — ^you — ah« no ! — spare me !" 

/Shocked and startled, Gonstance drew back. Here 
was a new key to Godolphin's present life, his dissi- 
pation, his thirst for pleasure. Had He indeed sought 
tp lull the stings of conscience ? And she, instead of 
sopthing, of reconciling him to the past, had she left 
him alone to struggle with bitter and unresting thoughta, 
and to contrast the devotion of the one lost with the in« 
difference of the one gained ? She crept back to her 
own Chamber to commune with her heart and be still« 

" My dear Percy," said she, the next day, when he 
carelessly sauntered into her boudoir before he rode 
out, " I have a favour to ask of you." 

**Who ever denied a favour to Lady Erpixigham ?" 
' *< Not you, certainly ; but my favour is a great onot" 

«ftisgramed," 
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" Let US pass the summer in ***shire." 

Godolphin's brow grew clouded. 

^ At Wendover Castle f ' said he, aller a pause. 

'* We have never been there since our marriage," 
said Gonstance, evasively^ 

*• Humph ! as you will.** 

" It was the place," said Gonstance, *' where you, 
Percyi first told me you loved P 

The tone of his wife's voice Struck on the right 
chord in 6odolphin*s breast ; he looked upi and saw 
her eyes füll of tears, and fixed upon him. 

" Why, Gonstance," said he, much affected, ** who 
would ha^e thonght thAt you still cherished that remem- 
brance !" 

**Ah!'When shall I forget it?" said Gonstance; 
** then you loved me !*' 

** And was rejected." 

*' Hush ! but I believe now that I was wrong." 

**No, Gonstance; you were wrong, for your own 
happiness, that the rejection was not renewed." 

•* Percy !" 

** Gonstance 1" and in the accent of that last word 

there was something that encouraged Gonstance« and 

she threw herseif into Grodolphin*s arms, and murmured, 

' *' If I have offended, forgiye me ; let us be to each 

other what we once were." 

Words like these from thelips of one in whom such 
tender suf^lication such feminine yeainings were not 
common, subdued Godolphin at once. He folded her 
in his arms, and, kissing her passionately, whispered, 
** Be always thus, Gonstance, and you will be more to 
me than ever." 

L2 
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CHAPTERLX. 

TSE REFOUI BILL.— ^A YKRT SHORT CHAPTSR. 

Thib reconciliation was not so short-lived as matters 
of the kind frequently are. There is a Chinese proT- 
erb which says, " How near are two hearts when there 
is no deceit between them !" And the misunderstand- 
ing ef their mutual sentiments foeing removed, their af- 
fection became at once visible to each other. And 
Ckmstance, reproaching herseif for her former iN*ide, 
mingled in her manner to her husband a gentle« even 
an humble sweetness, which, being exactly that he had 
most desired in her, was what most attracted him. 

At this time Lord Jobn Russell brought forward the 
Bill of Parliamentary Reform. Lady Erpingham was 
in the lantem of the House of Gommons on that mem- 
orable night ; like every one eise, her feelings at first 
were all absorbed in surprise. ~ She went home ; she 
hastened to Godolphin's library. Leaning bis head on 
his hand, that stränge person, in the midst of erents 
that stirred the destinies of Europe, was absorbed in 
the old subtleties of Spiiiosa. In the frank confidence 
of revived love, she put her hand upon his Shoulder, 
and told him rapidly that news which was then on its 
way to terrify or to delight the whole of England. 

'* Will thia charm you , dear Constance ?" said he, 
kindly ; *' is it a blow to the party you hate and I sym* 
pathize with, or — ** 

" My father !" interrupted Constance, passionately, 
" would to Heaven he had seen this day ! It was this 
System, the patron and the nominee System, tha# crush- 
ed, and debased, and killed him. And now I shall see 
that System destroyed I" 

** So, then, my Constance will go orer to the Whigs 
in eamest !" 
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** Tes, becaiise I shall meet there tmth and tlie peo- 
ple!" 

Godolphin laughed gently at the French exaggeration 
of the aaying, and Gonstance forgave him. 

The fine ladies of London were a little divided as to 
the merits of the '* Bill j^ Constance was the first that 
declared in its favour. She was an important ally — 
as iroportant, at least, as a woman can be. A bright 
apirit reigned in her eye ; her step grew more elastic, 
her voice more glad. This was the happiest time of 
her life : she was happy in the renewal of her love, 
happy m the approaching triumph of her hate. 



CHAPTEB LXL 

THE SOLILOQUir ör TBE SOOTBSATER. — ^AN EFI80DICAL 
MTSTERT, INTRODUCED AS A TTFE OF TUE MAIIT 

THINGS IN LIFE THAT ARE NETER A.CCOUNTED FOR. 

ORATUIT0U8 DEYUTIONS FROH OUR COHHON CAREER. 

In Leicester Square there is a dim old house, which 
I have but this instant visited, in order to bring back 
iqore vividly to my recoUection the wild and unhappy 
being who for some short time inhabited its oldfash- 
ioned and gloomy Chambers. 

In that house, at the time I now speak of, lodged 
the mysterious Liehbur. It was late at noon, and she 
sat alone in her apartment, which was darkened so as 
to exclude the broad and peering sun. There was no 
trick, nor sign of the fallacious art she professed, visi- 
ble in the large and melancholy room. One or two 
books in*the German language lay on the table beside 
which she sat ; but they were of the recent poetry, 
and not of the departed dogmasy of the genius of that 
tongue. The enthusiast was alone j and with her 
hand supporung her chini and her eyes fixed on va- 
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cancy, she seemed feeding in silenee the thoughts 
that flitted to and fro. athwart a brain which had for 
years lost its certain guide ; a deserted mansion, 
whence the lord had dep^rted, and where spirita not 
of this common life had taken iip their haunted and 
desolate abode. And never was there a comitenance 
better suited to the character which this singular wom- 
an had assumed. Rieh, thick auburn hair was parted 
loosely over a brow in which the large and füll temples 
would have betrayed to a phrenologist the great pre- 
ponderance which the dreamlng and the imaginative 
bore 0¥er the stemer faculties. Her eyes were deep» 
intense, but of the bright and wandering glitter which 
is so powerful in its efiect on the beholder, because it 
betokens that thought which is not of this World, and 
inspires that fear, that sadness, that awe which few 
have looked on the face of the insane and not experi- 
enced. Her features were still noble, and of the fair 
Greek symmetry of the painter^s Sibyl;' but the cheeks 
were wom and hoUow, and one bright spol alone broke 
their marble paleness; her Ups were, howeyer, füll, 
andyet red, and, by their uncertain and varying play, 
gave frequent glimpses of teeth illustriously white, 
which, while contemplating the beauty of her face, 
aided — with somewhat of a fearful effect — ^the buming 
light of her stränge eyes, and the vague, mystic ez- 
pression of her abrupt and unjoyous smile. Yon might 
See, when her features were, as now, in a momentary 
repose, that her health was broken, and that she was 
not long sentenced to wander over that world where 
the soul had already ceased to find its home; but, 
the instant she spoke, her colour deepened, and the 
brilliant and rapid altemations of her countenance 
deceived the eye, and concealed the ravages of the 
worm that preyed within. 

'' Yes," Said she, at last breaking silenee, «nd soliU 
oqnizing in the English to&gae, bot with somewhat of 
aforeign accent; ^yes, I am in his city-^wi^in a 
few paces of his hiome ; I have seen him, I have 
faaaid hiiB» Night after nightr-jn rain, apd in the 
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teeth of the biting winds, I have wandered round bis 

home. Ay ! and I could have raised my voice« and 

shrieked a warning and a prophecy that shonld have 

Startled him from his sleep as the trumpet of the last 

angel ! but I hushed the sound within my soul, and 

covered the Vision with a thick silehce. Oh, Grod ! 

vhat have I seen, and feit, and known, since he last 

saw me ! But we shall meet again ; and, ere the year 

has roUed round, I shall feel the touch of bis Ups and 

die ! Die ! wbat calmness, wbat luxury in the word ! 

The fiery bürden of this dread knowledge I have heaped 

upon me, shufHed off; memory no more ; the past, the 

present, the future, exorcised ; and a long sleep, with 

bright dreams of a lulling sky, and a silver voice, and 

bis presencel" 

The door opened, and a black girl of about ten yeal« 

old, in tbe costume of her Moorisb tribe, announced 

the arrival of a new visiter. The countenance of 

Madame Liehbur changed at once into an expression 

of cold and settled calmness ; she ordered the visiter 

to be admitted, and presently Stainforth Riauiclyffe ea- 

tered the room. 

***** 

- * * * * * 

** Thou mistakest me and my lore," said the diviner ; 
^I meddle not with the tricks and schemes of the 
worldly ; I show the truth, not garble it." 

*' Pshaw l" said Radclyffe, impatiently ; " this Jargon 
cannot deceive me. You exhibit your skill for money ; 
I ask one exertion of it, and desire you to name your 
reward. Let us talk after the fashion of this worid, 
and leave tbat of the otber to our dupes^T 

*' Yet thou hast known grief too,*' said the diviner, 
musingly, '* and those who have sorrowed^ ougbt to 
judge more gently of each other. Wilt thou try my art 
on thyself ere thou askest it for others ?" 

** Ay, if you could restore the dead to my dreams." 

*^ I can !" replied the soothsayer, stemLy. 

Radclyffe laughed bitterly. ** Away with this talk 
to me ; or, if you would convince me, raise at once 
the spectxe I desire to s^e T 
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*< And dost thoä ihink, vain man,'* replied Liebburt 
hsnghtily, " that I pretend to the power thou speakest 
oft Yes ; but not as Ute imposUms of old (duU and 
gross, appealiag to outward spells, and spells wronght 
hy themselves alooe) affected to do. I can bring the 
dead before thee, but thou tbyself must act upon thy« 
seif." 

** Munnnery ! What woald you drive at V 

*' Wilt tfaou fast tbree days, and for üuree nights ab* 
stain from sleep, and tfaen yisit me oace again T' 

" No, fair deluder ; such a preliminary is too much 
to ask of a Neophyte. Tbree days without food and 
diree nights without deep ! Why, you would have to 
raise myself from the dead !" 

" And canst thou," said the diviner, with great dig- 
nity, *< canst diou hope that thou wouldst be wonhy of 
a revelation from a higher world — that for thee the 
keys of the grave should unlock their awful treasure« 
aad the dead reflirn to life, when thou scruplest to mor- 
tify thyflesh and loosen the ear&ly bonds that cumber 
aad chain the sptrit ? I will teil theo, that only as the 
soul detaches itself from the frame, can its inner and 
purer sense awaken, and the füll consciousness of the 
invisible and divine things that Surround it descend 
upon its powers.''^ 

'' And what," said Radclyfle, startled more by tho 
countenance and voiee than the words themselves of 
the soothsayer, ** what would you then do, jsupposing 
thM I performed this penance T 

^ Awaken to their utmost sense, even to pain and 
torture, the naked nerves of that Great Power thou 
callest the Imagination ; that Power which presides 
orer dreams and visions ; which kindles song, and 
lives in the heart of melodies ; which inspired the Ma« 
gian of the East and the Pythion voices, and in the 
storms and thunder of savage lands originated the no- 
tion of a God and the seeds of human worship ; that 
vast presiding^ power which, to the things of mind^ is 
what &e Deity is to the unirerse itself — the Creator 
of dl. I would awaken, I say, that power from its ac« 
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customed sleep, where, huried in the heart, it folds ito 
wings, and liyes but by fits and atarts, nnquiet but un- 
arou9ed ; and by that power tbou wouldst see, and feel, 
and know, and tfarougk it only thou wouldat exist. So 
that it would be with theo as if the body were not ; as 
if thou wert ahready aU-apiritual, all-living. So Üiou 
wouldst leam in iife that which may be open to tbse 
aller deatk ; and so«80ul mightnow, as hereafter, con- 
verse with soul, andrevoke the past, and sail prescient 
down the dark tides of the future. A brief and fleet« 
ing privilege, but dearly purchaaed. Be wise and dis- 
believe it ; be happy and reject it !" 

Radclyfie was impressed» despite himself, by the 
solemn novelty of this language, and Üie deep moum- 
fnlness with which the soothsayer's last sentence died 
away. 

" And how," said he, after a pause, '^ how, and by 
what arts, would you so awaken the imaginative fac- 
ultyr 

'* Ask not until the time comes for the trial," answer- 
ed Liehbur. 

'' But can yon awaken it in all ? the dull» the unideal, 
as in the musing and ezalted V* ^ 

" No ! but the dull and unideal will not go through 
the necessary ordeaL Few besides those for whom 
Fate casts her great parts in life*s drama ever come to 
that point when I can teach them the future." 

<« Do you mean that your chief votanes are among 
the great ? Pardon me, I should have thought the 
most superstitious are to be found among the most ig- 
norant and lowly." 

" Yes ; but they consult only what imposes on dieir 
credulity, without demanding stem and severe sacnfice 
of time and enjoyment, ad I do. The daring, the res- 
olute, the scheming, with their souls intent upon great 
objects and high dreams — ^those are the men who de- 
spise the charms of the moment, who are covetous of 
Piercing the far future, who know how much of their 
hitherward career has been brightened, not by genius 
or nature, but some stränge confluence of events, some 
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m3r8teriou8 agency of fate. The great air^ always for- 
tunate, and therefore mostly aeekera into the decrees 
of fortune/' 

So great is the influence wbich enthuaiaam, right or 
WTOog, alwaya exercises overua, that eTen the han] and 
acute Radclyffe— who had entered the room with the 
most profound contempt for the pretensions of the sooth- 
sayer, and partly from a wish to find materials for ridi- 
ciüing a folly of the day ; partly, it may be, from the de- 
sire to examine which belonged to his nature — began to 
consider in his own mind whetfaTer he should yield to 
his curiosity, now strongly excited, and pledge himself 
to the preliminary penance the diviner had ordained. 

The Boothsayer continued : ' 

^ The Stars, and the clime, and the changiiig mo<m 
have power over us — why not ? Do they not have in- 
fluence over the rest of nature t But we can only un- 
ravel their more august and hidden secrets by giving 
füll wing to the creative spirit which first taught ue - 
their elementary nature, and which, when released from 
earth, will have füll ränge to wander over their brilliant 
iieldc« Know, in one word, the Imagination and the 
soul are one, one indivisible and the same ; on that truth 
rests all my lore." 

** And if I followed your precepts, what other pre- 
liminaries would you enjoin f" 

" Not until thou engagest to perform them will I teil 
diee more." 

•• I engage !" 

** And ewear T" 

" 1 swear !" 

The soothsayer rose— and— 

* * * * * 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

IN WHICH THE COMMON LIFE OUDBS 1NT0 THE STRANGE« 
— EQUALLY TRUE, BVT THE TRVTH NOT EQUALLT 
ACJENOWLEDOED. 

It was on the night of this interview that Constance, 
Coming into Godolphin*8 room, found him leaning 
against the wall, pale, and agitated, and almost insen- 
sible. " Good God, you are ill l"^she exclaimed, and 
wound her arms round his neck. He looked at her 
long and wistfuUy, breathing hard all the time, until 
at length he seemed slowly to recover his self-posses- 
sion, and, seating himself, motioned Constance to do 
the same* After a pause he said, clasping her band, 

** Listen to me, Constance. My health, 1 fear, is 
breaking ^ I am tormented by fearful yisions ; I am 
possessed by some magic influence. For several 
nights successively, before falling asleep, a cold tre- 
mour lias graduaUy pervaded my frame ; the roots of 
my hair stand on end ; my teeth chatter ; a vague hör« 
ror seizes me ; my blood seems turned to a solid sub- 
stance, so curdled and stagnant is it. I strive to 
speak, to cry out, but my voice clings to the roof <^ 
my mouth ; I feel that I have no longer power over 
myself. Suddenly, and in the very midst of this ago- 
ny, I fall into a heavy sleep ; then come stränge be- 
wildering dreams, with Volktman^s daughter for ever 
presiding over them ; büt with a changed countenance, 
calm, unutterably cdm, and gazing on me with eyes 
that bum into my soul. The dream fades; Lwake 
with the moming, but ezliausted and enfeebled. I 
have consulted physicians ; 1 have taken drUgs ; btit I 
cannot break the spell — the previous horror and the 
after-dreams. And just now, Constance, just now-— 
you See the window is open to the park, the gate of 
the garden is unclosed-^I happened to lift my eyes. 

Vol. n.— M 
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and lo ! gazing upon me in the sickly moonlight, was 
the countenance of my dreams— Lucilla's, bat how 
altered ! Merciful Heaven ! is it a mockeiy, or can 
the living Lucilla Teally be in England ? and have 
these visions, these terrors, been part öf that mysteri* 
ous sympathy which united us ever, and which her fa- 
llier predicted ahould cease but with our lives't" 

The emotions of Godolphin were so rarely visible, 
and in the present instance they were so unaffected and 
so roused, that Oonstanc^ could not summon courage 
to sooth, U> cheer him ; she herseif was alarmed and 
shockedy and glanced fearfully towards the window, 
lest the apparition he had spoken of should reappear. 
Ali without was still ; not a leaf stirred on the trees in 
the Mall ; no human figure was to be seen. She tum- 
ed again to Godolphin, and kissed the drops firom his 
brow, and pressed his che^k to her bosom. 

" I have a presentiment," said he, '* that something 
dreadful will happen shortly. I feel as if 1 were near 
8ome great orisis of my life, and as if I were aboot to 
Step from tiA bright and palpable world into regions of 
cloud and darkness. Constance, stränge misgivings 
as to my choice in my past life haunt and perplex me. 
I have sought only the present ; I have abjured all toil, 
all ambition, and laughed at the future ; my band has 
plucked the rose-leaves, and now they lie withered in 
the grasp. My youth flies me ; age scowls on me 
from the distance — ^an age of firivolities that I once 
scomed; yet-^yet, had I formed a different creed, 
hQw much I might have done ! But — but, out on this 
cant ! My nerves are shattered, and l prate nonsense. 
Lend me your arm, Constance ; let us go intp the sa- 
loon, and send for music !" 

And all that night Constance watched by the side 
of Grodolphin, and marked in mute terror the convul- 
sions that wrung his sleep, the foam that gathered to 
his lip, the cries that broke from his tongue. But she 
was rewarded when wi^ the gray dawn he awoke, 
and, catching her tender and tearful gaze, flung himself 
upon her bosom, aad bacto God bloss her for her love ! 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

A MEBTINO BBTWKCN CONSTANCB AND TBE FROFH" 

BTE88. 

A STRANGE auspicion had entered Constance's mind, 
and for Godolphin's sake ehe resolved to put it to the 
proof. She drew her mantle round her stately figure, 
put on a largo disguisiiig bonnet, and repaired to Mad- 
ame Liehbur's house. 

The Moorish girl opened the door to the countess ; 
and her stränge dress, her Afric hue and features, re* 
lieved by the long, glittenng pendants in her ears, 
while they seemed suited to the eccentric reputation 
of her mistress, brought a slight smile to the proud 
lip of Lady Erpingham as she conceived them a part 
of the charlatanism practised by the soothsayer. She 
only replied to Lady Erpingham's question by an in- 
telligent sign ; and, running lightly np the staira, con- 
ducted the guest into an anteroom, where she waited 
but for a few moments before she was adinitted into 
Madame Liehbur's apartment 

The effect that the personal beauty of the diTiner 
always produced on those who beheld her was not 
less powerful than usual on the surprised and admiring 
gaze of Lady Erpingham. She bowed her haughty 
biow with involuntalry respect, and took the seat to 
vhich the enthusiast beckoned. 

** And what, lady,*' said the soothsayer, in the foreign 
mnsic of her low voice, '* what brings thee hither ? 
Wouldst thou gain, or hast tfaou lost, that gift our poor 
sex prizes so dearly beyond its value ? Is it of love 
that thou wouldst speak to the Interpreter of dreama 
and the priestess of the things to come !** 

While the bright-eyed Liehbur thus spoke, the 
countess examincd tlufough her veü the fair face bfr* 
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fore her, comparing it with that description which Go- 
dolphia had given her of the sculptor's daughter, and 
her suspicLons acquired new strength. 

*< I seek not that which you aUude to/* said Con- 
stance : '* but of the future, although witbout any defi- 
nite object, I would indeed like to question you. All 
of US love to pry into dark recesses hid from our viow, 
and over which you profess the empire." 

" Your Toi^e is sweet, but commanding," said the 
orade ; *' and your air is stately, as of one bom in 
courts. Lift your veiU that I may gaze upon your 
face, and teil by its lines the fate your character has ^ 
shaped for you." 

'* Alas !" answered Gonstance, ^ life betrays few of 
its past signs by outward token. If you have no wiser 
art than that drawn from the lines and features of our 
countenances, I shall still remain what I am now — ^an 
unbeliever in your powers." 

** The brow, and the lip, and the eye, and the ex- 
pression of each and all,'^ answered Liehbur, ** are not 
the lying index you suppose them." 

'* Then,** rejoined Gonstance, " by those signs will 
I read your own destiny, as you would read mine." 

The sibyl started, and waved her band impatiently ; 
but Gonstance proceeded. 

** Your birth, despite your fair locks, was under a 
southem sky ; you were nursed in the delusions you 
now teach ; you were loved and left alone ; you are 
in the country of your lover. Is it not so ? Am I not 
an Oracle in my tum f ' 

The mysterious Liehbur feil back in her chair ; her 
ups apart and blanched, h^r hands clasped, her eyes 
fixed upon her visitant. 

*' Who are you V* she cried at last, in a shrill tone ; 
** who, of my own sex, knows my wretched history ? 
8peak, speak ! in meicy speak ! teil me more i con- 
vince me that you have but vainly guessed my secret, 
er that you have a right to know it !" 

*' Did not your father forsake for the blue skies of 
Borne his own colder shores V* continued Constancet 
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ftdopting the heightened aed romantic tone of the one 
she ad<&e88ed ; ** and Percy, Godolphin — is that name 
still familiär to the ear <^ Lncilla Volktman V 

A loud, long shriek burot from the lips of the sooth- 
sayer, and she sank at once lifeless on the ground« 
G^atly alarmed, and repenting her own abmptness« 
Constance hastened to her assistance. She lifted the 
poor being, whom she unconscioosly had once contrib- 
uted so deeply to injure, fiom the ground : she loos« 
ened her dress, and perceived that around her neck 
hung a broad ivory necklace wrought with curious char- 
aoters, and many nnconth forma and symbols. This 
eTidence that, if deluding others, the soothsayer delu- 
ded herseif also, touched and affected the countess ; 
and while she was still busy in chafing the temples of 
Lncilla, the Moor, bronght to the spot by that sudden 
shriek, entered the apartment. She seemed snrprised 
and terrified at her mistress's condition, and poured 
forth« in some tongne unknown to Constance, what 
seemed to her a ToUey of mingled reproach and 
lamentation. She seized Lady Erpingham's band, 
dashed it indignantly away, and, supporting herseif 
the ashen cheek of Lucilla, motioned to Lady Erp« 
ingham to depart ; bot Constance^ not easily accus- 
tomed to obey, retained her position beeide the still 
insensible Lucilla; and now, by slow degrees and 
with quick and heary sighs, the unfortunate daughter 
of Volktman retumed to life and consciousness. 

In assisting Lucilla, the countess had thrown aside 
her veil, and the eyes of the soothsayer opened upon 
that süperb beauty which once to see was never to 
forget. Involuntarily she again closed her eyes and 
groaned audibly : and then, summoning all her cour- 
age, she withdrew her hand from Constance/s clasp, 
and bade her Moorish handmaid leave them once more 
alone. 

" So, then,** said Lncilla, after a pause, ** it is Percy 
Godolphin's wife — ^his English wife — who has oome to 
gaze on the fallen, the degraded Lucilla; and yet,** 
sinking her voice into a tone of ineffable and plaia« 

M 2 
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tive sweetnesa« ^ yet I have slept on his bosom, and 
been dear and sacred to him as thou! Go, proud 
lady, go ! leaTe nie to my mad, and sanken, and soli- 
tary State. Go !" 

^,f Dear Lucilla !" said Gonstance, kindly, and stri* 
ving once more to take her hand, *'do not cast me 
away from you. I have long sympathized with yonr 
generous although erring heart — ^your hard and bitter 
misfortunes. Look on me only as your friend — nay, 
your sist^r, if you wilL Let me persuade you to 
leave this stränge and desultory life ; choose your 
own home : I am rieh to overflowing ; all you can de- 
sire shall be at your command. He shall not knöw 
more of you, unless (to assuage the remorse that the 
memory of you does, I know, still occasion him) you 
will suäer him to leam, from your own hand, that you 
are well and at ease, and that you do not revoke your 
former pardon. Gome, dear Lucilla !*' and the arm of 
the generous-and bright-souled Constance gently wound 
round the feeble fratne of Lucilla, wha now, reclining 
back, wept as if her heart would break. " Gome, give 
me the deep, the grateful joy of thinking I can minis- 
ter to your future comforts. I was the cause of all 
your wretchedness : but for me Godolphin would 
have been yours for ever — would probably, by mar- 
riage, have redressed your wrongs; but for me you 
would not have wandered an outcast over the inhos- 
pitable world. Let me in something repair what I 
have cost you. Speak to me, Lucilla !" 

'* Yes, I will speak to you,'' said poor Lucilla, throw- 
ing herseif on the ground, and clasping with grateful 
warmth the knees of her gentle soother; *'for long, 
long years— I dare not think how many — ^I have not 
heard the voice of kindness fall upon my ear. Among 
Strange faces and harsh tongues hath my lot been cast ; 
and if I have wrought out from the dreams of my young 
hours the course of this life (which you contemn, but 
not justly), it has been that I may stand alone and not 
dependant ; feared and not despised. And now you, 
you whom I admire, and envy, and would reverence 
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more than living woman (f(»r he loves you and deems 
you worthy of him), you, lady, speak to me as a sis- 
t«r would speak, iwd — and — ** Uere sobs interrupted 
Lucilla's Speech ; and Constance herseif, almost equal- 
ly affected, and finding it vain to attempt to raiße her, 
knelt by her side, and, tenderly caressing her, sought 
to comfort her, ev^n while she wept in doing so. 

And this was a beauttful passage in the life of the 
lofty Constance ; neitrer did she seem more noble than 
when, thus lowly and humbling herseif, she knelt be- 
eide the poor victim of her husband's love, and whis- 
pered to the diseased and withering heart tidings of 
comfort, charity, home, and a futurity of honour and 
of peace. But this was not a dream that could long 
lull the perturbed and erring brain of Lucilla Volkt- 
man. And when she recoTered in some measure her 
self-possession, she rose, and« throwing back the wild 
hair from her throbbing temples, said, in a calm and 
moumful voice, 

^ Yoar kindness comes too late. I am dying fast — 
fast. All that is left me in the world are these very 
visions, this very power— call it delusion, if you will 
— from which you would tear me. Nay, look not so 
reproachfuUy and in such wonder. Do you not know 
Utax men have in poverty, sickness, and all outer de^ 
spair clung to a creatiire spint within — a world peo- 
pled with delusions — ^and called it Poetry ? and that 
gift has been more precious to them than all that 
wealth and pomp could bestow ? So," continued Lu- 
cilla, with fervid and insane enthusiasm, '* so is this, 
tny creative spirit, my imaginary world, my Inspiration, 
what poetry may be to others. I may be mistaken in 
the truth of my belief. There are times when my 
brain is cool and my frame at rest, and I sit alone and 
think over the real past — when I feel my trust shaken 
and my ardour damped : but th^t thought does not con- 
sole, but torture me ; and I hasten to plunge once more 
among the charms, and spells, and mighty dreams that 
wrap me from my iiving seif. Oh, lady ! bright, and 
beautiful, and lofty as you are, there may come a time 
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when yoa can conceivei that even madness may be ä 
relief. For" (and here xhe wandering light burned 
brighter in the enthusiast's glowing eyes), " for, when 
ihe night is round ns, and there is peace on earth, and 
the wprld*s children sleep, it is a wild joy to alt alone 
and vigilant, and forget that we live and are wretched. 
The Stars speak to us then with a wondrous and stir« 
ring Toice ; they teil us of the doom of men and the 
wreck of empires, and prophesy of the far events 
i^ich they taught to the old Chaldeans. And then the 
i^inds, widking to and fro as they list, bid us go forth 
with them and hear the songs of the midnight spirits ; 
for you know,** she whispered with a smile, putting 
her band upon the arm of the appalled and shrinking 
Constance, who now saw how hopeless was the min- 
isti-y she had undertaken, "that this world is given up 
to two tribes of things that live and have a soul : the 
one bodily and pälpable as we are; the other more 
glorious, but invisible to our dull sight — though I have 
Seen them — dread solemn shado^s, even in their 
mirth ; the night is their season as the day is ours ; 
they march in the moonbeams, and are bome upon the 
wings of the wind. And with them, and by their 
thoughts, I raise myself from what I am and have been« 
Ah, lady, wouldst thou take this comfort from me ]" 

'* But," Said Constance, gathering courage from the 
gentleness whieh Lucilla's insanity now wore, änd try- 
ing to sooth, not contradict her in her present vein, '* but 
in the country, Lucilla, in some quiet and sheltered 
nook, you might indulge these visions without the cares 
and uncertainty that must now perplex you ; without 
leading this dangerous and roving life, wbich must at 
times expose you to insult, to annoyance, and diseon- 
tent you with yourself." 

** You are mistaken, lady/' said the astrologer, proud- 
ly ; " none know me who do not fear. I am powerful, 
and I hug my power — ^it comforts me : without it, what 
should I be? an abjeet, forsaken, miserable woman. 
No ! that power I possess^to shake men's secret souls 
*-«ven if it be a deceit---even if I ahould laugh at 
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them, not pity — ^reconciles rae to myself and to the 
past. And I am not poor, madam," as, with the com- 
mon caprice of her intirmity, an angry suspicion seem- 
•d to cross her ; " I want no one's charity ; I have 
leamed to maintain myself. Nay, I could be e¥«a 
wealthy if I would !" 

*^ kndj" «aid Gonstance, seeing that (or tbe preaent 
she mnst postpone her benevolent intentions, '* and ha 
— Godolphin — you forgive him still ?" . , 

At that name it was as if a sudden charm had been 
whispered to the fevered heart of the poor fanatic : 
her head sank from its proud Hearing ; a deep, a soft 
blush coloured the wan cheek ; her arms dropped be« 
aide her ; she trembled violently ; and, after a moment's 
ailence, sank again on her seat and covered her face 
with her hands. " Ah !" said she, softly, ** that word 
brings me back to my young days, when I asked na 
power but what love gave me over one heart : it bringat 
me back to the blue Italtan lake, and the waving pinea, 
and our solitary home, and my habe's distant grave. 
Teil me,** she cried, again starting up, '^ has he not 
spoken oif me lately ? has he not seen me in bis dreams ?. 
have I not been preseat to bis soul when the frame, 
torpid and locked, severed us no more, and in the still 
hours 1 charmed myself to bis gaze ? Teil me, has he 
not owned that Lucilla haunted bis pillo^w ? Teil me; 
and, if I err, my spells are nothing, my power is vanity, 
and I am the helpless creature thou wouldst believe 
mer 

Despite her reasoft' and her firm sense, Gonstance 
half shuddered at these mysterious words, as she re- 
called what Percy had told her of bis dreams the pre- 
ceding evening, and the emotions she- herseif had wit- 
nessed in bis slumbers when she watched beside bis 
bed« She remained silent, and Lucilla regarded her 
countenance with a aort of triumph. 

'* My art, then, is not so idle as thou wouldst hold. 
But — hush ! — last night I beheld him, not in spirit, but 
visibly, face to face ; for I wander at times before Ina 
home (his home was once mine ]) ; and he saw me, 
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and was smitten witfa fear ; in these wom features ha 
conld recognise not tbe hsnng Lucilla he had known. 
Bat go to him ! — ^tho«, his vife, his own — go to him ; 
teil him — no, teil him not of me. He must not seek 
me ; toe must not hold parley together : for oh, lad^'' 
^ (and LuciUa's face became settled iiito an ezpressioa 
so sad, so uneartUy sad, that no word can paint, no 
heart conceive its utter and solemn sonow)» ^ when 
we two meet again to commune, to converse — ^when 
once more I toueh that hand — ^when once more I feel 
^at belo^ed, that balmj breath, my last hour is al 
hand ; and danger — imminent, (krk, and deadly dan* 
ger — eliiigs fast to him P* 

As she spoke Lucilla closed her eyes, as if to shui 
some horrid vision from her gaze; and Constanee 
looked fearfuUy around, almost expecting some appa* 
ntion at hand. Presently LuciÜa, moving silently 
across the room, beckoned to the countess to foUow : 
she did 8(»: they entered another s^portment : before a 
recess there bong a black curtain: Lueilla drew il 
slowiy aside, and Constanee tumed her eyes from a 
dazading light that broke upon them ; when she again 
looked, she beheld a sort of glass-dial, maiked with 
▼arious qnaint hieroglyphics and the ßgures o( angels^ 
beautifolly wrought ; bot around the dial, which was 
etrcular» were ranged many stars, and the i^anets, sei 
in due order. These were lighted from within by 
some chymical process, and bumed with a clear and 
lustrous, but silver light. And Constanee obsenred 
that the dial turned round, and that the stars tumed 
with it, eaeh in a separate moli(Ni ; and in the midst 
of the dial were the hands as of a clock — that raoved» 
but so slowiy that the most patient gaze alone could 
obsßrve the motion. 

While the wondenng Constanee regarded this singu« 
lar device,* liUcilla pointed to one star that bumed 
brighter than the rest ; and below it, half way down 
the dial, was another, a faint and sickly orb, that, when 
watched, seemed to perform a much more rapid and 
irregulär course than ita fellowa» 
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^The bright star is his," said ahe ; ^* saA yoa dim 
%nd dying one is the type of mine. Note: in the 
coune they both pursue, Üiey must meet at last ; and 
when they meet, the mechanism of the whole halts — 
the work of the dial is for ever done« These hands 
indieate hourly the progress made to that end ) for it 
is the mimicry and symbol of mine. Thus do I num- 
ber the days of my fate ; thus do I know, even ahnost 
to a second, the period in which I shall join my Fathe^ 
Chat is in Heaven ! 

*< And now,^* continued the maniac (though maniae 
is too harsh uid decided a word for the dreaming wild- 
ness of LuciUa*8 insanity), as^ dropping the curts^in, 
ehe took her guest's band and conduoted her back into 
(he onter room, ^ and now fturewell 1 You sought me, 
and« I feel, only from kind and generous motives. TVe 
shall never meet more. Teil not your husband that 
you have seen me 1 He will know soon« too soon, of 
my existence : fain would I spare him that pang and,** 
growing pale as she spoke, " that perilj but Fate for- 
bids it. What is writ is writ: and who shall blot 
God's sentence from the stars, which are his book 1 
Farewell 1 hi^ thoughts are graved upon your brow : 
may they bless you ; or, where they faul to bless, may 
they consde and support. Farewell ! I have not for- 
gölten to be grateful, and I still dare to pray/' 

Thus saying« Lucilla kissed the band she had held» 
and« turning hastily away, regained the room she had 
just left ; and, locking the door« left the stunned and 
bewildered countess to depart from the melancholy 
abode. With faltering steps she quitted the Chamber« 
and at the foot of the stairs the little Moor awaited 
her. To her ezcited faacy there was something eltrich 
and pretematural in the gaze of the yonng African, and 
the grin of her pearly teeth, as she opened the döor to 
the visitant. Hastening to her canriage, which she 
had left at a comer of the square, the countess re- 
joiced when she gained it ; and, throwing herseif back 
on the luxurioüs cushion, feit as exhausted by this 
atany and weiid iiici4«nt in the epic of life*s common 
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career« as if she had partaken of that overpoweringr In- 
spiration wluch she now almost incredalously asked 
berself, as dhe looked forth on the broad day and the 
busy streets, if she had really witüessed. ' 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

LVdLLA's FLIOHT. — ^THE PERPLEZITY OF LADT ERPÜlff' 

HAH. — A CHANOE COMES OYER GODOLPHIN's MINOw | 

^HIS CONVERSATION WITH RADCLTFFE« — OENERAlr 

ELECTZON.— GODOLFHIN BEC0ME3 A SENATOR. ] 

No human heart ever beat with more pure and gen* 
'erous emotions than, when freed from the political 
fever that buraed within her (wilhering, for the moment, 
the chastened «nd wholesome ioipulses of her nature), 
beat the heart of the queenly Constance. - She sent 
that evening for the^ost celebrated physician in Lon- 
don ; that polished and courtly man, who seems boro 
for the maladies of the ^rawing room, but who, beneatb 
so urbane a demeanour, conceals so accurate and pro- 
found a knowledge of the disorders of bis unfortunate 
race. I^say accurate and profound comparatively, for 
positive knowledge of pathology is what no physician 
in modern times and civilized countries really possess- 
es. No maus eures us — the highest art is not to kill ! 
Constance, ^en, sent for this physician, and, as deli- 
cately as possible, related the unfortunate State of Lu- 
cilla, and the deep anxiety she feit for her mental and 
bodily relief^ The. physician promtsed to call the nezt 
day; he did so,' late in the aflemoon — Lncilla was 
gone. 'Strange, self-willed, mysterious, she came like 
a dream, to warn, to terrify, and to depart They 
knew not whither she had fled, and her Moorish hand- 
maid alone attended her. 

Constance was deeply chagrined at this intelligencet; 
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Ibr she häd already begun to böild casdes in the air, 
which poor Lucilla, witb a frame restored and a heart 
at ease, and nothing left of the past but a soft and holy 
penitence, shoald inhabit. The oountess, however, 
conacded herself with the hope that Lacilla would at 
least write to her, and mention her new place of reai« 
dence : bat days pasaed, and no letter caihe. 

Constance feit that her benevolent intentiona were 
doomed to be unfulfilled* She wa$ now greatly per* 
plezed whether or not to relate to^CMolphin the in- 
terview that had taken place between her and Lucil- 
la. She knew the deep, morbid, and painful interest 
which the memory of thia wild and viaionary crea- 
ture created in Godolphin ; and she trembled at the 
feelings she might reawaken by even a faint pictnre 
of the condition and mental infirmitiea of her whose 
lifo he had so darkly ahadowed. She resolved, there* 
fore, at all events for the present, and until every hope 
ofdiscovering Lucilla once more had expired, to con- 
ceal the nieeiing that had occurred* And in this re- 
aolve ahe was strengthened^y perceiving that Godol* 
phin's mind had become graaually calmed from its late * 
ezcitement, and that he had begun to consider, or, at 
least, appeared to consider, the apparition of Lacilla at 
his window as the mere' delusion of a heated imagina* 
tioa. His nights grew once more tranquil, and &eed 
fffom the dark dreama that had tormented his brain ; 
and even the cool and onimaginatire Oonstance could 
acarcely divest herself of the wild fancy that, when 
Lucilla was near, a secret and pretematural sympathy 
between Godolphin and the reader of the stara had pro* 
daced ^at influence over his nightiy dreams, which 
paled, and receded, and vanished as LnciUa departed 
ftom the actual circle in which he lived. 
. It was at this time, too, that a change was percepti« 
ble in G<odölphin*s habits, and crept gradually over the 
character of his thoughts. Dissipation ceased to allure 
him, the light wit of his paraaltes palled upon his oar ; 
magnificence had lost its gloss, and the same fastidions, 
ezacting thirst for the idealf which had diaappoiated 
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him in the betfer objects of life, began ndw to dbeoiH 
ient him with its glittering plcdunires. 

The change was namral, and the eaoses noi diffieall 
to fadiom. The fact was, thai Godolphin had now ar«i 
fired at that period of exiatenoe when a man*8 ehaiac«' 
ter 18 almoet ioTartaUy aubject to gieat change ; tiie 
criais in life'a fever when there is a new tum in our 
fote« and our moral death or regeneration is sealed by 
the silent wavering, the solemn decision of the hovr 1 
ArriTed at the confines of middle age, there ia an fM* 
ward innoTation of the whole System; unlooked-for 
Symptoms break forth in the bodily, unlooked-for svmp* 
toms in die mental frame. It bappened to Godolphin 
that, at this critical period, a chanee, a circumstanee, 
a straw, had leunited his long internipted bot nerer 
stifled afiections to the image of his beaotiful Con« 
stance. The reign of passion, the magic of those 
sweet aUosions, that inenable yeaming which posses« 
sion mocks, althoogh it qnells at last, were indeed for 
ever orer ; but a friendship more soft and genial than 
ezists in any relation save that of hnsband aiul wife, had 
sprting np, almoet as by a miracle (so sudden was it), 
between breasts for years divided. And the experienca 
of those years had taught Godolphin how frail and nn- 
snbstantial had been all the other lies he had ibmed» 
He wondered, as, sitting alone with Constance, her 
lendemess recalied the past, her wit enlivened iho 
present, and kü imagination stiH shed a gloiy and m 
loveliness over the fntore, that he fand been so long in« 
sensible to the blessing of that^ eommaniott which hd 
now ezf^efienced. He did not perceive, what in fael 
was the case, that the tastes and sympathies of eaeti^ 
blmited by that disappointment which is the child of 
experience, were more willing to concede somewhat 
to the tastes and sympathies of the other: that Con- 
stance gave a more indnlgent listeoing to bis beaotifnl 
refinemehts of an ideal and false epicnrism ; that he, 
smüittg still, smiled witll kindness, not with scom, at 
tlio sangnine politics, the worldly schemes, and the 
tankling aMmoriea of the intrigning Constance. Pei^ 
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UuMty^ foo, for her, ihe times were soch Chat men whd 
asver belbre dreamed of poUtibal inCerferenco were 
foiued »m1 Ofge4 into the mighty oooflux of battling in* 
lereaU; whieS left few moderate, and none oeuter* 
Eveiy ceterie resoiiaded wilh polttical war-cries ; every 
dimier rang, irom soop to the coffee, with the merita 
of tke UU: wherever Godolphm turoed for refuge, Re^ 
form attU aesailed him ; and, by degrees, the universal 
feeltng, diat was at first ridicuted, was at last, although 
nluctaaily, admilted by hie mtnd. 

*' Why,^ eaid he, one day, mneingly, to Radclyffe, 
whom he met in the old Green Park (for, since the 
oonrersation recorded between Radelyfie and Con* 
•taace, die former eame liule lo Erpingham House)— 
** why sheald I not try a yet «»tried eaperiment ? Why 
ahontd I noc live like ochera in their graver as in their" 
lighter pnrsuile! I confess, when I look back to the 
yeara I bare apent in England, I feel that I caiculated 
erroneonsly. I chslfced out a plan — I have followed 
it rigidly. I have lived Ibr «elf^ for pleasnre, for luxn» 
ry ; 1 have summoned wit, beauty, even wisdom around 
me. I have beea the creator of a magic cirele, but to 
the magician hinself the magic waa tarne i^nd ignoble* 
In Short, I have dreamed, and am awake. Yet what 
eourae of lifo should aapply this which I think of de- 
aerting! Shall I go once more abroad, and penetrate 
aome nntravelled corner of the earth ! Shall I retire 
into the country, amd wriu, draining my mind of the 
ezcitement that presses on it ; or, la^y, shall I plung^ 
with my eontemporaries into the great gulf of aetual 
•▼ents, and strive, and fret, and stniggle ! or — ^in short, 
RaddylTe, you are a wise man ; adviae me T 

** Alas r answered Radclyffe, ^ it is of no use advi- 
atng one to be happy who haa no object beyond himself. 
Either enthoaiasm, or utter roechanical eoldness, ia 
■eceasary to reooneile men to the cares and mortifica- 
tions of me. Yoa nmst feel nothing, or you miist feel 
for othera. Unite youraelf to a great object ; see ita 

ßdiatinetly; elitt| to ita ooorse eovrageously ; hope 
tatrinn^sattgmnely; andonitsm^eatieprogfess 
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you «aSy 8S in a ship, a^ritated indeed hy the wUnrom, 
but unbeeding tbe breeze aod the aurge that would ap^ 
pal the individual effort» The larger piiblie objects 
make ua gUde smoolhly and unfeh over our minor pri* 
Täte griefe. To be happj, n^y dear Godolphin, yott 
rnnat forget youraelf. Your refining and poettcal tem- 
peranient preys upon your content« Leam benevolence 
-^it ia the only eure to a morbid natura.*' 

Godolphin was greatly atruck by tbis ajnawer of Rad« 
clyffe ; the more so, as be had a deep faith in the un* 
affected aincerity and the calculating wiadom of hia 
adviaer. He looked bard in RadclyflTe'a £ace, and» a^ 
ter a pause of some momenta, replied alowly, ^ I be* 
lieve you are right, after all ; and I bave learned, in a 
few Short sentencea, the secret of a diacpntented life.** 

Godolphin would have sought other opportunities of 
conversing with Radclyffe,but evenis soon parted thenu 
Parliament was disaolved ! What an hiatorical event 
18, recorded in thoae worda l The moment the king 
consented to that.measure, the whole series of aubae- 
quent events became, to an ordinary preacience, clear 
as in a minor. Parliament diasolved in the heat of 
the. populär entbusiasm, a majorityt a great majorky 
of Reformers waa sure to be returned. 

Constance perceived at a glance the whole traki of 
consequenees issuing from that one event ; perceived 
and exulted. A glory had gone for ever from the par- 
ty she abhorred. Her father was already avenged. 
She heard bis acomful laugh ring forth from the 
depths of bis forgotten grave ! 

London emptied itself at once. England waa one 
election. Godolphin remained almost alone. For the 
firat time a sense of littlenesa Orept over bim ; a feel- 
ing of inaignificance» which wounded and gailed hü» 
Tain natura. In these great atrc^lea he waa notbing. 
The admired, the cultivated, the spirUue}^ the ^endid 
Godolphin« aank below the commoneat adventorer» the 
coaraeat brawler ; yea, the humblest freeman, who feil 
hia atake in the atate, joiped the canvaaa, awelled th» 
cry t and helped in the mighty battle between old thinga 
and new, which waa ao reaoltttely begun. Tlüa feel- 
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iag g8ve Ml impeiss to «he giowth of tke new aspi- 
rings ke had already sefferad his mind to generale; 
and Constance marked, with yivid delight, thal he 
now listened t6 her plana widi interest, and eKamined 
Che poHtical field with a curious and searching gaze« 
Bui ehe was aoon condenined to a diaappointment 

tfoportioned to her delight« Though Godolphin had 
itherto täken no interest in party politics, his prejadi- 
ees, his feelings, his habits of mind were all the re« 
▼erse of democratic. When he once began to ezam« 
iae the bearings of the momentous question that agi- 
fated England, he was not slow in Coming to conclu- 
sions whichMhreatened to produce a permanent disa^ 
greemenl betireen €k>ttscance and himself. 

** Yott wish me to enier Parliament, my dear Con- 
stance,^ Said he, with his quiet smile ; ** it would be 
an experiment dangerous to the union re-established 
between us. I should vote against your Bül.** 

** You !** ezclaimed Constance, with warmtli. *^ Is 
it possible that yoa ean sympathiae with the fears of 
a selfish oligarchy—- with the cause of the merchants 
and traffickers of the plainest rtght of a free people— 
the rtght to select their representatives f* 

'*My dear Constance,** returned Godolphin, *'my 
whole theoty of govemment is aristocratic. The 
right of the people to choose representatives ! — ^you 
may as well say the right of the people to choose 
kings, or magistrates, and judges--or clergymen and 
archbishops ! The people have, it is tnie, the abstract 
and original right to choose all these, and every year 
to chop and change them as they please. But the 
people, ?ery properly, in all states mortgage their ele« 
mentary rights for one catholic and practical right— 
the right to be well govemed. It may be no more to 
the advantage of the State that the people (that is, the 
majority, the populace) should elect, uncontroUed, aU 
die itiembers of the House of Commons, than that 
they should elect all the pastors of their religion. 
The sole thing we haye to eonsider is, will th^ be 
better foveniedr 
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^ UaqoeBtiimablyy^' said. Constaac^. 

^ UDqueationably ! Well» / qiieation iU I foresee 
a more even balance of paities — noihing more. Wheu 
parties are evenly balanced, atatea tremble.- In good 
goTerameiii ihere ahoukl be somewbere -aufficieiit pow« 
er to carry on» not unexaminedt but at least with yig- 
our, the different operationß of govemment itself. lo 
free countries, therefore, one party ought to preponder- 
ate sufficiently over the other. If it do not^all tha 
atate ^measurea are crippled, delayed, distorted, and 
the. State languishes while the doctore dispute as to the 
medicioes to be applied to it. You will find by yoor 
Bill, not that the Tories are destroyed, but the Whig!», 
and the Radicals strengthened ; the Lords not crush- 
edy but the Ck>mmon8 in a State to contest with themu 
Hence party battles upon catchwords — struggles bo- 
tween the two Chambers fbr things of straw* You, 
vho desire progress and movement, will find the real 
afifairs of this great artificial empire in its trade — com- 
merce — colonies — internal legislation-^standing still 
while the Whigs and the Torie» pelt each other with 
the quibbles of faction. No— *I should TOte against. 
your Bill ! I am not for populär govemments, though 
I like free states. All the advantages of democracy 
seem to me more than counterbalanced by the sacri« 
fice of the peace and tranquillity, the comfort and the 
grace, the dignity and the charities of life that democ« 
racies usually entail. If the object of men is to live 
happily — not to atrive and to fret~not to make mon^y 
in the market-place, and call each other rogues on the 
hustings, who wdUld not rather be a German than an 
American ? I own I regret to differ with you« For-— 
but no matter—-" 

" For !— wlwt were you about to say ?" 

** For, then, since you must know it, I am beginning 
to feel interest in these questions — e^citement is con* 
^ tagious. And,- after all, if a man r^ally deem his moth- 
er country in soi^e danger, inaction is not philoßophy, 
but a^pecies o£ parricide. But to tbink of the daily 
and hourly pain I should occasioa to you» my beloveo. 
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and srdent Gonstance — hj shooking all* fonr opinions, 
eounteractlng all your schemea, working againat objects 
which your fother's fate and your early associationa 
kav6 80 singuiarly made dutiea in your eyea — to do 
all Ihia ia a patriotiam beyond me. Lei ua glide out 
t>f diia whiripool, and hoiat aail for aome nook in tha 
coontry, where we can hear genller itoiuida than tho 
roar of die democracy." 

Gonstance aighed, and auflefed Godolphin toqnit ker 
in ailence. Bat her generoua heart was toucbed hy 
bia generosity. Thia ia one of ihe great eiiraea of »' 
woman wfao aapirea to aman*8 pari of political contro- 
yeray. If the man chooae to act, the woman, with all 
her wilea, her intriguea, her arta, ia powerleas. If 
Godolphin were to enter Parliament a T<ny, the great 
Whig rendezvoua of Erpingham House was lost, and 
Constance • herseif a cipher — and her father's wrongs 
forgotten, and the stem purpoae of her maacoline ca* 
veer baffled at the very moment of auccess. She now 
repented that she had ever desired to draw Godolphin's 
attention to political matters. - She wondered at her 
own want of forestght« How, with his love for anti- 
quitv — his predilections for the elegant and the serene 
— his philoaophy of the *^ Rose-garden"^-i-oould she 
oTer have soppoaed that he would . aide with the hold 
objects and tarbulent will of a populär party in a atormy 
orisis! 

The snbject was not renewed* Bui ahe had the 
pain of observing that Oodolphiit's manner was altered ; 
he took pleasure in none of his old hobbies ; he was 
evidently dissatisfied with himself. In fact, it is tnie 
that he, for the first time in his life, feit that there is a 
remorae to the mind aa well as to the soul, and that a 
man of genius cannot be perpetually idle, withoat, as' 
he tonches on the middle of his career, looking to tho 
pasi with some shame, and to the future with some am« 
bition, One evening, when he had sat by the open 
Window in a thooghtful and mslancholy, almost morose 
silenee for a considerable time, Gonstance, after a vio* 
lent stniggle with herseif, rose snddeoly and fellon hia 
neck» 
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** FoTgtYB me, Peccjr," she said, unaUe t» msmmn 
her toara, ^ forgive ine-^it is past-^I hare na rigu that 
yooy 80 superior to tayself, should he sacrificed to my 
•T-my pre^udices you woutd call them--**80 be it. I« is 
fbr your wife to coademn you to be inglortoua ? NOf 
ao, dear Oodolphin, fulfil your destifty ; you ara born for 
high objects. Be active^ be c^iatinguiahed, and I wili 
ask no raore !" 

John Vernon, in that hour you were forgotten« Whp 
among the dead can ever hope for £delity when love. 
to the Hving invitea a^woman to betray ! 

^*My «weet Constance," said Qodolphin^ drawing 
her to bis heart, and affected in proportion aa he ap- 
preciated all that in that apeech his wife gave up for 
hia sake-^the alU far more than the lovely peraon, the 
splendid weahh, the lofty rank that ahe had brought to 
hia hone — ^*^ My aweet Constance, do not thiok I will 
tafce advantage of worda so generously but hastily 
spoken. Time enough hereafter to think of differencea 
between ua. At present, let ua indulge only the loxury 
of the^ new love — the holiness of the ne w nuptiala-^ 
that have made ua «a one beiag% Perhapa thia real» 
leaaneas, so unoaual to me, will paaa away ; let ua 
wait a while. At preaent * Sparta has many a worthier 
aon.' One oUier year, one sweet summer of the pri- 
vate lifo we have too much auffered to glide away, env 
joyed, and then we will see whether the harsh reali*. 
tiea of ambition be worth either a concewion or a dis- 
pute. Let ua go into the country — to^morrow, if you 
will." 

And, aa Conatance waa ahout to anawer, he aealed 
her lipa with hia kiaa. 

But Lady Erpinghani waa not one' of those who 
waver in what they deem a duty. She paaaed the 
night in atem and aleepleaa com^tnune with heraelf ; 
ahe waa aware of all that ahe haaarded, all that ahe 
renottttced : ahe waa even tortured by acruplea aa to 
the atrange oath that had almost unaexed her. Still, 
in apite of all, ahe feit that nothing would ezcuae her 
in suffenngthat gifted aad happy int^lled, now awii- 
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kened ffom the tleep of the Sybante« to fall baek into 
its iazy and efTeoiinate repoae. She ha^ no right %9 
doom a human soul lo rot away inita ciay. Perhap«, 
too, she hopedy aa all polemical enthuaiasta do, that 
Godolphin, once aroused» woald aoon become her con- 
vert. Be that aa it may, she delayed, on Tariooa pre- 
tences, their departure from London. She went ae- 
cretly the next day to one of the proprietora of the 
close boroughs, the existence of which waa about lo 
be annihilated, and a few daya afterward Giod<dphin 
received a letter informing him that he liad beeh duly 
elected member for ****. I will not say what were 
his feelings at these tidinga. Perhaps, auch ia roan'a 
proud and way ward heart| he fek ahame to be ao oul» 
done by Gonstance. 



CHAPTER LXV. 



HBW VISW8 Or A PRITILSODD ORDER.— ^HB I>XATB>BKI» 

OF AüOUaTUS SATILLB« 

This event might indeed have been an era in the 
life of Percy Grodolphin, had that Itfe been apared to ä 
more extended lirait than it waa ; and yet, ao long had 
his ambition been smoothed and poliahed away by hia 
peculiaritiea of thought, and ao little waa hia calm and 
indifferent tone of mind suited to the hot conteata and 
nightly warfare of parliamentary politica, that it ia not 
probable he wQuld ever have won a continnoua and 
aolid distinction in a career which requirea either ob* 
tuaeneaa of mind or entlnisiaam of puqioae to encoon* 
ter the repeated mortificationa and failurea which Iha 
most brilliant iähutant ordinarily endorea. Aa it waa, 
however« it prodoced a grave and aolenm train of 
thougbt in Godolphin'a breaat. He muaed much orer 
hia paat lifß, and the mvaing did not aotiafy him. He 
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feit l&e one of tfaose recorded in ph3nnologieil histor^ 
who hftve beeil in a trance for.yeart; and nowyslowljr 
awakening, lie acknowledged the aiir and nwh of revired 
bot coofuMd emoiions. Natore, periiaps, bad intended 
Grodolpbin for a poet ; for, with the exception of the 
love of glory, the poetical characteristica were rifa 
withia him; and over hia whole past exiatence the 
dimneaa of iinexpreaaed poetieal Sensation had clung 
aad hovered« It was this which had deadened bis 
soul to the actire world, and wrapped him in the land 
of dreams ; it was this which had induced that vague 
and restless dissatisfactioB with the actual which had 
broagfat the thirst for the ideal ; it was this wjiich had 
made him fastidious in- love, repining in pleasure, mag« 
Difiicent in luxuiy, seeking and despising all things in 
the same breath. There äre many, perhapa, of this 
sort, who, having the poet^s natore, have never found 
the poet*s yent to bis emotions ; have wandered over 
the visionary world without chancing to discover the 
magic wand that was stored within the dark Chamber 
of their mind, and would have redaced the visions iuto 
ahape and substance. Alas! what existence can be 
BBore unfttlfitled than that of one who has the soul of 
the poet and not Uie skill ! who has the susceptibility 
and the craving, not the consolation or the reward ! 

Bot if this eloud of dreamlike emotion had so long 
liung over Godolphin, it began now to melt away from 
bis heart ; a clearer and distincter view of the larger 
objeets of lifo lay before him ; and he feit that he was 
Standing, half stunned and pasaive, in the great crisis 
•f hia fate« 

The day waa now fixed for their departure to Wen- 
dover« when Saville was taken alarmingiy ill ; GodoK 
l^in was sent for. He .found the soi'disani Epicurean 
at the pojnt of deäth, but in perfect possesston of 
his senses. The scene around him was embiematie 
üi his life : save Godolphin, not a friend was by. Sa« 
▼ille had some ^dozen or two of natural children-* 
where were they t iie had abandoned tfaem to their 
fete : ha kiievr not of their existence, nor diey at 
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bit de«t|k Loneljr in hi« selfisfaneM was he left to 
breathe out the small soul of a man of hon ton ! Bat 
t muat do Saville the justice to say» that if he was 
without the mourneis and the attendants that b^long to 
natural ties, he did not require them. His was no 
whimpering exit from life : the Champagne was drain« 
ed to the last drop; and Death, like äe true boon 
companion, was aboüt to shatter the empty glass. 

** Well, my friend/' said Saville, feebly, bnt pressing 
with weak nngers Oodolphin's ha6d, *' well, the game 
is up, the lights are going out, and presently the last 
tuest will depah, and all be darkness !" ^ere the 
doct^r came to the-bedside with a cordial. The dytng 
msfit before he took it, fixed upon the leech an eye 
which, although fast glazing, still retained something 
of its keen, searching shrewdness. 
^ ^* Now teil me, my göod sir, how many hon» more 
can yoo keep ia this — this breath ?" 

The doctor looked at Godolphin. 

<* I widerstand you," said Saville ; " yon are shy on 
these points. Never be shy, ray good fellow ; it is in- 
r excusable after t wenty : besides, it is a bad compliment 
to my nerves — a gendeman is prepared for every event. 
Sir, it is only a roturier whom death, or anything eise, 
takes by sarprise. How many hours, then, can I live f 

'^Not many, I fear, sir : perhaps until daybreak.** 

** My day breaks about twelve o'clock P.M.,^ said 
Saville, as dryly as his gasps wonld let him. ** Very 
well ; give me the cordial ; don't let me go to sleep— *' 
I dom't want to be cheated out of a minute. So, so ! I 
am better. You may withdraw, doctor. Let my Span- 
iel come up. Bastle, Bustle ! peor fellow ! poor fellow ! 
Lie down, sir ! be qöiet ! And now, Godolphin, a few 
wovds in farewell. I always liked you greatly ^ you 
know you were mj protigi^ and you have turned oui 
well* You have not been led away by the vulgär houT" 
geois passions of politics, and place, and power. Yoa 
have had power over power itself ; you have not office, 
bat you have fashion. You have made the greatest 
match in England : very prudently not marrying Coa- 
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* ... _ 

stance Venion, rery pradentlj manrjring' häiy Erp« 
inghaitL You are al the head and ^nt o( söciety ; 
you have ezcelleni taste, and spend yoar wealth prop» 
erly* All this must make your conacience clear — a 
wonderfui consolation! Always keep a sound con- 
acience ; it ia a^ great bleasing to me in thia hour, for 
Lhave played my part decently — eh T I have enjoyed 
life aa mach aa ao dnll a poaseasion can be enjoyed ; 
I have loved, gamed, drunk, but I have never lost my 
character aa a gentieman : thank Heaven, I have no 
remorae of that aort ! Foliow my ekample to the last, 
and yoa will die as eaaily. I have left you my corrs- 
apondence and my joarnal : you may publish them if 
you like ; if not« bunt them. They are füll of amusitig 
aaeodotes ; but I don't care for fame, aa you well know 
— eapecially posthumooa fame. Do as you {dease, 
then, wtth my literary remains. Take care of my dog 
— 'tts a good creature ; and let me be quietiy buried. 
No bad taste — no ostentation — no epitaph. I am very 
glad I die before the d — d Revolution that must com6 : 
I don't want to take wine with the member for Holbom 
Bars. I am a type of a System : I ezpire before the 
System : my death is the herald of its fall." 

With theae expressions~not continuously uttered, 
but at Short intervals — Saville tumed away his face s 
his breathing became thick : he feil into die slumber 
he had deprecated : and, after about an hour*s silenee, 
died away as insensibly aa an infant* Sic trofuii gUh 
riafmndi! 

The first living countenance beside the death-bed 
on which Godolphin's eye feil was that of Fanny Mil- 
linger; she (who had bisen much with Saville during 
his latter days, for her talk amused him, and her good« 
natura made her willing to amuse any one) had been, 
at his request, summoned also with €rodolphin at the 
auddSn tum of his disaaae. She was at the theatre 
at the time, and had only just arrived when the de- 
ceased had fallen into his last sleep. ^ There, silent 
and shocked, she stood by the bed, opposite Godol- 
phin« She had not atayed to change her atage-dresa ; 
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and the tinsel and mock jewels glittered on the revolt- 
ed eye of her quon4ani lover. What a type of . the 
life jiwt extinguished ! What a satire on ita moünte- 
bank artificialiües ! 

Some little time after she joined Crodolphin in the 
desolate apartment below. She put her hand in his, 
and her lears — for «he w^pt easily — flowed fast dowa 
her cheeksy waahing away the laviah rouge which im« 
perfectly masked the wrinkles that Time had lately 
begun to aow on a surface Godolphin had remember- 
ed so fair and smooth. 

''Poor SavilleT said she, falteringly; *'he died 
without a pang. Ah 1 he had the best temper possi« 
ble." 

Godolphin sat by the writing*table of the deceased, 
shading bis brow with the hand which the actress left 
disengaged. 

''Fanny," said he, bitterly, after a pause,. ''the world 
is indeed a stage. k has lost a consummate actor, 
though in a small parU" 

The saying was wrung from Godolphin, and was 
not said unkindly, though it seemed so, for he too had 
tears in bis eyes. 

" Ah,** aaid she, " the playhouse has indeed taught 
vs, in our youth, many things which the real world 
could not teaoh us betier." 

" Life differs from the play only in this,**^ said Go- 
dolphin« some time afterward ; " it has no plot : all is 
▼ague, desultory, unnconnected, tili the curtain drops 
with the mystery unsolved.^ 

Those were Uie last words that Godolphin erer adr 
dressed to the actress. 

Vol. IL— 
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SUMMER MIORT.— THE 8TAR9 AND THE AMOCUTIOH 
THAT MEMORY MAKES WITH NATVRB» 

t 

This event detained Gödolphin some dajrs longer ia 
iown. He saw the last rites performed to SsTille, and 
he was presmit at the opening of the will. . 

As in life Saville had never lent a helping hand fo 
the distressed, as he had mixed with the wealthy only, 
so now to the wealthy only was hts wealth devoted« 
The rieh Gödolphin was his principal heir; not 8 
word was even said about his illegitimate ehtldreOt 
Bot an inqnity ordained towards his poor relations. 
In this, as in all the formola of his will, SaviDe fol^ 
lowed^ the prescribed cnstoms of the ii<rorld. 

Fast went the panting steeds that bore Oonstanea 
and Grodolphin from the desolate city. Bfight was the 
sumnier sky, and green lodied the smiling fields that 
lay on either side their road. Nature was awake and 
active. What a delicious contrast to the scenes of 
an they left behind ! Constance exerted herseif to 
the ntniost to cheer the spirits of het* companion, and 
sncceeded : in the small compass which confined them 
together, their conversation ^wed in confidence and 
mttniate affection. Not sinee the first month of their 
Union had they talked with less reserve and niore en« 
tire ioFe ; only there was this difference in their topica 
—they then talked of the future only, they now talked 
more of the past. They uttered many a fond regret 
over their several faulte to each other; and, with 
clasped hands, congratulated themselves on their pres- 
ent reunion of heart. They allowed how much all 
Ihings independent of affection had deceived them« 
tnd no longer ezaeting so mach from loye, they feit 
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many yeara in aearehing after happinets, but never 
inqnirtng into iu nature ! We are like one who col- 
lacto the books of a thousand tonguea, and, knowing 
not Uieir hmguagOy wondera why l^ey do not delighi 
him! 

Bot atill athwait the mind of Conatance one dark 
image would ever and anon obtrade itaelf ; the solitaiy 
and myatie Lucilla, vith her erring brain and forlom 
fortnne, vaa not even in happinesa to be forgotten« 
There were timea, too, in diat ahort joumey, when 
ehe feit the tale of her inienriew with that unhappy 
being rise to her ups ; bot ever, when ehe looked on 
the countenance of Godolphin, beaming with more 
heartfelt and homebom gladneas than ahe had aeen for 
yeara, ahe could not bear the thoughtof aeetng it dark« 
ened by the pain her atoty would inflict; and ahe 
ahrank from imbittering momenta ao precioua to her 
haart* 

AU her endeavoors to diacover Lucilla had been in 
▼ain ; but an unquiet preaentiment that at any moment 
that diaeovety might be made, perhapa in the preaence 
of Godolphin, conatantly haunted her, and ahe even 
now looked painfully forth at each inn where they 
changed horaea, leat the aad, atem featurea of the 
aoothaayer ahonld appear, and break that apell of haj^ 
quiet whieh now lay overthe apirit of Godolphin. 

It waa towarda the evening that their carriage alowly 
wound up a ateep and long aacent. The aun yet 
wanted an hour to ita aetting ; and at their right, its 
alant and mellowed beama feil OTer rieh fielda, green 
with the prodtgal lozuriance of Jone, and interaected 
by hedgea from whioh, proud and frequent, the oak and 
eim threw forth their lengthened ahadows. On their 
leA, the grasa leaa fertile, and the spacea lese enclosed, 
were whitened with flocka of aheep ; and far and soft 
came the bleating of the lamba upon the ear. They 
äaw not the ahepherd nor any living form ; but from 
between the thicker gioopa of treea, the ehimneya of 
peaceful cottagea peered forth» and gare to the paatoral 
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serenity of the ftcene that still and tfanqiiil äspect of 
hie which alone suited it The busy wheel in ihm 
heart of Gonstance was at rest, and Godolphin*s soal, 
steeped in the luxury of the present houc» feit that de« 
liciotts happiness which wonld be heaven eoidd it aif#- 
üve the hour. 

*' My Constance," whispered he, " why, since we 
return at last to these scenes, why ahould we eyer 
leave them? Amid them let us recall our youth!** 
Gonstance sighed, but with pleasure, and pressed Qo- 
dolphin^s band to her lips. 

And« now they had gained the hill« a sndden cöloor 
flushed over Grodolphin's eheek. 

^ Surely/' said he, " I remember this view. Yonder 
Talley 1 This is not the road to Wendover Gastle ; 
this— *my father's home ! — the same, and not the same !** 

Yes ! Below, basking in the western üght, lay the 
cottage in which Godolphin's childhood had been pasa* 
ed. There was the stream rippling merrily; thero 
the broken and fem-clad turf, with " its old hereditary 
trees ;" but the ruins 1 the shattered arch, the mould- 
ering tower, were lefl indeed ; but new arches, new 
Uirrets had arisen, and so dexterously blended with 
the whole that Godolphin might have fancied the hall 
of his forefathers restored { not, indeed^ in the same 
Tast proportions and cumbrous grandeur as of old, but 
still alike in shape and outline, and such even in size 
as would have contented the proud heart of its last 
owner. Grodolphin's eyes tomÜMl inquiringly to Coii» 
atance. 

*^ It should have been more conaistent with its an» 
cient dimensions," said she ; ** but then it would have 
taken half our lives to have boilt it." 

*«But this must have been the woik of jeaa.** 

" It was." 

** And your work, Gonstance r* 

'« For you." 

^ And it was for this that jrov hesitated when I asked 
you to consent to raising thie money for tbo puiekaae 
of Loiid -— «'a ooUeotion f? 
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^ Yen : am I forgiveni ?" 

^'Dearesi Coosumce«'* aaid Godolphiiii flingiag bis 
artns around her, ** how have I wrotiged you ! During 
those very yean, then, of oor eatrangemant-rduring 
Ihose very yaan I thooght.you indifferent, you were 
ailently preparing this noble revenge on the injury I 
did you. Why» why did I not know tbia bdfore? 
Why did you not aave na bocb from ao long a miaun« 
deratäading of each oiber l" 

'^Deareat Percy, I waa to blame ; bui I alwaya 
looked 10 tbia bour aa to a pleaaure of whicb I could 
not bear to rob mjraelf^ I alwaya fancied ihat wbea 
tbia taak waa fioiabed, aad yo« couU witneia it, you 
would feel how uppermost you were alwaya in my 
thoughta, and forgive me many faulte from that conaid- 
eraiion. 1 knew tbat I waa executing your fatber'a 
great wiab ; I knew thatyou alwaya, idthough uncon- 
a ei ow a ly» perbapa« aympatbized in that wiab* I only 
grioTe that, aa y et, it bas been executed ao imperfectly.'* 

** But bow,^ continued €rodolpbin, gazing on the 
new pile aa they now neared the entrance, ** bow waa 
it tbia noTer reached my eara tbrougb other quartera r* 

** But it did, Percy ; don^t you remember our conntry 
neighbonr, Dartmoor, complimenting you on your in- 
tended improvementa^ and you fancied it waa irony» 
and tnraed your back on the diacomfited aquire V 

They now drore under the gatea aurmonnted with 
Godolpbin*a am», and in a few minutea more they 
were within tbe renovated halla of the Priory. 

Perhape it waa imposaible for Conatance to baTo 
more aenaibly touched and flattered Godolphin tban by 
tbia surpriae ; it affected bim far more than the potiti* 
cal conceasion whicb to her had been ao ]Mt>found a 
aacrifice ; for bia eaiiy porerty had produced in bim 
aomewbat of that anceatral pride whicb the poor only 
can gracefully wear ; and although the tie beween bia 
falber and himaelf had not poaaeaaed much endearment, 
yet he had often, with the generoaity that b^nged to 
bim, regretted that bia parent had not aurviTod to abare 
in bia preaent wealth, and to derote aome poition of il 
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to the realization of those wishes which he h«d nerer 
been permitted to consummate. Godolphin, too», was 
precisely of a nature to appreciate the delicacy bf 
Gon8tance*8 conduct, and to be deeply penetrated hy 
the thought that, while he was folfowing a career aa 
separate from hers, she, in the inidst of all her ambi- 
tious projects, could pause to labour, unthankedaqd in 
eoncealment, for the delight of this hoar's gratification 
to him : the delicacy and the forethought affected him 
the more, becäuse they made not a part of the ordinary 
character of the high and absorbed -ambitiön of Oön- 
stsQce. He did not thank 'her mnch by words, b«t 
his looks betrayed all he feit, and Ck>n8tance was over* 
paid. 

Although the new portion of the building was ne* 
cessariiy not extensive, yet each Chamber was of those 
grand proportions which suited the magnificent taste 
ai Godolphin, and harmonized with the ancient mtns. 
Constance had shown her tact by leaving the ratns 
themseWes (which it was profane to touch) unre- 
stored ; but so artfully were those connected with the 
modern addition, and thence with the apartments in the 
cottage, whioh she had not ' scrupled to remodel, that 
an enect was produced from the whole far more splen- 
did than many Gothic buildings of greater eztent and 
higher pretensions can afTord. Godolphin wandered 
delightedly over the ;whole, oharmed with the taste 
and judgment which presided over even the nicest ar- 
rangement. 

*' Why, wbore,** said he^ strack with the accnrate 
antiquity of some of the detaiis, '^where learned you 
all these minutis ? You are as wise as Hope himself 
upon comices and tables." 

'' I was forced to leave these things to others," an- 
swered Constance ; ** but I took care that they pos- 
•essed the necessary science." 
. The night was exceedingly beautiful, and they walk* 
•d forth ander the summer moon among those grounds 
in which Constance had first seen Godolphin. They 
stood by tbe very ri? ulet, they paused oa the very spot! 
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On die murmuring bosom of the wave floated many a 
water-flowcr ; and now and then a siidden splash, a 
aiKlden circle in the shallow stream, dcnotcd thc Icap 
of the river tyrant on his prey. Therc was a univer- 
sal odoiir on the aofl air ; that dclicate, that inciFable 
fragrance belonging to those npiidsummcr nights whrch 
the rieh English poetry might well people with Obcron 
and his fairies ; the bat wheeied in many a rmg along 
the air ; but the gentle light bathed all things, and rob- 
bed his wanderings of the gldomier associations that 
bek>ng to them ; and ever and ever, the busy moth 
darted to and fro among the flowers, or, misled iipward 
by^ the etars, whose beam ailured it, wandered, like 
Desire after Happiness, in search of that light it might 
nerer reach. And those stars still, with their 8o(\, un- 
apeakable eyes of love, looked down upon Godolphin 
a« of old, when, by the Italian lalce, he roved with her 
for whom he had become the world itself. No, not' 
liöw,' nor ever, could he gaze upon those wan, myste- 
rious orbs, and not feel the pang that reminded htm of 
Lucilla ! Between them and her was an affinity which 
his Imagination could not sever. Every one that we 
have loved has something in nature especially deToted 
to their memory ; a peculiar flbwer, a breath of air, a 
leaf, a tone. IVhat Ioto ia without some such asso- 
ciation, 

** Striking the electric cbain wherewith we*!« bonnd V* 

But the dilti, and shadowy, and solemn stars were 
indeed meet remembrancers of Volktman's wild daugh- 
ter; and so intimately was their light connected in 
Godolphin's breast with that one Image, that their very 
softness had, to his eyes,. something fearful and men* 
ancing-^though as in sadness, not in anger. 
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CHAPTERLXTm 
1VC ruu. BsrntwAi. ov loyx.— -hafpdicm ntoDVCBs 

nun, ^AW» m TO-0AT JJJtVADT WAUW TO*1IOBi» 

OHyfintlove! well sang thegayminstrelofFnace« 
tliai we ratarn again aad »gain to thee. As the earth 
retnnis to its spriog» aad is green once morey we go 
bftck to the lifo of Itfe, and folget the aeasoiia thathave 
loUed between ! Whether it was — ^perhaps so that 
in the fDÜids of bQth was a feeliag üiat thetr present 
State was not fated to eodaie ; whether they feit, in 
tlie deep calni thiqr enjoyed, that the storm was al- 
ready at band ; whedier this was |he truth, I know not ; 
bnt certain it was, that, during the short time they re* 
oained at Godolphln Priory previous to their earthly 
sepaiation, Constance and Godolphin were rather likie 
lorers for the first time onited, than like those who 
have dragged on the chain for years. Their perfoct 
solitode, the absence of all introsion, so unlike the life 
they had long passed, reoewed all that chann, that 
rapture in each other^s society which belongs to the 
first 3routh of love. True, that this could not have en- 
dured long; bat Fate sufiered it to endnre to the last 
of that tetber which remained to their union« Ck>B- 
stance was not again doomed to the serere and gra* 
ting shock which the sense of estrangement brings to 
a woman's beart ; she was sensible that Godolphin was 
never so entirely, so passionately her own as towarda 
the close of their mortal connexion. £ very thing around 
them breathed of their first love. This was that home 
of Godolphin's to which, from the splendid halls of 
Wendover, the young soul of the proud orphan had ao 
often and so mournfully flown with a yeaming and 
ivistful interest : this was that spot in which he, awa- 
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kin; fkmi tho terer of Ihe workl, had fed bis first 
dreams of her. The scene, the solitude, was as a 
balh to their love ; it braced, it freshened, it revived 
its tone. They wandered, they read, they thought to« 
gether : the air of the spot was an intoxication. The 
World around and without was agitated ; they feit it 
Bot ; the breakera of the great deep died in murmurs 
OD their ear. Ambition lulled its voice to Constance ; 
Grodolphin had realized bis visions of the ideal. Time 
had dimmed their young beauty, but their eyes saw it 
Bot ; they were yoong, they were all beautiful to each 
oiher. 

And Constance hung on the stefps of her lover^« 
still let that name be bis ! She could not bear to lose 
him for a moment : a yague indistinctness of fear seiz- 
ed her if she saw him not. Again and again, in the 
slumbers of the night, she stretched forth her arms to 
feel that he was near ; all her pride, her coldness seem- 
ed gone, as by a spell ; she loved as the softest, the 
fondest loTe. Are we, oh Ruler of the future ! imbu* 
ed with the half-felt spirit of prophecy as the hour of 
evil approaches — the great, the fierce, the in%i|iediable 
evil'of a life t In this depth and intensity of äi«ir re» 
Bewed passion, was there not something pretematural f 
Did they not tremble as they loved ? They were on 
a spot to which the dark waters were slowly gather- 
ing ; they clung to the hour, for eteniity was lowering 
lound. *" 

' It was one evening that a foreboding emotion of this 
kind weighed heavily on Constance. She pressed Gro« 
dolphin^s band in hers, and when he retumed the pres« 
eure she threw herseif on bis neck and burst into tears. 
Godolphin was alarmed ; he covered her cheek with 
kisses ; he sought the cause of her emotion. . 

** There is no cause," answered Constance, recover- 
log herseif, but speaking in a faltering voice, '^only I 
feel the impossibility that this happiness can last ; ita 
•xcess makes me shudder 1" 

As she spdLe, the wind rose and swept mouvningly 
mrer the large leaves of the cheatnut-tree beneata 
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which ihej stood : the serone stillneM of the eveninif 
seemed gone ; an unquiet and melancboly spiiil was 
loosened abroad ; and the chill of tba »Qdden cbange, 
which ia ao freqnent to our climate« came piercioglj 
npon them« Godoipbin was silent for aome momenta» 
for the thooght foond a sympathy in hia own. 

** And is it tnily ao f he aaid at last ; ** is there real* 
ly to be no permanent happinesa for us below ? Ia the 
pain alwaya to tread the heela of pleaaure t Are we 
never to aay the harbour ia reached,* and we are safe ? 
No, my Conatance,^ he added, waiming into the aan* 
guine vein that traversed even his most desponding 
mooda, '* no ! let us not cherish thia dark belief; there 
is no experience for the future ; one hour lies U> the 
next : if what haa been seem thus checkered, it is no 
type of what may be. We have discovered in each 
other that world that waa long lost to our eyea: we 
Gannot loae it again : death only can aeparate ua !" 

^Ah, deaihr* aaid Gonstance, ahuddering. 

" Do not recoil at that word, my Gonstance, for we 
are yet in the noon of lifo ; why bring, like the Egyp* 
tian, the spectre to die feaat t And, after all, if death 
come while we thus love, it is better than change and 
time— better than cuatom which palls-^better than age 
which chilla. Oh !" continued Godolphin, paaaionate- 
ly, ^ oh ! if this narrow ahoal and aand of time be but 
a breathing-spot in the great heritage of immortality, 
why cheat ourselires with words so yague as life and 
death! What is the differencet At most, the en- 
trance in and the departure from one acene in our 
Wide career. How many scenes are lefl to ua! We 
do' bttt hasten our joumey, not cloae it. Let ua be* 
liere thia, Cooatanoe, and caat from ua all fear of our 
disunion.'* 

As he spoke, Constanee'a eyea were fixed upon hia 
face, and the deep caim that reigned there aank into 
her aoul and ailenced ita murmura. The thought of 
futurity is that which Godolphin (becanae it ia ao with 
all idealiata) muat have revolTod with the moet frequent 
ienroiir; biit it waa a thought that he ao rarely tonched 



opmi, that it w«8 the fim and only time ConHance 
ever heard it breathed frooi bis lips. 

They tarned into the" bouse ; and the mark ia atill 
in that page of the volume wbich they read where the 
melodioaa accents of Godolphin died upon the heact 
of Conatanee. Can afae ever tum to it again ? 



CHAPTER EXVIIL 

THK LAST CONVERSATION BETWECN GODOLPRIlf Ain> 
C0N8TANCE. — HI8 TH0U0RT8 ANO 80LITART WALK 
AMID THE 8CENE8 OF BIS YOUTH.— THE LETTEB.^> 
THE DEFARTÜRE. 

Thst had denied themselrea to all the YiaiterB that 
had attacked the Priory ; but, on their firat arrival, they 
had deenied it necessary to conciliate their neighbonra 
by concentrating into one formal act of hospitality all 
those social courtesies which they coald not persuade 
themaelves to relinquish their solitude in order singly 
to perform. Accordingly, a day had been fixed for one. 
gmndftu at the Priory; it was to fbllow close on the 
election, and be considered as in honour of that event« 
The evening for this gala succeeded that which I have 
tecorded in the last chapter. It was with great rekic* 
tance that they prepared themselves to greet this sole 
interrnption of their sechision ; and they langhed, al- 
though they did not laugh cordially, at the serioos an- 
hoyance which the giving a ball was for the first time 
to occasion to persons who had been almost doing no* 
thing eise but giving balls for a succession of years« 

The day was remarkably still and close ; the sun had 
not once pierced through the duU atmosphere, which 
was charged with the yet silent but gathertng thunder ; 
and, as the evening came on, the suUen tokens of an 
approaching storm became more and more loweiingly 
pronounced. 
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*' We shall not, I f«ar, have propitioiu weather for onr 

festival to-night," said GocMphin ; '* bnt, after a general 
elecüon, people's nerves are tolerably hardened : what 
are the peuy frei and the tumult of nature, lastiog but 
an hoiir« to the angry and everlasüng passions of men T" 

** A profound d^ucüon from a wet night, dear Percy»" 
said Constance, smiling. 

" Like our friend G-^ — ^^ rejoined Godoipbin, in the 
same vein, <' 1 can philgsophize on ihe pntting on one'a 
gWes, yon know :^ and therewith their convenation 
äowed into a Tein singularly contrasted with the char- 
acter of the Coming eventa. Time fled on as they 
were thus engaged until Conatance started up, snrpri- 
aed at the lateneas of the hour, to attend the dutiea of 
the toilet. 

^ Wear this, dearest,^ said Grodolphin, taking a rose 
from a flower-stand by the window, " in memory of 
that ball at Wendover Castle whicb, although itself 
passed bitterly enough for me^ has yet left so many 
happy recollections." Constance put the rose into 
her bosom ; its leaves were then all fresh and briliiant 
*— so were her prospects for the future. He kissed 
her forehead as they parted ; they parted for the last 
time. 

Godoipbin, left alone, tumed to tbe window, which, 
opening to the ground, invited him forth among the 
flowers that studded the grassplots which sloped away 
to the dark and unwaving trees that girded the lawn** 
That pause of natura which precedes^a storm ever had 
a peculiar attraction to bis mind; and instinctively he 
aauntered from the hoiise, wrapped in the dreaming, 
half-developed thought which belonged to bis temper- 
ament. Mechanically he strayed on until he found 
himself beside the stül lake which the hollows of the 
dismantled park imbedded. Tbere he paused, gazing 
unconsciously on the gloomy shadows which feU from 
the arches of the t^riory and the tall trees around. Not 
a ripple stirred the broad expanse of waters ; the birda 
had gone to rest ; no sound, save the voice of tbe dis« 
tant brook, that fed the lake beside which, on the first 
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night of his ratnm to bis ancestral harne, he had wan« 
dered with Constance, broke the uniTereal ailence. 
lliai Toica was never mute. All eise might be damb ; 
but that living stream, rashing througb its rockj bed« 
stilied not ita repioing muaic« Like the soul of the 
landaoape is the guah of a fresh stream ; it knows no 
aleep, no pause ; it works for ever — ^the lifo, the cause 
of life, to all around. The great frame of natore may 
repoee« but the spirit of the waters rests not for a mo* 
ment, As the soul of the land8ca|>e is the soul of man, 
in our deepest slumbers its course glides on, and woriis 
unsilent, unslumbering, through its destined Channel. 
• With slow Steps and folded amn Godolphin moTed 
on» The well-remembelred scenes of bis childhood 
were all before him : the wild veidure of the fern — the 
broken ground, with its thousand mimic roöunts and 
Talleys — ^the deep dell, overgrown with matted shrubs, 
and dark as a wizard's cave — ^the remaina of many a 
stately vista, where the tender greens of the lime show- 
ed soft, even in that dusky light, beneath the richer 
leaves^of the chestnut — all was familiär and horae- 
breathing lo bis mind. Fragments of boyish rerse, 
forgotten for years, rose bauntingly to his remembrance, 
telling of wild thoughts, unsatisfied dreams, diaap» 
pointed hopes. 

^fiui I am bappy at lasty^^said he« alood; '^yet, 
bappy. I haye paased that bridge of lifo which divides 
US ffom the follies of youth, and better prospects and 
nobler desires extend before me. What a worid of wie« 
dorn in that one saying of Radclyffe*8t ' Benevolence 
is the sole eure to idealism ;' to live for others drawa 
US from demanding roiracles for ourselves. What duty 
aa yet have I fulfiUed ? I renounced ambition aa un- 
wise, and with it I renounced wisdom itself. I lived 
for pleasure — I lived the life of disappointment« With- 
out one vicious disposition, I have fallen into a hundred 
▼ices ; I have never been actwely selfish, yet always 
selfish. I nursed high thoughts — for what endt A 
poet in heart, a voluptuary in life. If mine own inter* 
est came into clear coUision with 4hat of another, mine 
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1 woM Innre •acrilieed; bot I never asked if tba 
wMe coone of my existence was not thal of a war 
'with the univefsal interesU Too Uxmghtfol Co be with- 
out a leading principle in life, the one principle 1 have 
adopted has been one enon I have tasted all thal im- 
aginatkm cah gtve to eaitbly poaseasion — yooth, health, 
libeity, knowledge, lore, laxuiy, pomp. Woman was 
my tirat passion — ^wbat woman haTO 1 wooed in min T 
I ioMgined thal my caieer hung upon Gonstance's brealb 
— Goostance loved and refused nie. I attributed my 
enora to thal refuaal : Gonstance became* mine— how 
have I retrieved them ? 4 vagne, a dim, an nncon- 
fesaed remorae haa paraued me in the memory of JjQ* 
cilla; yet why not have redeemed that faalt to her 
by good to othera f What is penitence not pot into ac« 
tkm but the great fallacy in morals t A sin to one« if 
irremediable, can only be oompensated by a Tirtae lo 
some one eise« And was 1 lo blame in my conduci to 
lAicilla! Why ahould conacienee so bannt me at ihat 
name! Did I not fly her ? Was it not herseif who 
eompelled onr uniont Did I not cherish, respect, 
honour, forbear with her, raore than I have since with 
my wedded Gonstance t Did f not resolve lo renounce 
Gonstance herseif, when most loved, for Lucilla^s sake 
alonet Who prevented that sacrificet who deserted 
me f who carved out her own separate lifo ?— Lucilla 
herseif. No; so far, my sin is ligfat. Bot ooght I noC 
to bare left all things to follow her, to discover her, to 
fbrce upon her an independence from want, or possibly 
crime ! Ah, there was my sin, and the sin of my na- 
Uno ; the sin, too, of the children of the world — pass»^ 
we na. I coold sacrifice my happiness, but not my 
iadolence; I was not ungeneroos, I was inert Butisit 
too lata T Gan I not 3ret aearch, discover her, and re« 
move from my mind the anxious bürden which her 
vemembrance imposes on it t For oh, one thought of 
remorse linked with the being who has loved us, is 
more intolerabie to the conacienee than tbe graveat 
crime !** 

Muttering auch thoughts, Godolphin strayed on ustil 
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the deepening of night auddenly recaUed bis attentioB 
to the lateness of the hour. He tu med to the house 
and enteired his own apartment. 8everal of the guests 
had already comer' Godolphin waa yet dressing when 
M servant knocked at the door and presented hlm a uote. 

*^ Lay it on the table,** said he to the valet ; '* it ia 
probably some ezcuse aboat the ball." 

*' Sir,'* said the servant, *' a lad has just brooght it 
from 8***,'* naming a village aboat four miles diatant, 
'* and says he is to wait for an answer« He was or- 
dered to ride as fast as possible." 

With some impatience Grodolphin took up the note ; 
but, the moment his eye rested on the wnting« it fett 
from his hands ; his cheek, his lips, grew as white 
as death ; his heart seemed to refuse its functions ; il 
was literally as if life stopd still for a moment, as by 
the force of a sudden poison. With a strong effort he 
recovered himaelf, tore open the note, and read as fol* 
Iowa : 

^ Percy Godolphin, the honr has arrived : once more 
w« shall meet. I summon you, fair love, to that meet- 
ing — ^the bed of death« Come ! 

^ LvcnUL YOLKTSUN.*' 

'' Don't alarm the countess," said Godolphin to his 
aervant, in a very low, calm voice ; ^ bring my horse 
to the postem, and send the bearer of this note to me.** 

The messenger appeared — a rough country lad of 
about eighteen or twenty. 

^ You brought this note ?** 

*' I did» your honour.*' 

'•Fromwhomr 

*^ Why, a sort of a stränge lady, as ia lying at the 
* Checkers,' and not expectod to live« She be mortal 
bad, sir, and do run on awesome." 

Godolphin pressed his hands convulsively logether« 

** And how long has she been there ?" 

** She only came about two hours since, sir ; she 
came in a chaiae, sir, and waa taken so ill that we aent 
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Ibr the doctor directly. He says ehe can^t get orer 
the night.'* 

Godolphin walked to and fro, without trusting him- 
seir to speak for sotne minutes. The bay stood by the 
door, puUing about hie hat, and wondering, and staiing, 
and thoroughly stupid. 

*' Did ehe come alone f 

" Eh, your hononr." 

** Was no one with her V 

** Oh, yes ! a little nigger girl : ehe it was sent nie 
with the letter." 

^ The horse is ready, sir," said the servant : '< but 
liad you not better have the carriage brought out ? It 
iooks very black ; it itiust rain shortly, sir ; and the 
ford between this and S*** is very dangerous to cross 
in so dark a night." 

" Peace !" cried Godolphin, with flashing eyes, and 
a low, connilsire laugh. *' Shall I ride to (hat death- 
bed at my ease and leisure V 

He strode rapidly down the stairs and reached the 
small postern door: it was a part of the old buiiding : 
Olle of the grooms held his impatient horse — theswift* 
est in his splendid stud ; and the dim but flaring light, 
faeld by another of the servitors, streamed against the 
duli heavens, and the imperfectly seen and frowning 
ruins of the ancient pile. 

Godolphin, unconscious of all around, and muttering 
to himself, leaped on his steed : the fire glinted froiii 
the courser*6 hoofs ; and thus the last lord of that 
knightly race bade farewell to his father's halls. Those 
words which he had muttered, and which his favourite 
servant caught and superstitiously remembered, were 
tha woids in Lucilla's note— "TA^ hour hos arrwedr 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

A BREAD MBSTINÖ. — ^TBB STORM, — ^THE CATA8TR0PHS. 

On the humble pallet of the village lay the broken 
form of the astrologer^s expiring daughter. The surr 
geon of the place »at by the bedside, dismayed and ter- 
hfied« deapite hia hardened TOcation,by the wild worda 
and ghaatly ahrieka that ever and anon burst from the 
lipa of the dying woman. The worda were, indeed, 
uttered in a foreign tongue unfamiliar to the leech ; a 
laaguage not ordioarily auited to inspire tenror; the 
langiiage of love, and poetry, and music ; the language 
of Uie aweet South, tfut« uttered in tbat voice where 
the paasiona of the aoul still wrestled against the gath* 
ering weakness of the frame, the soft syllables sound« 
ed harah and fearful ; and the diaherelled looks of the 
aufferer — the wandenng fire of the aunken eyes — the 
diatorted gesturea of the thin, transparent arms, gave 
fierce effect to the unknown words, and betrayed the 
dark strength of the delirium which raged upon her. 

One wretched light on the rüde table opposite the 
bed broke the gloom of the mean Chamber, and acrosa 
the window flashed the first lightnings of the storm 
about to break. By the other aide of the bed sat« 
mute, watchful, tearleaa, the Moorish girl, who waa 
Lucilla'a aole attendant ; her eyes fixed on the suffer« 
er with faithful, unwearying love ; her ears listening, 
with all the quick sense of her race, to catch, amid 
the growing noisea of the storm and the tread of hur- 
rying steps below, the expected sound of the hoofs 
that should herald Godolphin's approach. 

Suddenly, aa if exhausted by the paroxysm of her 
disease, Lucilla'a voice sank into silence ; and she lay 
ao still, so motionlesst that, but for the faint and wa- 
vering pulse of the band, which the aurgeon waa now 
auffered to hold, tliey might have believä the tortured 
apirit waa already releaaed. Thia torpor laated for 
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wmie miiiiiteSy wben, raising hendf iqs m m bA^bt 

ßiam of intelligence stole over the holloir cheeks, 
cilU pat her finger U> her lipe, smiled« and sakt, in 
a low, ^lear voice, ** Hark ! he comes !" 

The Moor crept acroaa the xhamber, and, opening 
the door, stood there in a listening attitiide. Ske^ as 
yet, heard not the tread of the sjteeding charger ; a 
moment, and it smote her ear ; a moment owre, it hal^ 
ed by the iim door : the sooit of the panting horae — 
the rush of stepe — Percy Godolphin waa m the looni 
— was by the bedside — the poor snfierer was in his 
arms ; and sofVened, thriUed, OTerpowered, LncilU re- 
signed herseif to that dear caress : she drank in the 
aobs of his choked voice ; she fek still, as in happier 
days, buming into her heart the magic of his kisses. 
One instant of youth, of love, of hope, broke into that 
-desolate and fearful honr, and silent and scarcely con« 
scious tears gushed from her aching eyes, and laved, 
as it were, the bürden and the agony from her heart. 

The Moor trarersed the room, and, laying one band 
on the surgeon's Shoulder, pointed to the door. Lucil- 
la and Godolphin were alone. 

** Oh !" satd he, at last finding voice, " is it thus — 
thns we meet ? But say not that you are dy ing, Lu- 
cilla ! have mercy, mercy upon your betrayer, your — ** 
Here he could ntter no more ; he sank beside her, 
oovertng his face with his hands, and sobbing bitterly. 
The moraentary locid interval for Lueiila had pass- 
ed away ; the maniac rapture retumed, although in a 
mild and solemn shape. 

** Biame not yourself," said she, eamestly ; " the re* 
morseless stars are the soie betrayers : yet, bright and 
lovely as they once seemed when they assured me of 
a bond between thee and me, I could not dream that 
their still and shining lore could forebode such gloomy 
truths. Oh, Percy ! since we parted, the earth has not 
been as the earth to rae : the Natural has left my life ; 
a weird and roving spirit has entered my breast, and 
'filled my brain, and possessed my thoughts, and moved 
every spring of my ekxistence: the sun and the air, 
the green herb, the freshness and glory of the world, 
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hsTS beeil corered with a mist, in which only din 
«hapee of dread were shadowed forth. Bat thou, my 
love, on wliose breast I have dreamed such bless^ 
dreams, wert not to blame, No ! the power that crush- 
«s we cannot accase: the heaTene are above the reach 
of our reproach ; they smile upon our agony ; they bid 
the eeaeons roll on, unmoved and uneympathizing» 
aboTe our broken heaits. And what has been my 
course aince 3rour last kiss on these dying lips t Go- 
dolphin" — and here Lucilla drew herseif apart from 
him, and writhed, as with some bitter memory — ** these 
lips have feit other kisses, and these ears have drunk 
unhallowed sounds, and wild revelry and wilder pas- 
aion have made me laugh over the sepulchre of my 
sottl. Bat I am a poor creature; poor, poor— mad, 
Percy — road — they teil me so !" Then, in the sudden 
changes incident to her disease, Lucilla continued, ** I 
saw your bride, Percy, when you bore her, from RomOi 
and the wheels of your bridal carriage swept over me» 
£m l flung myself in their way ; but they scathed me 
not : the bright demons above ordained otherwise, and 
I wandered over the world ; but you shall know notv** 
added Lucilla, with a laugh of dreadful levity, *' whith- 
er or with whons for we must have concealments, my 
love, as you will confess ; and I strove to forget you« 
and my bratn sank in the efiort. I feit my frame with- 
ering, and they told me my doom was fixed, and I re- 
solvedto come to England, and look on my first love 
once more : so I came, and I saw you, Godolphin ; 
and I knew, by>the wrinkles in your brow and the mu- 
sing thought in your eye, that your proud lot had not 
brought you content. And then there came to me a 
stately shape, and I knew it for her for whom you had 
deserted me : she told me, as you teil me, to live, to 
forget the past * Mockery, mockery ! But my heart 
is proud as hers, Percy, and I would not stoop to the 
kindness of a triumphaiit rival ; and I fled, what mat- 
ters it whither t But listen, Percy, listen ; my woes 
had made me wise in that science which is not of 
earth, and I knew that you and I must meet once 
morei and that diat meeting would. be in thts bourf 
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and I connted, minute by minute, with a savage glad« 
ness, the days that were to bfing ,on this interview 
and my death!" Then raising her voice into^t wild 
ahriek, *^ Beware, beware, Percy ! the rush of waten 
ia on my ear — the aplash, the gurgle 1 Beware ! your 
last hour also is at band !" 

Fromthe moment in which she uttered these worda, 
Lucilla relapsed into her former franiie paroxysme. 
Shriek föUowed shriek ; she appeared to know none 
aroond her, not even Godolphin. With throes and ag- 
ony the sool seemed to wrench itself from the frame. 
The hours swept on — midnight came-— clear and dia- 
iinct the voice of the clock below reached that cham» 
ber. 

'' Hush P cried Lucilla, atartin^. ^ Huah !" and 
just at that moment, through the wmdow opposite, the 
huge clouds, breaking in one spot, discovered high and 
far above them a solitary star. 

'^Thine, thine, Godolphin!" ahe shridced Ibrth« 
pointing to. the lonely orb^; '^ it summons thee ; fare- 
well, but not for long !" 



The Moor rushed forward with a lond ciy ; she pia- 
ced her band on Lucilla*s bosom ; the heart was still, 
the breath was gone, the fire had-vanished from the 
ashes } that stränge, unearthly spiriC'was perhaps with 
the Stars for whose mysteries it had so vainly yeamed* 

Down feil the black rain in torrents ; and far from 
the mountaina you might hear the rushing of the swoU 
len streams, as they pouredinto the bosom of the val« 
leys. The suUen, continued mass of cloud was broken, 
and the vapours hurried fast and lowering over the 
heavens, leaving now and then a star to glitter forih 
ere again " the jaws of darkness did devour it iip." ^At 
the lower verge of the horizon the lightning flashed 
fierce, but at lingering intervals ; the trees rocked and 
groaned beneath the rains and storm ; and, immediately 
above the bowed head of a aolitary horseman, broke 
the thunder that, amid the whirl of hia own emotiona, 
he acarcely heaid. 
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Besrde a stream which the rains had already swelled 
was a gipay encftmpment ; and as sonie of the dusky 
kiiMFaiHs, waiting, perhapa, Che return of a part of 
Cheir band from their predatory excursion, cowered over 
the tickering firee in their t^nt, they perceived the 
boreeman rapidty approaching the atream, 

** See to yon geniry oove,** cried ose of the band ; 
** Hia the same we saw in the forenight croaaing the ford 
above. He haa taken a ahort cut, the bnzzard ! and 
will haTe to go round agaih to the ford ; a precioua timo 
to be gallivani4ng about 1" 

** Pish !" said an old hag ; ** I love to see the proud 
ooea taating the bitter wind and rain as we beara alway $ 
hiB bot a fflile longer round to the ford« I wiah it was 
twenty." 

** Hallo f* cried the firat Speaker ; ^ the fool takes 
to the water.' He*il be drowned ; the banks are too 
high and rough to land man or horse yonder. Hallo !** 
and with tfaat painful sympathy which the hardest feel 
at the imminent peril of another when immediately 
aubjected to their eyes, the gipsy ran forth into the 
pelting Storni, shouting to the traveller to halt. For 
one momeiit Godolphin's steed still shrunk back from 
the rushing tide: deep darkness was over the water, 
and the horseman saw not the height of the opposite 
banka. The shout of the gipsy sounded to his ear like 
the eryof the dead whom he had left: he dashed his 
heels into the aidea of the rekiciant horse, and was in 
the streatn. 

** Light — ^light the torchea!^ cried the gipsy; and 
in a few moments the banks were iltumined with many 
a brand from the fire, which the rain, howoTer, almoat 
instantly extinguished ; yet by that momentary light 
they aaw the noble animal breasting the waters, and 
perceived that Godolphtn, discoTering by the depth 
bis mistake, had already tumed the horae'a head in 
the direction of the ford : they conld see no more, bat 
diey «houted to Godolphin to turn back to the place 
from whieh he had plunged ; and, ia a few minutea 
afterwaid, Uiey heard, aeveral yards above, the horse 
clambering up the rugged banks, which there were 
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Bteep and faigh^ knd cnisbing ihe bonghs thal elollMd 
the ascent They thought, at ihe same Ume, tliat they 
distinguished also the aplash of a heavy subeunce ia 
the ¥raves ; but they fancied it aome detached fragment 
of earih or stone» and tnrned to their tent in the belief 
that the daring rider had escaped the peril he had so 
madly incuned. That night the riderless ateed of 
Godolphin arrived at the porch of the Priory, where 
Constance, alarmed, pale, breathless, stood exposed to 
the stonn, awaiting the retum of Godolphin, or the 
messengers she had despatched in search of him. 

Ai daybreak bis corpse was foiind by the sballows 
of the ford ; and the mark of violence across the tem« 
ples, as of some blow, led them to guess that in sca- 
ling the banks bis head had Struck againat one of the 
tossing boughs that overhung them, and the blow had 
precipitated him into the waters. 



LETTER 

FROM CONSTANCE, COUNTRSS OP CRPINOBAlh 

** August, 1832. 
^ I RATS read the work yon ha^e so kindly compiled 
from the papers transmitted to your care, and from 
your own intimäte knowledge of those to whom they 
relate, yon have, in much, fuliilled my wishes with 
Singular success. On the one band, I ha^e been anx- 
iotts that a histoiy should be given to the world, from 
which lessons so deep and, I firmly beliebe, salotary, 
may be generally derived : on the other band, I bave 
been anxious that it should be clotbed in snch dis* 
guises that the names of the real actors in the dramn 
should be for ever a secret. Both these objeets yoo 
have attained. It is impossible, I think, for any one 
to read the book about to be published withoul 
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impressed wUh the truth of the moral it is iniended 
to convey, and withoot seeing, by a thoasand infalli- 
ble si^rns, that its spring and its general courae have 
flowed from reality and not fiction. Yet have yon, by 
a few slight alterations and additions, managed to efTect 
that concealment of names and persona which ia due 
no less to the living than to the memory of the dead. 

^ So far I thank you from my heart ; bat in one 
point you have utterly failed. You have done no jus- 
tice to the noble character you meant to^ delineate nn-* 
der the name of Gk>dolphin ; you have drawn his h'ke- 
ness with a harsh and cruel pencil ; you have enlarged 
on the few weaknesses he might have possessed, un- 
til you have made them the foreground of the por« 
Irait ; and his vivid generosity, his high honour, his 
brilliant intellect, the eztraordinary Stores of his mind, 
you have left in shadow. Oh God-f that for such ä 
being such a destiny was reserved ! and in the pride 
of life, just when his mind had awakened to a sense 
of its own powers and their legitimate objects ! What 
a fatal System of things, that could, for thirty-seven 
years, have led away, by the pursuits and dissipations 
of a life suited but to the beings he despised, a genius 
of such an order, a heart of such tender emotions l* 
But on this subject I cannot, cannot write. I must lay 
down the pen ; to«morrow I will try and force myself 
to resume it. 

** Well, then, I say you have not done justice to hinu 
I beseeeh you.to remodel that character, and atone to 
the memory of one whom none ever saw but to admire, 
or knew but to love. 

<* Of me — of me, the vain, the scheming, the proud, 
the unfeminine cherisher of bitter thoughts, of stem 
designs-— of me, on the other band, how (lattering is 
the picture you have drawn 1 In that flattery is my 
sure disguise, therefore I will not ask you to shade it 

* The reader will acquit me of the Charge of injastfce to C^odol- 
phin's character when he arrives at this aentence ; it convejrs ezactiy 
the impreaaion that my delineation, faithiul to trath, is intended to 
conirey— the influencea of oar actaal world on the ideal aod imagin- 
•tiTe Order of mind. 
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.into the poor and unlovely truih. Bot while, witb 
agony and shamey Ifeel that you have rightly descii* 
bed that seeming negkctfulness of one no more« which, 
sprang from the pride that believed itaelf neglected, 
you have not said enongh — no, not one miliionth par( 
enough — of the real love that I constantly bore to him ; 
the only sbfl and redeeming portion of my nalore« 
Bat who can know, who can describe what another 
feels ? Even I knew not what I feit until death tatUght 
it me. 

**Since I have read the whole book, one thou^^ 
constantly hauats me — the strangeness that I should 
snrvive bis loss ; that the stubborn strings of my beart. 
have not been broken long si^ce ; that I live, and live, 
too^ amid the world ! Ay, but not one of the world ; 
with that consciousness I sustain myself in the petty 
and steril career of life. Shut out, henceforth and for 
ever, from all the tenderer feelings that bejong to my 
sex; without mother,.hu8band, child, or friend; unlov- 
ed and unloving, I snpport myself by the belief that I 
have done the little sufiered to my sex in expediting 
the great change which is advancing on the world ; 
and I cheer myself by the firm assurance that, sooner 
or later, a time mnst come when those vast disparitiea 
in life which have been fatal, not to myself alone, but 
to all I have admired.and loved^ which render the 
great heartless, and the lowly servile; which mako 
genius either an enemy to mankind or the victim to 
itself ; which debase the energetic purpose ; which 
fritter away the ennobling sentiment ; which cool the 
heart and fetter the capacities, and are favourable only 
to the general development of the mediocre and the 
lukewarm, shall, if never utterly removed, at least be 
smoothed away into more genial and unobstructed Cl- 
ements of Society. Alas ! it is with an aching eye 
that we look abroad for the only solace, the only oc« 
cupation of life — solitude at home, and memory at oui 
hearth." 

THB BND. 
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Ldterary Gazette, 

HISTORY OF SPAIN and POR^ 
TUGAL. By S. A. Dünham, LL;D. 
5 vols. 12mo. 

" The very best work on ihe sub- 
ject with which we are acquainted, 
either foreign or EngUsh.''— AtAe- 
naum. 

" A work of Singular acuteness 
and Information." — PretcoWe Hietory 
of Ferdinand and leabeüa. 

HISTORY OF SWITZER- 
LAND. Edited by the Rev. Dio- 
NTsius Lajcdnbb,LL.D. 12mo. 

" A very good and clear history of 
a remarkable country and people." 
— Leede Mercwry. 

** Historical racts are candidly and 
fairly stated ; and the author displays 
throughout a calmand philosopnical 
spirit." — Monthly Magazine. 

** We cannot quit the volume with- 
out commending it for the spirit of 
truth and faimess which is every 
where visible." — Aihenanan. 

HISTORY OF THB ITALIAN 
REPUBLICS. By J. C. L. db 
SisMONOi. 12mo. 

"We warmly recommend this 
book to all who read history with an 
eye to instruction. We have met 
with norecent historical work which 
is written in so excellent a spirit."— 
^otemati. 

** The wiTUgfles of Italy for free- 
dom, the glorios she acquired, and 
hersubsequent misiortunes, are pow- 
erfully sketched in this work."—, 
GewlUman*M Magazine. 
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HISTORICAL AH» DESCRIP- 
TIVE ACCOUNT or PERSiA. 
From theeaitiett Period to tbe pres- 
ent Time. With a detailed View of 
ite Resoarces, Goveininent, Popula- 
tion, Natural History, and the Char- 
acter of ita Inhabitanta, particularly 
of the Wandering Tribes; including 
a Deecription of Afghanistan. By 
Jambs B. Fraskb, Esq. 18ma 
With a Map, &c. 

HISTORICAL VIEW or thb 
PROGRESS OP DISCOVERY on 
THB NORTHERN COASTS of 
NORTH AMERICA. From the 
earliest Pehod to the present Time. 
By P. F. Tytlbr, Eeq. With De- 
ecriptlTe Sketches of the Natural 
History of the North American Re- 
gions. Bv Professor Wilson. 18mo. 
With a Map, &c. 

NUBIA AND ABYSSINIA. 
Comprehending the Civil History, 
Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Litera- 
ture, and Natural History. By the 
Rev. M. RüssBLL, LL.D. ISmo. 
With a Map and Engravtngs. 

A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY 
OF ITALY. Translated from the 
original Italian. By Nathan ibl 
Grbbnb. 18mo. 

Thb CHINESE. A general De- 
scription of the Empire of China and 
its Inhabitaots. ByJoHN Francis 
Datis, F.R.S. 2 vols. ISmo.- With 
Engravings. 

An HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
OF THB CIRCÜMNAVIGATION 
oF THB GLOBE, and of the Prc^r- 
ress of Discovery in the Pacinc 
Ocean, from the Vovage of Magel- 
lan to the Death ot Cook. ISmo. 
With numeroos Engravmgs. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from 
the Creation of the World to the De- 
cease of George III., 1820. By the 
Hon. Albxandbr Frasbr Tttlbb 
and Rev. E. Nares, D.D. Edited 
by an American. 6 vols, 16mo. 

SALLÜST. Translated by Wil- 
liah Robb, M.A. With Improve- 
ments. 18mo. 

CiESAR. Translated by Wil- 
liam Duncan. 2 vols. ISmo. With 
a Portrait 

THUCYDIDES. Translated by 
William Smith, A.M. 2 toIs. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 



XENOPHON. (Anabasis,! 
lated by Edward Spblman, Esq., 
Ctropjbou, by the Hon. M. A. 
CooPBR.) 2 Tols. IQmo. With m 
Portrait. 

LIVY. Translated by Gbobok 
Babbr, A.M. 5 vols. 18mo. With 
a Portrait. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by 
the Rev. William Bblob. 3 toIs. 
1 8mo. With a Portrait. 



ATHENS : its RISB 
FALL : with Views of the Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, and Social Life of 
the Athenian People. By Sir Ltt- 
TON Bulwbb, M.P., MJk. 2 toIbw 
12mo. 

A HISTORY cff NEW-YORK. 
By William Dunlap. 2vo1s. ISmo. 
Engravings. 

Thb HISTORY or 6REECE. 
By Dr. Goldsmith. ' Edited by the 
Aathor of ** American Populär Les- 
sons." ISmo. 

Thb HISTORY OF ROME. Br 
Dr. Golosmith. Edited by H. W. 
Hbrbbrt, Esq. ISmo. 

A HISTORY OF THB UNITED 
STATES. By th^ Hon. S. Kalk. 
2 vols. 18mo. 

An HISTORICAL and DE- 
SCRlPTiVE ACCOUNT or 
BRITISH AMERICA; coropre- 
hending Canada, Upper uid Lower» 
Nova Scotia, New-BranswiGk, New- 
fouodland, Prince Edward Island, 
tbe Bermudas, and the Für Coim- 
tries : they* History from the earli- 
est Settlement ; their Statistics, To- 
pography, Commerce, Fisheries» 
&c ; and their Social and Political 
Condition; aa also an Account of tbe 
Msnnere and present State of the 
AborigiDal Tribes. By Hooh Mvr- 
RAY, F.R.S.E. 2 vols. 18mo. 

Thb HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 
By Thomas Kbiohtlby. 4 vola. 
18x110. 

HISTORY OF thb EXPEDI- 
TION TO RUSSIA undertaken by 
Uie Emperor Napoleon. By Gen- 
eral Count Philip db Sbodb. 2 
vols. 18mo. 

HISTORY oF THB FINE ARTS, 
viz. : Arcbitecture, Sculptnre, Paint- 
ing, Engraving, &c. By B. J. Loe- 
siNG, Esq.' 18mo. 
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TALES noM HISTORY. Bj 
AoNB« Stbioklano. 2to18. ]8mo. 

TALES FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY. By the Author of 
"Ainericui Populär Lessons." 3 
ToU. 18mo. With Engravings. 

UNCLE PHILIPS CONVER- 
SATIONS WITH TRI CHILDREN 
ABODT THB HISTORY GW VIR. 
61NIA. 18mo. Wich Engravings. 

UNCLE PHILIPS CONVER- 
SATIONS WITH THB CHILDREN 
ABOüT THB HISTORY op NEW- 
YORK. 2 vola. ISino. EDgravings. 



TALES or thi AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By B. B. Thatch- 
BB, Esq. 18mo. £ngraTing8. 

UNCLE PHILIPS CQNVER. 
SATIONS WITH THB CHILDREN 
ABOUT THB HISTORY OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 2 Tols. 18mo. 
EngravingB. 

UNCLE PHILIPS CONVER- 
SATIONS WITH THB CHILDREN 
ABOUT THB HISTORY OF NEW- 
HAMPSHIRE. 2yol8.18mo. En- 
gravings. 
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PLÜTARCH'S LIVES. Traiw- 
lated from the original Greek, with 
Notes, ciitical and hiatorical, and a 
Life of Piutarch. By John Lang- 
HOBNB, D.D., and William Lano- 
HORNE, A.M. A new Edition, care- 
fuUy reviaed and conected. 8vo. 
With Plates. 

MEMOIRS OF THB LIFE and 
CORRESPONDENCE of MRS. 
HANNAH MORE. By Williah 
RoBBBT«, Eaq. 2 vola. 12mo. Por- 
trait 

Thb LIFE AND DEATH of 
LORD EDWARD FITZGER- 
ALD. By Thomas Moorb. 2 vols. 

12D10. 

MEMOIRS OF AARON BURR. 
With MiscellaneoQS Selections from 
his Correspondence. By Matthbw 
L. Datis. 2 Tola. 8ro. With Por- 
traita. 

TRAITS oF thbTEA-PARTY ; 
being a MEMOIR of GEORGE 
R. T. HEWES, one of the last of 
its Survivers. With a History of 
that Transaction ; Remini scences of 
the Massacre and the Siege, and 
other Stories of Old Times. By a 
Bostonian. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

WONDERFUL CHARAC- 
TERS; comprising Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the most Remarkable 
Persona of every Age and Nation. 
ByHBNBT WiLaoN. 8to. Engra- 
▼inga. 

Thb LIFE of JOHN JAY; with 
Selections from his Correspondence 



and Miscellaneous Papers. By his 
Son, William Jat. 2 toIs. 8vo. 
With a Portrait 

A MEMOIR oF THB LIFE of 
WILLIAM LIVINGSTON, Mem- 
ber of Congress in 1774, 1775, and 
1776 ; Delegate to the Föderal Con- 
vention in 1787, and Oovemor of the 
State of New -Jersey from 1776 to 
1790. With Extracts from bis Cor- 
respondence, and Notices of Tarious 
Members of his Family. B^ T. 
Sbdowick, Jan. 8vo. Portrait. 

RECORDS oF MY LIFE. By 
John Taylor, Author of " Monsieor 
Tonson." 8vo. 

MEMOIRS OF thb DUCHESS 
D'ABRANTES (Madahb Jdnot). 
8vo. With a Portrait. 

MEMOIRS oF LUCIEN BONA- 
PARTE (Prince of Canino). 12mo. 

Thb LIFE and REMAINS of 
EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE. 
By the Rev. William Ottbr, A.M., 
F.L.S. 8vo. 

Thb HISTORY of VIRGIL A. 
STEWART, and his Adventures in 
capturing and ezposing the Great 
"Western Land Pirate*' and his 
Gang, in Connexion with the Evi- 
dence ; also of the Trials, Coofes- 
sions, aod Executionof a Numberof 
Morreirs Assodates in the State of 
Mississippi dunng the Summer of 
1835, and the Ezecution of fiye Pro- 
fessional Gamblers by the Citizens 
of Vicksfanrg, on the 6th of July, 1835. 
Compiled by H. R. Howabd. 12mo. 
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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Tnins- 
lated from the original Greek ; with 
Notes, critical and historical, and a 
Life of Plntarch. By John Lang- 
BOBNB, D.D., and William Lano- 
HORNB,A.M. New Edition. 4vols. 
large 12mo. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS 
OF LORD BYRON. WitbNotices 
of bis Life. By Thokas Moobb, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

Thb PRIVATE JOURNAL of 
AARON BURR, daring his Resi- 
dence in Europe, with Selectiona 
from hia Coirespondence. Edited 
by M. L. Datis. 2 toIs. 8to. 

SKETCHES OF thb LIFE and 
CHARaCTER of thb REY. 
LEMUEL HAYNES, A.M. By 
Timothy Mathbb Coolby, D.D. 
With 8ome Introdactory Remarks, 
by William B. Spbaoub, D.D. 
12mo. With a Portrait 

LIFl: OF EDMUND KEAN. 
By Babby Cobnwall. 12mo. 

LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. Br 
Thomas Camfbbll. 12ino. With 
a Portrait. 

Thb LIFE of WICKLIP. Bv 
Chablbs Wbbb Lb Bas, A.M. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

LUTHER AND thb LUTHER- 
AN REFORMATION. By Rev. 
John Scott, A.M. 2 toIs. ISmo. 
Portraits. 

Thb LIFE of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER.. By Ch^bls« Wbbb 
Lb Bas,. A.M. . 2 vols. 18mo. With 
a Portrait. ' 

Thjs RBLJGiOUS OPINIONS 
AND CHaRACTER OF WASH- 
INGTON'. ÖyRfev.E.C.M*GoiBB. 
]2moi • 

A LIFE OF GEORtJß WASH- 
INGTON. In Latin Pfose. By 
Francis Glass, A.M., of Ohio. 
Edited by J. N. Rbynolos* 12mo. 
Portrait 

Thb LIFE ofAJ^DREW JACK- 
SON, President of the United States 
of America. By William Cob- 
BBTT, M.P. 18mo. Wifh a Por- 
trait. 

MATTHIAS AND »18 IMPOS* 
TURES ; or. the Proj^ress of Fa- 
naticism. Ilnistrated m the Extra* 
ordinary Case of Robert Matthews, | 
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and some of his Foranimen and 
Disciples. By William L. Stonb. 
18mo. 

LIVES OF THB NECROMAN- 
CERS ; or, an Account of the moet 
Eminent Personsin Successire Aget 
who have claimed for themselves, or 
to whom has been imputed by ofchers, 
the Exerciseof Magical Power. By 
William Goowin. 12mo. 

SKETCHES AND ECCENTRI- 
CITIE8 OF COL. DAVID CROCK- 
ETT. l2mo. 

ANECDOTES of SIR WAL- 
TER SCOTT. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. With a Life of the Au- 
thor, by S. Dewitt Bloodoood, 
Esq. I2mo. 

Thb LIFE of BAÄON CUVI- 
ER. By Mrs. Lbb. 12mo. 

Thb LIFE, CHARACTER, and 
LITERARY LABOURS of SAM- 
UEL DREW, A.M. By bis eldest 
Son. 12mo. 

MY IMPRISONMENTS : ME- 
MOIRS OF SILVIO PELLICO 
DA SALUZZO. Translated from 
the Italian. By Thomas Roscob. 
12mo. 

Thb LIFE of NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. By J. G. Lock- 
hart, Esq. 2 vols. 18mo. With 
Portraits. 

Thb LIFE of NELSON. By 
Robert Soüthby, LL.D. ISmo. 
With a Portrait 

Thb LIFE and ACTIONS of 
ALEXANDER thb GREAT. By 
the Kev: J. WxLLUMs. 18mo. With 
aMap. 

Thb LIFE öf LDRD BYRON, f 
By John Galt. ISmo. ' 

Tab LIFE of MOHAMMED, 
Founder of the Religion of Islam, 
and of the Empire of the Saracens. 
By the R6v. Gböuqe I&üsh, bfJSfew- 
York. J8mo.; tjpgravings. 

Thb LIFE and TIMES of 
GEORGE. THB FOURTH. Wüh 
Anecdotes of Distinguished Persoos 
of the last Tifty Ye^rs.. ßyjief. 
Gbobob Cboly. ISmou ,. 

LIVES OF TRB MOST .EMI. 

NENT PAINTEES-andSCULP- 
TORS. By iLthJL'H CvUnivÄRAm,, 
Esq. 5yo]s. I8tn0. WfthPditräits.. [ 
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Thb LIFE or MARY, QUEEN 
or 8C0TS. By Henry Glass- 
FOED Bell, Esq. 2 toIs. 18mo. 
With a Portrait. 

MRMOIRS or thb EBCPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. BvJohnS.Mbhes, 
LL.O. 18mo. With Portraits. 

LIFE op SIR ISAAC NEW- 
TON. By Sir Datxo Bbbwster, 
K.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 18mo. With 
Engravings. 

Thb COURT awd CAMP or 
BONA PARTE. ISmo. With a 
Portrait. 

LIVES AND VOYAGES op 
DRAKE, CAVENDISH, and 
DAMPIER. Includinganlntroduc- 
tory View of the Earlier Discoveries 
in the South Seaa, and the History 
of the Bucaniers. 18mo. With Por- 
traits. 

MEMOIRS OP CELEBRATED 
FEMALE 80VKRE1GNS. By 
Mn. Jambson. 2 vols. ISmo. 

LIVES OP CELEBRATED 
TRAVELLERS. By James Au- 
QUSTDs St. John. 3 vols. 18mo. 

LIFE OP FREDERICK thb 
SECOND, Kiiig of Prussia. By 
Lord Dovbb. 2 vols. 18mo. With 
a Portrait. 

INDl AN BIOGRAPHY ; or, an 
Historical Acconnt of those Individ^ 
nals who have been distinffuished 
among the North American Katives 
as Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, and 
other Remarkable Characters. By 
B. B, Thatcher, Esq. 2 yols. 
18mo. With a Portrait 

HISTORY OP CHARLE- 
MA6NE. To which is prefized an 
Introduction, comprising tbe History 
of France from the earliest Period 
to the Birth of CharlemignBi' By 
6. P. R. jAifta. 18tn6. Portrait. 

Thb LIFE op OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. By the ReT. M. Russell, 
LL.D. 2 Tols. 18ma Portrait 

MEMOIR OP TRB LIFE ep 
PETER THB GRBAT. By John 
Baeeow, Esq. l8mo. - Portrait; 

A LfFE OP WASHINGTPON. 
By.J.. K. Pauldino, Esq. 2 toIs. 
18mo. With Engramgs. 

tgif WF6: AND .Wt)RKS OP 
DR. rRi^rKLlK: ^ toIs, iSmo. 
Wilh iL PortTBit;' 
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Thb PÜRSÜIT op KNOWL- 
EDGE UNOBE DIFFICULTIES ; 
its Pleasures and Rewards. Illns- 
trated by Memoirs of Eminent Man. 
2 Tols. ISmo. 

Thb LIFE and TRAVELS op 
MUNGO PARK ; to which is add- 
ed an Account of his Deaih from the 
Joumid of Isaaco, and the Substance 
of later Discoveries relative to his 
iamented Fate. 18mo. EngraTinga. 

AMERICAN BIOG R APHY. 
Edited by Jarbd Sparks, Esq. 10 
Tols. 12mo. With a Portrait in each 
volume. 

I. Life of John Stark, by Edward 
Everett. — Life of Charles Brockden 
Brown, by WiUiam H. Prescott.— 
Life of Richard Montgomery, by J. 
Armstrong.— Life of EUian Allen, by 
Jared Sparks. 

IL Life of Alezander Wilson, by 
Wm. B. O. Peabody.— Life of Cao- 
tain John Smith, by George S. Hu- 
liard. 

III. Life and Treason of Benedict 
Arnold, by Jared Sparks. 

IV. Life of Anthony Wayne, by 
John Armstrong. — Life of Sir Henry 
Vane, by C. W. Upham, 

V. Life of John Eliot, the Apoetle 
to the Indiana, by Convers Francis. 

VI. Life of William Phikner, by 
Henry Wheaton.-— Life of William 
Ellery, by E. T. Channing.— Life of 
Cottou Mather, by Wm. B. O. Pea- 
body. 

VU. Life of Sir Wflliam Phipa, by 
Francis Bowen. — Life of Israel Put- 
nam, by W. B. O. Peabody.—Me- 
moir of Lncretia Maria Davidson, by 
Miss Sedgwick.— Life of David Rit- 
tenboose, by; James Renwick. 

VIII. Life of Icmathan Edwarde, 

§r Samnel Miller.— Life ^of David 
rainerd, by Wm. B. O. P^iütMdy. 

IX. Life of Baron Stetabeo; bj^ 
Francis Bqwen.— Life of Sebaatian 
Cabbt, by Charlys ' Hayward, Jr.— 
Life of William E)iion,Dy ComeliaB 
C. Fbltoö. 

X. Life o£ Robert'JE;blton,.bt Pro- 
fessor Renwick.— Life of Henry 
Hudson, byÜ^nry R.*Cleve1and.— 
Life of^oseph Wampnt by' Alezan- 
der JH. Eye^tt.— Lifeof Father Mar- 
qu6tte, by Jared Sparks. 
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LIVES or THB SIGNERS of 
THB DECLARATION op INDE- 
PENDENCE. By N. Dwioht. 
12ino. 

BIOGRAPHIES op DISTIN- 
GUISHED FEMALES. 2 vols. 
18mo. 

EXEMPLARY amd IJISTRUC- 
TIVE BIOGRAPH Y. 3vol«.18mo. 

LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OP DEWITT CLINTON. 
By Professor Rbnwick. 18mo. Por- 
trait. 

LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OP GENERAL ALEXAN- 



DER HAMILTON. By Profenor 
Rknwick. 18mo. 

LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OP GOVERNOR JOHN 
JAY. By Professor Rbnwick« 
i8ino. 

LIVES OP THB APOSTLES 
AND EARLY MARTYRS op thb 
CHURCH. 18010. Engraving. 

SKETCHES OP thb LIVES or 
DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. 
Written for Young Ladies, with a 
View to their Mental and Moral Im- 

Jrovement. By an American Lady. 
8ino. Portrait 



VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 



LETTERS pboji thb OLD 
Wt>RLD. By a Lady of New-Y ork. 
2 vols. 12nio. 

TRAVELS IN THB UNITED 
STATES dniing the Years 1834, 5, 
6, inclading a Summer Residence 
with the Pawnee Indiana and a Visit 
to Caba and the Azores. By the 
Hon. Chablbs Auoustus Mubray. 
2 yols. 12mo. 

EMBASSYto tbb EASTERN 
COURTS OP SIAM, COCHIN- 
CHINA, AND MUSCAT. By Ed- 
mund Robbbts. 8to. 

VOYAGE OP THB UNITED 
STATES FRIGATE POTOMAC, 
under the command of Com. John 
Downes, during the Circumnaviga- 
tion of the Globe, in the years 1831, 
1832, 1833, and 1834; including a 
particular Account of the Engage- 
ment at Quallah-Battoo, on the coast 
of Sumatra; with all the official 
Documenta relating to the same. 
By J. N. Rbynolds. 8vo. With 
Engravings. 

TRAVELS IN EUROPE : viz., 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, some 

{»arts of Germany, and the Nether- 
ands, during the Years 1835 and '36. 
By WiLBUB FisK, D.D. 8ya En- 
gravings. 

RETROSPECT op WEST- 
ERN TRAVEL. By Miss Hab- 
BiBT Mabtinbau. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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Thb FAR WEST; or, a Tofur 

beyond the Mountains. 2 toIs. 
12mo. 

INCIDENTS OP TRAVEL iw 
EGYPT, ARABIA PETR^A, 
ÄND thb HOLY LAND. By au 
American. 2 toIs. 12mo. Engra- 
vings. 

INCIDENTS OP TRAVEL ik 
GREECE, TÜRKEY, RUSSIA, 
AND POLAND. Br the Author of 
" Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Ara- 
bia PetrsBa, and the Holy Laiid." 2 
▼ols. 12mo. Engravings. 

A YEAR IN SPAIN. By a 
Young American. 3 vols. 12ina 
Engravings. 

SPAIN REVISITED. By the 
Author of " A Year in Spain." 2 
vols. 12mo. Engravings. 

Thb AMERICAN in ENG- 
LAND. By the Author of '* A Year 
in Spain." 2 vols. 12mo. 

TRAVELS AND RESEARCH- 
ES IN CAFFRARIA; describing 
the Character, Customs, and Moral | 
Condition of the Thbes inhabiting 
that Portion of Southern Africa. 
By Stbphbn Kay. ]2mo. Map, 
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POLYN ESI AN RESEARCH- 
ES, during a Residence of nearlr 
ei^ht Years in the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands. By William Elli^. 
4 vols. 12mo. Maps, &c. 
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▲KD BELGIUM. A Short Tour in 
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A NARRATIVE op FOUR 
VOYA6ES to the South Sea, North 
and South Pacific Ocean, Chinese 
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ands, where thirteen of the Author*s 
Crew were massacred and eaten by 
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MoRRBLL, Jun. 8vo. 

NARKATIVB of a VOYAGE 
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PARIS ANO THB PARISIANS, 
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THUR GORdON PYM of Nan- 
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her Capture, and the Massacre of 
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in the eigfUy-fourth ParaUel of South- 
ern IdUUude; together with the in- 
credible Adventures and Discoveries 
itäl farther South to wbich that dis- 
tressing Calamity gave rise. 12mo. 

NARRATIVE or an EXPEDI- 
TION THBOUOH THB UPPER MIS- 
SISSIPPI TO ITASCA LAKE, the 
actaal Source of this River ; embra- 
cing an Ezploratory Trip through 
tha St. Croiz and Bumtwood (or 
BrouU) Rivers. By Hbnbt R. 
SCHOOLCBAFT. 8vo. Map«. 

A HOME TOUR thbouoh 
TRI MANUFACTURTaNG DIS- 
TRICTS OP ENGLAND. By Sir 

OlOBOB HbAD. 12BiO. 



SKETCHES OP TURKEY in 
1831 and 1832. By an American. 
8to. Engravings. 

LETTERS FBOM thb .£GEAN. 
By Jambs Embrson, Esq. 8^o. 

FOUR YEARS in GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Calvin Colton. 
12mo. 

Thb SOUTHWEST. By a 
Yankee. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Thb RAMBLER in NORTH 
AMERICA. By C. J. Latbobb, 
Author of the *< Alpeostock,'' dcc, 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Thb RAMBLER in MEXICO. 
By C. J. Latbobb. 12mo. 

A NARRATIVE op thb VISIT 
TO THB AMERICAN CHURCH- 
ES,by the Deputation from the Con- 
sregational Union of England and 
Wales. By Andrbw Rkcd, D.D., 
and Jambs Mathbson, D.D. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

CONSTANTINOPLE and its 
EN VIRONS. In a Series of Lei- 
ters, exhibiting the actual State of 
the Manners, Customsi and Habits 
of the Tnrks, Armenians, Jews, and 
Greeks, as miodified by the policy of 
Sultan Mahmoud. By an American, 
long resident at Constantinople 
(Commodore Pobtbb). In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Thb TOURIST, or Pocket Man- 
ual for Travellers on the Hudson 
River, the Western Canal and Staee 
Road to Niagara Falls, down Lake 
Ontorio and the St Lawrence to 
Montreal and Quebec. Comprising 
also the Routes to Lebanon, Ball- 
ston, and Saratoga Springs. 18ma 
With a Map. 

NARRATIVE op V0YAGE3 to 
EXPLORE thb SHORES op 
AFRICA^ ARABIA, ano^MADA- 
GASCAR; performed in H. M. 
Ships Leven and Barracouta, under 
the Direction of Captain W. F. W. 
OwBN, R.N. 2 vols. 12ma 

A WINTER IN THB WEST. 

By a New-Yorker (C. F. Hoppman, 
Eaq.). 2 vols. 12mo. 

OBSERVATIONS on PRO- 
FESSIONS, LITERATUR«. 
MANNERS, AND EBflGRATION 
in the United States and Canada. 
By the Rev. Isaao Fidlbb. 12mo. 
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Air IMPROVED MAP of thb 
HUDSON RIVER, with tbe Post 
Roads between New-York and AI- 
banj. 

THINGS AS THEY ARE ; or, 
Notes of a Traveller throagh some 
of the Middle and Northern States. 
12010. Engravings. 

VISITS AND SKETCHES at 
HOHE AND ABROAD. With 
Tales and Miscellanies now first col- 
Ificted, and a new Edition of the 
" Diary of an Ennay6e." By Mrs. 
Jambson. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A SÜBALTPRN'S FÜR- 
L0U6H : Descriptive of Scenery 
in various parts of the United States, 
Upper and Lower Canada, New- 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, during 
the Summer and Autumn of 1832. 
By E. T. CoKB, Lieutenant of the 
45th Regiment. 2 vols. 12mo. 

NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE in thb PO- 
LAR SEAS AND REGIONS. With 
lÜDstrations of their Climate, Geolo- 
gy, and Natural History, and an Ac- 
count of the^Whale-rishery. By 
Professors Lb&lib and Jambson, 
andHuoH Mubbay. 18mo. With 
Maps, &C. 

NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY 
AMD ADVENTURE in AFRICA. 

From the earliest Ages to the pres- 
ent Time. With Iliastrations of its 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. 
By Professor Jambson, and Jambs 
Wilson and Haaa Mdbbay, Esqra. 
18mo. 



DE SCRIPTION OF PIT- 
CAIRN'S ISLAND, and its Inhab- 
itants. With an Authentic Account 
of the Mutiny of the Ship Bounty, 
and of the subse^ent Fortunes of 
the Mutineers. By J. Babbow, 
Esq. ISmo. Engravings. 

JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDI- 
TION TO EXPLORE thb 
COURSE AND TERMINATION 
OF THB NIGER. With a Narra- 
tive of a Voyage down that River to 
its Termination. By Richabd and 
John Landbb. 2 vols. ISmo. En- 
gravings. 

Thb TRAVELS and RE- 
SEARCHES OF ALEXANDER 
VON HUMBOLDT; being a con- 
densed Narrative of bis Journeys in 
the Equinoctial Re^ions of America, 
and in Asiatic Russia : together with 
Analyses of bis more important In- 
vestigations. By W. Macoii.i.i- 
YfiAY, A.M. 18mo. Engravings. 

PARRY'S VOYAGES and 

JOURNEY TOWAEDS THB 

NORTH POLE. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

PERILS OF THB SEA; being 
Authentic Narratives of Remarka- 
ble and Affecting Disasters upon the 
Deep. Wich Jllustrations of the 
Power and Goodness of God in won- 
derful Preservations. 18mo. En- 
gravings. 

CAROLINE WESTERLEY ; 
or, the Young Traveller from Ohio. 
By Mra. Phblps (formerly Mrs. Lin- 
coln). iSmo. Engravings. 



THEOLOG Y, &c. 



Thb WORKS of thb REV. 
ROBERT HALL, A.M. With a 
bnef Memoir of his Life, by Dr. 
OBBOOBYi-and Observations on his 
Character as a Preacher, by the Rev. 
John Fostbr. Edited by Olin- 
thos Gbbooby, LL.D. 3 vols. Svo. 
Portrait 

ESSAYS OB thb PRINCI- 
PLES of MORALITY, and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Ob- 
ligations ofMankind. By Jonathan 
INtmond. With a Preface by the 
Bev. Gbobgb Bush, M.A. Svo. 1 

============= 



EVIDENCE OF THB TRUTH 
OF THB CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
derived from the literal Fulfilment of 
Prophecy. By the Rev. Albzamdbb 
Kbith. 12mo. 

DEMONSTRATION of thb 
TRUTH OF THB CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. By Albz. Kbith, 
D.D. 12mo. Engravings. 

Thb HARMONY of CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH and CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER, and the Colture and 
Discipline of the Mind. By John 
Abbbcbombib, M.D. 18ma 



PubUthed bjf HatptT 4" Bfothtn, 



THBOLOOTy BTC« 
1CCLI8IA8TI0AL HI8T0BT. 



INSTITUTES op ECCLESI- 
ASTIC AL HISTORY, Ancient and 
Modern, in foar Books, much Cor- 
rected, Enlarged, and Improred, 
from the Primary Aathorities, by 
John Lawrence Von Mosubim, 
D.D., Chancellor of the University 
of Gottingen. A new and literal 
Translation from the original Latin, 
with copiouB additional Notes, ori- 
ginal and aelected. By James Mub- 
DOCK, D,D. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A HISTORY OF THB CHÜRCH, 
from the earliest Ages to the Refor- 
mation. By the Rev. Gbobgb Wad- 
dinoton, M.A. 8vo. 

PRIDEAUX S GONNEXIONS ; 
or, the Old and New Testaments 
connected, in the History of the 
Je WS and neighbouring Nations, from 
the Declension of the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah to the Time of 
Christ By Humphrby Pkidbaüx, 
D.D. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With Maps and Engravings. 

HISTORY OP PRIESTCRAFT 
in all Ages and Coantnes. By Wil- 
liam HowiTT. 12mo. 



A NARRATIVE OF EVENTS 

CONKECTBD WITH THB RISE AND 

PROGRESS op THB PROTES- 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN VIRGINIA. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing the Jour- 
nals or the Conventions in Virginia 
from the Commencement to tho pres- 
ent Time. By F. L. Hawks. 8vo. 

LUTHER AND THB LUTHER- 
AN REFORMATION. By the 
Rev. JoHN Scott, A.M. 2 vois. 
ISmo. Portraits. 

HISTORY OF THB REFORM- 
ED RELIGION IK FRANCE. 
By the R«t. E. Shbdlby. 3 yoIs. 
18mo. Engravings. 

HISTORY OP THB 6IBLE. By 
the ReT. G. R. Glbio. 2 vols. 
JSmo. Map. 

SACRED HISTORY of thb 
WORLD, as dispiayed in the Crea- 
tion and »Subseqoent Events to the 
Delage. Attempted to be Philo> 
sophically coosidered in a Series of 
Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Tubnbb, F.S.A. 3 Yols. 18mo. 



NATÜBAL THBOLOOT. 



PALEY'S NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY. With Illustrative Notes, 
by Henry Lord Brouoham, 
F.R.S., and Sir Charles Bell, 
K.G.H., F.R.S., L. & E. Wfth nu- 
meroos Woodcuts. To which are 
added Preliminary Observations and 
Notes. By Alonzo Pottbb, D.D. 
2 vols. ISmo. 

On thb POWER, WISDOM, 
AND GOODNESS OF GOD, as 
manifested in the Adaptation of Ex- 
temal Nature to the Moral and In- 



tellectual Constitution of Man. By 
the Rev. Thovas Chalmers, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. )2mo. 

Thb HAND, its Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments, as evincing De- 
sign. By Sir Charles Bell, 
K.G.H., F.R.S., &c. 12mo. 

On ASTRONOMY and GEN- 
ERAL PHYSICS. By the Rev. 
William Whewbll. M.A.,F.R.S., 
6cc. 12mo. 



PROTESTANT JESÜITISM. 
By a Protestant )2mo. 

THOUGHTS ON thb RELI- 
GIOUS STATE op thb COUN- 
TRY: with Reasons for preferring 
Episcopacy. By the Rev. Calvin 
CoLTON. 12mo. 

A CONCORDANCE to thb 
HOLY SCRIPTURES of the Old 
and New Testaments. By John 
Brown, ofHaddington. 32mo. 



Thb CONSISTENCY op the 
WHOLE SCHEME of REVE- 
LATION with Itself and with Ha- 
man Reason. By Philip Nioho> 
LAS Shuttlbworth, D.D. ISmo. 

HELP TO FAITH ; or, a Sm»- 
mary of the Evidences of the Gen- 
oineness, Authenticity, Credibilitv, 
and Divine Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. P. P. 
Sandpoed. 12nK>. 
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A DICTIONARY er thb HOLY 
BIBLE. Containing an Historical 
Accoant of the Peraons; a Geo- 
graphica! and Historical Account of 
the Place» ; a Literal, Critical, and 
Svstematical Deacriptioit of other 
Objects, whether Natural, Artificial, 
GmU Religious, or Military; and 
an Ezplanation of the appellative 
Terma meutfoned in the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. 
John Brown. With a Life of the 
Author ; and an Essay on the Evi- 
dHMe of Chnatianity. 8to. 

SFTRICONS OF THB REV. 
JAMES SaURIN, late Pastor of 
the Frencfa CVu-ch at the Hajtie. 
From the French, by the Rev. Rob- 
ert Robinson, Rer. Henbt Hon« 
TBB, D.D., and Rev. Joskph Sdt- 
ci.ipPB, A.M. A new Edition, with 
additional Sermons. Revised and 
corrected by the Rer. Samuel Bub- 
DKB, A.M. With a iikeness of the 
Author, and a general liidez. From 
the last London Edition. With a 
Prefoce by the Rev. J. P. K. Hbn- 
SHAW, D.b, 2 Yols. 8vo. 



WORKS or the RET. JOHN 
WESLEY. lOvols. 8vo. 

A TREATISE on the MIL- 
LENIUM ; in which the preVailing 
Theories on tbat Subiect are care- 
fuUy examined ; and the triie Scrip- 
taral Doctrine attempted to be elicit- 
ed and established. By Gkobgb 
Bush, A.M. 12mo. 

Thb COMFORTER; or, Ex- 
tracts selected for the Consolation of 
Moumers under the Bereavement of 
Friends and Relations. By a Vil' 
läge Pastor. 12mo. 

CHRISTIANITY INDEPEND- 
ENT OF THE CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT. 12mo. 

SÜNDAY EVENINGS ; or, an 
easy Introdaction to the Reading of 
the Bible. By the Anthor of ** The 
Infant Christian^s First Catechism." 
18mo. Eogravings. 

EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY; or, Uncie Philip's Conrersa- 
tions with the Cbildren aboat the 
Truth of the Christian Religion. 
18mo. Engravings. 



MEDICINE, SURGER Y, &c. 



Thb STUDY of MEDICINE. 
By JoHN Mason Good, IVf.D., 
F. R. S. Improved from the Aut&or's 
Manuscripts, and by Reference to 
the latest Advances in Physiology, 
Pathology, and Practica. By Sam- 
uel CooPBR, M.D. With Notes, 
by A. SiDNBY DoANE, A.M., M.D. 
To which is prefixed, a Sketch of 
the History of Medicine, from its 
Origin to the Comnfencement of the 
19th Century. By J. Bostock, 
M.D., F.R.S. 2 voIb. 8vo. 

MIDWIFERY ILLUSTRA- 
TED. By J. P. Mayobibr, M.D. 
Translated from the French, with 
Notes, by A. Sidney Doane, A.M., 
M.D. With 82 Plates. 8vo. 

SURGERY ILLÜSTRATED. 
Compüed from the Works of Cutler, 
Hind, Velpeau, and Blasius. By A. 
SiDNET DoANE, A.M., M.D. With 
52 Plates. 8vo. 

A TREATISE on TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL ANATOMY; or, 



the Anatomy of the Regions of the 
Human Body, considered in ita Re- 
lations with Surgery and Operative 
Medicine. With an Mas of 12 
Plates. By Ph. Fred. Blanoin, 
Professor of Anatomy and Operative 
Medicine, &c. Translated from the 
French, by A. Sidnbt Doanb, A.M., 
M.D. With additional Matter and 
Plates. 8vo. 

ELEMENTS of thb ETIOL- 
OGY AND PHILOSOPHY of 
EPIDEMICS. By Joseph Ma- 
thbb Smith, M.D. 8vo. 

An ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON ANATOMY. By A. L. 
J. Baylb. Translated from the 
sizth French Edition, by A. Sionbt 
DoANE, A.M., M.D. 18mo. 

LEXICON MEDICUM ; or, 
Medical Dictionary. By R. Hoopeb, 
M.D. With Additions from Ameri- 
can Authors, by Samuel Akeejut, 
M.D. 8vo. 



Publiehea by Harper 4r'Brot\%r9, 
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A DICTIONARY of PRAC- 
TIGAL SURGEKY. ByS.Coop. 
BK, M.D. With numerouB J^otes 
and Addilions, embracing: all the 
principal American Iinprovements. 
By D. M. Rbbbb, M.D. 8to. 



DIRECTIONS FOB INVIGO- 
RATING ANo PROLÜNGING 
LI FE ; or, the In ▼alid's Oracle. By 
William Kitchinbb, M.D. Im- 
proved by T. S. Babbbtt, M.D. 
18mo. 

Thb ECONOMY of HEALTH 
or, the Stream of Human Life, from 
the Cradle to the Grave. With Re- 
fleclions, Moral, Physical, and Phil- 
oaophical, on the Septennial Phaaea 
of Human Ezistence. By Jamsb 
J0HN8ON. ISmo. 

Thb PRINCIPLES of PHYSL 
OLOGY applied to the Preservation 



A TREATISE on EPIDEMIC 
CHOLERA, aa obaenred in the 
Doane-atreet Cholera Hospital, 
New- York, daring ita Prevalence 
there in 1834. By F. T. Fbbbis. 
8va Platea. 



of Health, and to the Improrement 
of Phyaical and Mental Education. 
By Andbbw Combb, MD. l8jno. 
Engravinga. 

Thb PHILOSOPH Y of LI^- 
ING ; or, the Way to enjoyLife and 
ita Comforta. By Calbb Ticknob, 
A.M., M.D. 18mo. Engravinga. 

ANIMAL MECHANISM and 
PHYSIOLOGY ; being a Piain and 
Familiär Expoaition of the Stracture 
and Functiona of the Human Syatem. 
Deaigned for the Uae of Familiea and 
Schoola. By John H. Gbiscom, 
M.D. 18ffi0. Engravinga. 



FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

ANTHON^a BBBIBa OF CLAaaiCiL WOBBf. 



FIRST LATIN LESSONS.con- 
taining the moat important Parte of 
the Grammar of the Latin Language, 
together with appropriate Ezerciaea 
in the tranalating and writing of Lat- 
in, for the Uae of Beginnera. By 
Chablbb ANTHOjr, LL.D., d&c. 
12mo. 

FIRST 6REEK LESSONS, 
containing the moat important Parte 
of the Grammar of the Greek Lan- 
guage, together with appropriate Ez- 
erciaea in the tranalating and writing 
of Greek, for the Uae of Beginnera. 
By Chablbs Antuon, LL.D. 
12010. 

A GRAMMAR of thb GREEK 
LANGUAGE, for the Uae of Schoola 
and CoUegea. By Chablbs An- 
THON, LL.D. 12mo. 

Thb greek READER. By 
Fbbdbbic JACoaa. A New Edition, 
with Engliah Notea, critical and ez- 
planatory, a Metrical Indez to Ho- 
mer and Anacreon, and a copiuua 
X^xicon. By Chablbs Anthon, 
LL.D., dtc. 12mo. 



A SYSTEM OF GREEK PROS- 
ODY and MCTRE, for the Uae 
of Schoola and Collegea; together 
with the Choial Scanning of the 
Prometheua Vinctoa of .£achylu8, 
and the Aiaz and (Edipua Tyra'nnua 
of Sophoclea ; to which are append- 
ed Remarka on the Indo-Germanic 
Analogiea. By Chablbs Anthon, 
LL.D. 12mo. 

CiESAR'S COMMENTARIES 
on thb GaLLIC WAR; and the 
firat Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; 
with Engliah Notea, critical and ez- 
planatory, Plana of Battlea, Siegea, 
dcc, and Hiatorical, Geographica!, 
and Archtfological Indezes. By 
CHABLBa Anthon, LL.D. 12ma 
Map, Portrait, &c. 

SALLUSrS JUGURTHINE 
WAR AND CONSPIRACY of 
C ATI LINE. With an Engliah 
Commentarv, and Geographical and 
Hiatorical Indezea. By CHABLsa 
Anthon, LL.D. Ninth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 12ino. Por- 
trait 
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SELECT ORATIONS or CI- 
CERO. With English Notes, crit- 
ical and ezpUnatory, and Historical, 
Geographica!, and Legal Indexes. 
By Criblks Anthon, LL.D., &c. 
A new Edition, with ImpiOTements. 
t^a^, With a Portrait« » 

The WORKS of HORACE. 
With English Notes, critical and 
ezplanatory. By Chaklbs An- 
TBON, LL.D., &c New Edition, 
with corrections «id improvem^ts. 
12mo. 



A lilFE OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. In Latin Prose. By 
Francis Glass, A.M., of Olno. 
Edited by J. N. Reynolds. 12mo. 
Portrait. 

INITIA LATINA ; or, the Rudi- 
ments of the Latin Tongue. lilus- 
trated by Progressive Exercises. By 
Cbaeles H. Lyon. 12mo. 

OÜTLINES OF IMPERFECT 
AND DISORDERED MENTAL 
ACTION. By Thomas C. üpham, 
Professor of Mental and Moral PhiU 
osophy in Bowdoin College. ISmo. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY; em- 
bracing Üie three Departments of the 
InteUect, Sensibiiities, and Will. By 
Thomas C. Upham. 3 vols. X2mo. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL - and 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
THE WILL. By Professor Upham. 

INQUIRIES coNCEENiNo the 
INTELLECTÜAL POWERS, 
and the Investigation of Truth. By 
John Abercbombib, M.D., F.R.S. 
With Questions. 18mo. 

The PHILOSOPHY of the 
MORAL FEELINGS. By John 
Abbrceombie, M.D., F.R.S. With 
Questions. 18mo. 

PALEY»S NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY. With Illustrative Notes, 
by Henry Lord Brougham, 
F.R.S., and Sir Charles Bell, 
K.G.H., F.R.S., L. & £. With nuc 
merouB Woodcuts. To which are 
added Preliminary Observations and 
Notes. By Alonzo Pottee, D.D. 
2 vols. 18mo. 

FAMILIÄR ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
selected principally from Daniell's 

U 



A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

containing an Account of all the 
Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Autnors, and intended to elacidate 
all the Important Points connected 
with the Geography, History, Biog- 
raphy, Archaology, and Mythology 
ofthe Greeks and Romans, together 
with a copious Clironological Table, 
and an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of the An- 
cients, with Tabular Values of the 
same. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D., &c. 8vo. (Nearly leady.) 



Chemical Philosophy. By James 
Rbnwick, LL.D. 18mo. IVith 
numerous Engravings. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
GHEMISTRY familiarly ezplained. 
By Professor Rbnwick. 18mo. 
With numerous Illustrative Engra- 
vings. 

ILLUSTRATIONS oF ME- 
CHANICS. By Professors Mosb- 
LEY and Rbnwick. 18ma Engra- 
vings. 

The SCIENCE of MECHAN- 
ICS applied to Practical Porposea. 
By Jambs Rbnwick, LL.D. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

The ELEMENTS of GEOL- 
OGY, for Populär Use ; containing 
a Description of the Geological For- 
mation and Mineral Resources of the 
United State». By Charles A 
Leb, A.M., M.D. ISmo. Engra- 
vings. 

The PRINCIPLES of PHYSI- 
OLOGY applied to the Preservation 
of Health, and to the Improvemenl 
of Physical and Mental Kducatima. 
By Andeew Combb, M.D. ISmo. 
Engravings. 

ANIMAL MECHANISM and 
PHYSIOLOGY; being a piain and 
familiär Exposition of the Structure 
and Functions ofthe Human System. 
Designed for the Use of Famihes and 
Schools. By John H. Oribgoh, 
M.D. 18mo. Engravings. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, fnm 
the Creation of the World to the De- 
cease of George III., 1820. By the 
Hon. Alexander Fräser Tytler 
and Rev. E. Narbs, D.D. Edited 
by an Ameriican. 6 vols. 18mo. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
the Author of "American Populär 
Lessona." 3 toLb. 18mo. £ngra- 
▼ing«. 

Thb HISTORY op 6REECE. 
By Dr. Goldsm ith. Edited by the 
Author of " Amorican Populär Les- 
■ons,** dec. ISma 

Thb HISTORY OP ROME. By 
Dr. GoLDBMiTH. Edited by H. W. 
Hbebikt, Esq. 16ma 

An ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE OH MECHANICS. Trans- 



lated from the French of M. Bou- 
CHARLAT. Witb Additions and Em- 
endations, designed to adapt it to the 
Use of the Cadets of the U. S. Mil- 
itary Academy. By Eowaed H. 

COUBTBNAT. 8tO. 

C06B*S SCHOOL BOCKS. 
Including Walker's Dictionary, Ex- 
planatory Arithmetie, Nos. 1 and 2, 
North American Reader, dcc. 

A TABLE OP LOGARITHMS, 
OP LOGARITHMIG SINES, anv 
A TRAVERSE TABLE. 12mo. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



A PRELIMINARY DIS- 
COURSE ON THB STUDY op 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
John Frbdieio Willuh Hbr- 
soHBi., A.M., &c. ' 12mo. 

FAMILIÄR ILLUSTRATIONS 
op NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
selected principally from Daniell's 
Chemical Philosophy. By Jamcs 
Rbnwick, LL.D. 18ma With 
nomerooe Engranngs. 

LETTERS OH NATURAL 
MAGIC. Addressed to Sir Walter 
Scott By Sir David Bbbwstsb. 
18mo. With EngraTings. 

LETTERS op EULER on Dif- 
ferent Subjects of Natural Philoso- 
pfay. Addressed to a German Prin- 
cess. Translated by Huntbe. 
With Notes, and a Life of Euler, by 
Sir Datid Beewstbb; with addi- 
tional Notes, by John Geiscom, 
LL.D. With a Glossary of Scien- 
tific Terms. 2 vols. 18mo. Engra- 
▼ings. 

Oh ASTRONOMY and GEN- 
ERAL PHYSICS. Bjr the Rer. 
WiLLXiH Whbwbll. M.A.y F.R.S., 
&c. 12mo. 

Thb EARTH: itoPhysiealCon- 
dition and most Remarkable Phe- 
nomena. By W. Mollihgbb Hio- 
eiNs. 18mo. Engrapings. 

CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, 
the Wenders of the Planetary Sys- 
^m displayed« lUustrating the Per- 



fections of Deity and a Plurality of 
Worlds. ByTHOHAs Dick, LL.D. 
18mo. Engrevings. 

Thb SIDEREAL HEAVENS, 
and other Subjects connected with 
Astronomy, as illustrative of the 
Character of the Deity, and of an In- 
finity of Worlds. By Thomas Dick, 
LL.D. 18mo. Engravings. 

An ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON MECHANICS. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Bou- 
charlat. With Additions and £m- 
endations, designed to adapt it to the 
Use of the Cadeto of the XJ. S. Mil- 
itary Academy. By Edwabd H. 

CODBTBNAY. 8T0. 

ILLUSTRATIONS op ME- 
CHANICS. By Professors Mose- 
LBTandRBRWiOK. 18mo. Engra- 
▼ings. 

The SCIENCE op MECHAN- 
ICS applied to Practical Purposes. 
By James Rbnwick, LL.D. 18mo. 
Engra vings. 

CHAPTAL»S CHYMISTRY AP- 
PLIED TO AGRICULTURE. A 
New Translation, with valuahle Se- 
lections from Sir Hdmpheet Datt 
aodothers. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES op 
CHEMISTRY fomiliarly ezplained. 
By Professor Renwiok. 18mo. 
With nmnerous IllastnUiTe Engra^ 
fings. 
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MATVBAL HfSTOB Y. — ^P OBTBT, AN» THB DBAHA. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 



A POPULÄR GUIDE to thb 
OBSERVATION ov NATUREi 
or, Hintsof Inducement to the Study 
oi Natural ProductioDS and Appear- 
ances, in their Connexions and Re* 
latioDs. By RoBBRT MuoiB. 18mo. 
Engravings. 

NATURAL HISTORY; or,ün- 
c)e Philipps Converaations with the 
Children aboat Tools and Trades 
among the Inferior Animals. i8mo. 
With Illustrative Engravings. 

Thb HAND, its Mecbanism and 
Vital Endowmeats, as evincing De- 
sign. By Sir Chablbs Bbll, 
K.6.Hm F.R.S. L. de £ , &c. 12mo. 

Thb NATURAL HISTORY or 
QUADRUPEDS. 18mo. Nomer- 
ous Engravings. 

Thb ELEPHANT as he ezists 
in a Wild State, and as he has been 
made subservient, in Peace and 
in War, to the Purposes of Man. 
18mo. Iliustrftted by numerous En- 
gravings. 

Thb NATURAL HISTORY of 
BIRDS ; their Architectare, Habits, 
dec ]8mo. With nomerous Illus- 
trative Engravings. 



The NATURAL HISTORY ob 
INSECTS. 2vol8. iSmo. Engta- 
▼ings. 

A MANUAL OF CONCHOLO- 
GY, according to the Svstenn laid 
down by Lamarck, with the late Im- 
provements by De Biainville. Rx- 
emplified and arranged for the Use 
of Students. By Thomas Wtatt, 
M.A. Illustrated by 36 Plates, con- 
taining more than two hundred 
Types drawn from the Natural 
IShell. Svo. 

Also an Edition with coloured 
Plates. 

Thb AMERICAN FOREST; 
or, Uncle Philip's Conversations 
with the Children about the Tree« 
of America. ISmo. With numeroas 
Engravings. 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES 
nsed for the Food of Man. 18mo. 
With numerous Engravings. 

Thb ELEMENTS of GEOI^ 
OGY, for Populär Use ; containing 
a Description of the Geological For- 
mation and Mineral Resources of the 
United States. By Chablbs A. 
Lbb, A.M., M.D. ISmo. Engra- 
vings. 



POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 



POEMS, by William Cullbn 
Öbtant. New Edition, enlarged. 
12mo. With a Vignette. 

FANNY, with other Poems. By 
Fitz-Gbbbnb Hillbck. 12mo. 
With a Vignette. 

POEMS, by Fitz-Gbbbnb Hal- 
LBCK, Esq. 12mo. Vignette. 

Thb RIVALS of ESTE, and 
other Poems. By James G. Bbooks 
aad Maby £. Bbooks. 12mo. 

SELECl^^IONS FROM THB 

AMERICAN POETS. By W. C. 
Bbtant, Esq. 18mo. 

SELECTIONS from FOR- 
EIGN POETS. By Fitz-Gbbbnb 
Hallbck, Esq. 2 vols. 18mo. 

Thb SIAMESE TWINS. A 
Satirical Tale of the Times, &c. 
By Sir Lytton Bulwbb. 12rao. 



VIRGIL. The Eclogues transla- 
ted by Wbangham, the Georgics by 
Sothbby, and the iEneid by Dby- 
DEN. 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 

HÖR ACE. Translatedby Philip 
Fbancis, D.D. With an Appendix, 
containing Translations or varioas 
Ödes, &c., by Ben Jonson, Cow- 
ley, Milton, Deydbn, Popb, Ad- 
dison, Swift, Bbntlby, Chat- 

TBRTON, G. WaKBFIBLD, PoBSON, 

Byron, &c., and by some of the 
most eminent Poets of the present 
Day. And 

PH^DRUS. With the Appen- 
dix of GuDius. Translated by 
Chbistophbr Smabt, A.M. 2 vols. 
18mo. With a Portrait. 

OVID. Translated by Dbydbn, 

PoPB, GOKOBEVB, ADDISON, BUd 

others. 2 vols. 18mo. Portrait. 
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Thb REBEL, and other Tales. 
By Sir Lyttom Bulwbb, M.P. 
12mo. 

ATALANTIS : A Storr of the 
Sea. By W. Gilmorb Simmb, i^sq. 
6to. 

HOMER. Tniulatad by Albz- 
ANDBE PoPB, Esq. 3 Toli. 18mo. 
Portrait. 

JUVENAL. Translated by 
Ghaslbs Badham, M.D., F.R.S. 
New Edition. With an Appendix, 
containing Imitations of the Third 
and Tenth Satirea. By Dr. Samübl 
Johnson. And 

PERSIU6. Translated by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Druhmond, F.R.S. 
18mo. Portrait 

PINDAR. Translated by the 
Rey. C. A. Wrbrlwrioht. And 

ANACREON. Translated by 
Thomas Bournb, Esq. 18mo. 
Portrait. 

Thb DRAMATIC WORKS and 
POEMS or WILLIAM SHAKS- 
PEARE. With Notes, original and 
selected, and Introductory Remarks 
to each Play, by Samubl Wbllbr 
SxNOBR, F. S.A., and a Life of the 
Poet, br Charles Stmmons, D.D. 
8vo. wiüi nameroos Engravings. 

Thb DRAMATIC WORKS or 
WILLIAM SHAK8PEARE, with 
the Corrections and lUastrations of 
Dr. Johnson, 6. Stbbtbns, and 
others. Revised by Isaac Rbbd, 
Esq. 6 vols. crown 8vo. With a 
Portrait and other EngraTings. 



VELASCO: a Tiagedy, in fire 
Acts. By Epbs Sabobnt. 12mo. 

Thb PLAYS or PHILIP MAS- 
SINGER. 3 Tols. 18mo. With a 
Portrait. 

Thb DRAMATIC WORKS op 
JOHN FORD. With Notes, erit- 
ical and ezplanatory. In S yd«. 
18mo. 

DRAMATIC SCENES raoH 
REAL LIFE. By Lady Morgan. 
2 yols. 12mo. 

Thb DOOM of DEVORGOIL, 
aMelo-Drama. AUCHINDRANE; 
or, the Ayrshire Tragedy. By Sir 
Waltbr Scott. 12mo. 

iBSCHYLUS. Translated by 
the Rev. R. Potter, M.A. 18mo. 

SOPHOCLES. Translated by 
Thomas Prancklin, D.D. 18mo. 
With a Portrait 

EURIPIDES. Translated by the 
Rev. R. PoTTBR, M.A. 3 yds. 18mo. 
Portrait 

RICHELIEU; or, the Conspira- 
cy : a Play, in^ye Acts. With His- 
torical Ödes. By Sir Lttton Bol- - 
WRR. 12mo. 

Thb LADY or LYONS : a Play, 
in fiye Acts. By Sir Lytton Bul- 
wbr. 12mo. 

The SEA-CAPTAIN; or, the 
Birthright. A Play, in five Acts. 
By Sir Lttton Bulwer. 12mo. 

BLANCHE OF NAVARRE. A 
Play, in five Acts. By 6. P. R. 
James, Esq. 12ino. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The WORKS of JOSEPH 
ADDISON. 3 yols. 8yo, embracing 
"TheSpectator." Portrait 

Thb WORKS of HENRY 
MACKENZIE, Esq. Completein 
one yol. 12mo. Portrait 

The COMPLETE WORKS of 
EDMUND BURKE. With a Me- 
moir. 3 yols. 8yo. Portrait 

Thb WORKS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Complete— with his Life, 
by Talfouep. In 2 yols. 12mo. 
Portrait 



Thb WORKS of JOHN DRY- 
DEN, in Verse and Prosa With a 
Life, bv the Rev. John Mitford. 
2 yols. 8yo. Portrait 

The WORKS of HANNAH 
MORE. 7yols. 12mo. lUustratioDs 
to each volame. 

The same work in 2 yola. foyal 
8yo, with Illustrations. 

Also an Edition in one yoL royal 
Svo, with a Portrait, &c. 

LITERARY REMAINS oF thb 
LATE HENRY NEELE. 8yo. 
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KISOKLLANBOU». 
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Tns WORKS op LORD CHES- 
TERFIELD, includin^ his Letten 
to hifl Son. With a Life of the Au- 
tbor. 8vo. 

The WRITINGS of ROBERT 
C. SANDS, in Prose and Verse. 
With a Memoir of the Author. In 2 
toIb. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

The MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS OP REV. JOHN W£S- 
LEY. 3 vols. 8vo. 

SELECTIONS pbom the 
WORKS OP DR. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. With a Life and Por- 
trait. 2 voU. ISmo. 

SELECTIONS fbom the 
WORKS OP DR. GOLDSMITH. 
With a Life and Portrait. 18mo. 

SELECTIONS prom the 
WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 
2 vols. ISmo. 

SELECTIONS froh the 
SPECTATOR: embracing the 
moet inleresting Papers by Addison, 
Stbble, and others. 2 vols. 18mo. 

LETTE RS, CON VERSA. 
TIONS, AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OP THE LATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 
12mo. 

SPECIMENS OP the TABLE 
TALK OP the LATE SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 12mo. 

OUTLINES OP IMPERFECT 
AND DISORDERED MENTAL 
ACTION. By Thomas C. Upham, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. 18mo. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY; em- 
bracing the three Departments of Üie 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By 
Thomas C. Upham. 3 toLb. 12mo. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL and 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
THE WILL. By Professor Upham. 

INQUIRIES concerning the 
INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 
and the Investigatlon of Truth. By 
John Abeecrombib, M.D., F.R.S. 
With Questions. 16nio. 

The PHILOSOPHY op the 
MORAL FEELINGS. By John 
Abkrcbombib, M.D., F.R.S. With 
Questions. 18mo. 

MINIATURE LEXICON op 
thh ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
ByLTVAN Cobb. 48mo. 
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ENGLISH SYNONYlfES. 
With copious lUustraticHis and £z« 
planations, drawn from the best 
Writers. By Georob Crabb, M.A. 

8vo. ' ~ 

INFANTRY TACTICS ; or, 
Rules for the Exercise and M anoea- 
▼res of the United States' Infantry. 
New Edition. By Major-General 
Scott, U. S. Army. [Published by 
Authority.] 3 vols. 18mo. Plates. 

The PERCY ANECDOTES. 
Revised Edition. To which is add- 
ed, a valuable CoUection of Ameri- 
can Anecdotes, original and selected. 
8vo. Portraits. 

ANECDOTES, Literary, Moral, 
Religious, and Miscellaneous. Com- 
piled by the Rev. Messrs. Hoes and 
Way. 8vo. 

ALGIC RESEARCHES. Com- 
prising Inquiriesrespecting the Men- 
tal Cnaracteristics of the North 
American Indiana. First Series. 
Indian Tales and Legends. By 
Henrt Rowb Schoolcbapt. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

INDIAN TRAITS; being 
Sketches of the Manners, Customs, 
and Character of the North Ameri- 
can Natives. By B. B. Thatcher, 
Esq. 2 vols. 18mo. Engravings. 

GEORGIA SCENES. New 
Edition. With original lUustra. 
tions. 12mo. 

HOW TO OBSERVE. — MOR- 
ALS AND MANNERS. By Har- 
riet Martinead. 12mo. 

The letters of the BRIT- 
ISH SPY. By William Wirt, 
Esq. To which is prefixed, a Bio- 
graphicsl Sketch of the Author. 
12mo. Portrait. 

ZION'S SONGSTER. Com- 
püed by the Rev. Thomas Mason. 
48mo. 

The COOK'S ORACLE and 
Hoüsekeeper's Manual. Containiog 
Receipts for Cookery, and Direction« 
for Carving. With a Complete Sys- 
tem of Cookery for Catholic Pami- 
lies. By William Kitchinbr, 
M.D. ]2mo. 

MODERN AMERICAN COOK- 
ERY. With a List ofFamilv Med- 
ical Receipts, and a valuable Mia- 
cellany. By Miss P. Smith. 16mo. 
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The FAIRY BOOK. 16mo. 11- 
iustrated with 61 Woodcnts, by Ad- 
ams. 

A NEW HIEROGLYPFHCAL 
BIBLE, with 400 Cuts, by Adams. 
16ino. 

The LIFE and SURPRISING 
ADVENTüRES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, of York, Mariner. With 
a Biographical Account of De Fob. 
Illustcated with 50 characteristic 
Engravings, by Adams. 12mo. 

The PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 
With a Life of Buntan, by Robbet 
SouTHEY, LL.D. New and beauti- 
ful Edition, splendidly iilustrated 
with 50 Engravings, by Adams. 
12010. 

Thb LIFE OF CHRIST, in the 
Words of the Evangelists. A com- 
plete Harmony of the ßospel Historv 
of our Savioar. Small 4to. With 
30 Engravings on Wood, by Adams. 

EVENINGS AT HOME; or.the 
Juvenile Budget opened. By Dr. 
AiKiN and Mrs. Barrauld. Sinall 
4to. With 34 Engravings on Wood. 

The FARMER'S INSTRUCT- 
ER ; consisting of Essays, Practical 
Directions, and Hints for the Man- 
agement of the Farm, Garden. &c. 
By the Hon. Judge Bubl. 2 vols. 
ISmo. With Engravings. 

A TR E ATIS E on AGRICÜL- 
TÜRE; comprising a Concise His- 
tory of its Origin and Progress ; the 
present Condition of the Art abroad 
and at home, and the Theory and 
Practice of Hnsbandry. To which 
is added a Dissertation on the Kitch- 
en and Fruit Garden. By^ General 
John Armstsono. With Notes, by 
the Hon. Judge Bdbl. 16mo. 

Thb ÜSEFÜL ARTS, popularlv 
treated. 18mo. With numerous il- 
lustrative Woodcuts. 

ENGLAND and AMERICA. 
A Comparison of the Social and Po- 
litical State of both Nations. 8vo. 

FRANCE: SOCIAL, LITER- 
ARY, and POLITICAL. By H. 
L. BuLWBB, £sq.| M.P. 2 vols. 
12mx 

ENGLAND and the ENG- 
LISH. By Sir Ltttoh Bülwee, 
M.P. 2 vols. 12ma 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
ECONOMY : mustrated by Obset- 
▼ations made in Enrope in 1836-7. 
In three Parts. By Thbodobb 
Sbdgwigk. 3 vols. 12mo. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Its 
Objects stated and explained, and its 
Pnnciples familiarly suid practically 
iilustrated. 18mo. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG LA- 
DIES. By Mrs. L. H. Siooueney. 
12mo. 

LETTERS TD MOTHERS. By 
Mrs. L. H. SiooOB'NEY. 12mo. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES; or, In- 
structions to Young Married Ladies 
on the Management of th9ir House- 
holds, and the Regulation of their 
Conduct in the various Relationsand 
Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. With Improvements. 
12mo. 

SLAVERY IN the UNITED 
STATES. By J. K. Pauldino, 
Esq. 18mo. 

DISCOURS ES AND ADDRESS- 
ES on Subiectsof American History, 
Arts, and Literatur«. By Gulian 
C. Verplanck. 12mo. 

LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY 
AND WITCHCRAFT. By Sir 
Waltee Scott. 18mo. Engra- 
ving. 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, and 
AMÜSEMENTS, Ancient and Mod- 
em. Bt HoRATio Smith, Esq. 
Wich Aoditiuns by Samuel Woud- 
woRTH, Esq., of New- York. 18mo. 

LECTURES ON GENERAL 
LITERATURE, POETRY, &c. 
ByJAMBS MoNTGOMEBY. ]8mo. 

A TREATISE on LAN- 
GUAGE; or, the Relatioils which 
Words bear to Things. By A. B. 
Johnson. 12mo. 

The ORATIONS or DEMOS- 
THENES. Translated by Thomas 
Leland, D.D. 2 vols. ISmo. Por- 
trait 

CICERO. The Orations trans- 
lated by DüNCAN, the Offices by 
CocKMAN, and the Cato and Lelius 
by Melmoth. 3 toIs. ISmo. Por- 
trait. 

The PLEASÜRES and AD- 
VANTAGES of SCIENCE. By 
Alonzo Potter, D.D. 18mo. 
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XI80BLLANSOÜS. 



On m IHPR07EMENT of 
SOCIETY by the Diffusion of 
Knewledg«. By Thomas Dick, 
LL.D. ISmo. 

PRACTICAL EDÜCATION. 
By Richard Lotbll Eookworth 
and Maria Edokworth. 12mo. 

Thb DISTRICT SCHOOL. By 
J. O. Taylor. 12ma 

UNCLE PHILIPS C0N7ER- 
SATIONS with thr CHILDREN 
ABOüT THE WHALE-FISHERY 
AMD POLAR S£AS. 2Tol8.X8mo. 
Namerons Engravings. 

Trr HOUSEHOLD BOOK. 
By the Rer. Dr. Pottbr. 18mo. 

EVENING READINGS in 
NATURE ahd man. Selected 
and arranged by Alonzo Pottrr, 
D.D. 18mo. 

A FAMILIÄR TREATISE oh 
THB CONSTITUTION w tur 
UNITED STATES. ISmo. 

SKETCHES CHT AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE. 2 toIs. ISmo. 

Thr WONDERS of NATURE 
and ART. 18mo. Numerous En- 
grayings. 

Thb POOR RICH MAN and 
THE RICH POOR MAN. ByMiss 
C. M. Sedowick. 18mo. 

Thb SWISS FAMILY ROB- 
INSON ; or, Adventuree of a Father 
and Mother and Foor Sons on a 
Desert Island. The Progress of the 
Story fonoing.a elear Illustration of 
the First Prineip^ of Natural His- 
tory; and nuiny Branches of Science 
which most unmediateiy apply to 
the Business of Life. 2 vols^ ISmo. 
EngraTings. 

LIVE AND LET LIVE. By 
Miss C. M. Sedowice. ISmo. 



FAMILY LIBRARY. 



Nos. 1, 2, 3. The History of the 
Jews. By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 

4, 5. The Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. By J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 

6. The Life of Nelson. By Rob- 
ert Southey, LL.D. 

7. The Life and Actions of Alex- 
ander the Great By the Rer. J. 
Wilhams. 



oOer Eogfiringi ob ilatl^ffiiiMr, ml wooA, 

8« 74. The Natural üistory of In- 
sects. 

9. The Life of Lord Byron. Bj 
John Galt, Eaq. 

10. The Life of Mohammed. By 
the Rev. George Bush. 

11. Letters on Demonc^ogr and 
Witchcraft. By Sü: Walter Scott, 
Bart. 



The SON or a GENIUS. A 
Tale for the Use of Youth. By Mn. 
Hofland. 18mo. EngraTings. 

The YOUNG CRUSOE; or, 
the Shipwrecked Boy. Containm^ 
an Account of his Shipwreck, and <x 
bis Residence aione upon an Unin- 
habited Island. By Mis. Hoplanou 
ISmo. EngraTings. 

Thb CLERGYMAN'S OR- 
PHAN, and other Tales. By m 
Clergyman. For the Use of Yonth. 
18mo. EngraTings. 

Thr ORNAMENTS DISCO Y- 
ERED. By Mrs. Huohs. Engra- 
\ing8. 

DIARY OF A PHYSICIAW. 

New Edition. 3 toIs. 18mo. 

NO FICTION: a NarraÜTe 
founded on Recent and Intereating^ 
Facts. By the Rct. Andrew 
Rebd, D.d. New Edition. 12mo. 

MARTHA: a Memorial of sn 
only and belored Sister. By the 
Rot. Andrew Rbbd, Aothor of 
"NoFiction." 12mo. 

The MECHANIC. By Her. C 
B. Tatlbr. 18mo. 

LETTERS TO ADA. By the 
Rot. Dr. Pisr. 18mo. 

LETTERS OF J. DOVmiNG, 
Major, DowningTÜle Militia, Second 
Brigade, to bis Old Fiiend Mr. 
Dwight, of the New^York Daily Ad- 
Tertiser. 18mo. EngraTings. 

SCENES IN OUR PARISH. 
By a " Country Parson V Daughter. 
12mo. 

Thr SIBYL'S LEAVES. By 
Mrs. CoLRT. 

Thb NOTE-BOOK of ▲ 
COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 
i8mo. 
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THE FAMILT LIBRABY. 



12, 13. Histoiyof the Bible. By 
the Rev. 6. R. Gleig. 

14. Narrative of Discovery and 
Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
Regions. By Professors Leslie and 
Jaineson, and Hugh Murray. 

15. The Life and Times of George 
the Fourth. By the Rev. George 
Croly. 

16. Narrative of Discovery and 
Adventure in Africa. Bv Professor 
Jameson, and James Wilson and 
Hugh Murray, (^rs. 

17. 18, 19, 66, 67. Lives of the 
mosi Eminent Painters and Sculp- 
tors. By Allan Cunningham, Esa. 

20. Htstory of Chivalry and tne 
Crusades. By G. P. R. James. 

21« 22. The Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. By Henry Glassiord Beil, 
Esq. 

23. A View of Ancient and Mod- 
em Egypt. By the Rev. M. Rus- 
sell, LL.D. 

24 Historyof Poland. By James 
Fletcher, Esq. 

25. Festivals, Games, and Amüse- 
ments. By Horatio Smith, Esq. 

26. Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By 
Sir David Brewster, K.B., 6cc. 

27. Palestine, or the Hoiy Land. 
By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. 

28. Memoirs of the Eropress Jo- 
sephine. By John S. Memes, LL. D. 

29. The Court and Camp of Bo- 
naparte. 

30. Lives and Voyages of Drake, 
Cavendish, and Dampier. 

31. Description ot Pitcaim's Isl- 
and and its Inhabitants ; with an Ac- 
count of the MuTiny of the Ship 
Bounty, &c. By J. Barrow, Esq. 

32. 72, 84. Sacred History of the 
World, as displayed in the Öreation 
and Subsequent Events to the Del- 
uge. By Sharon Turner, F. S.A. 

33. 34. Memoirs of Ceiebrated Fe- 
male Sovereigns. Bv Mrs. Jameson. 

35, 36. Journal of an Expedition 
to explore the Course and Termina- 
tion of the Niger. By Richard and 
John Lander. 

37. Inquiries conceming the Intel- 
lectual Powers, and the Investigation 
of Truth. By John Abercrombie. 

36, 39, 40. Lives of Ceiebrated 
Travellers. By James Augustus St. 
John. 

41, 42. Life of Frederic the Sec- 
ond, King of Prusaia. By Lord 
Dover. 



43, 44. Sketches from. Venetian 
History. By the Rev. £. Smedley, 
M.A. 

45, 46. Indian Bioeniphy; or, an 
Historical Account ofthose Individ- 
uais who have been distinguished 
among the North American Natives 
as Ürators, Warhors, Statesmen, and 
other Remarkable Character«. By 

B. B. Thatcher, Ks^. 
47, 48, 49. Historical and Descrip- 

tive Account of British India. By 
Hugh Murray, Esq., James Wilson, 
Esq., R. K. Grevilfe, LL.D., White- 
law Ainslie, M.D., William Rhind, 
Esq., Professor Jameson, Professor 
Wallace, and Captain Clareace Dal- 
rimple. 

50. Letters <m Natural 
By Dr. Brewster. 

51 , 52. History of Inland. By W. 

C. Tavlor, Esq. 
,53. Ilistorical View of the Prog- 

ress of Discovery on the Northern 
Coasts of North An^erica. By P. 

F. Tytler, Esq. 

54. The Travels and Researches 
of Alexander Von Humboldt. By 

> W. Macgiilivray, A.M. 

55, 56. Letters of Euler on Differ- 
ent Subjects of Natural Philosophy. 
Translated by Hunter. With Notes, 
&c., by Sir Diavid Brewster and John 
Griseom, LL.D. 

57. A Populär Guide to the Ob- 
servation of Nature. By Robert 
Mudie. 

58. The Philosophy of the Moral 
Feelings. By John Abercrombie. 

59. On the Improvement of Soci- 
ety by the Diffusion of Knowledge. 
By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

60. History of Charleraagne. By 

G. P. R. James, Esq. 

61. Nubia and Abyssinitt. By the 
Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. 

62. 63. The Life of Otiver Crom- 
well. By the Rev. M. Russell 

64. Lectures oa General Liten- 
ture, Poetry, 6cc. By James Mont- 
gomery. 

65. Memoir of the Life of Peter 
the Great. By John Barrow, Esq. 

66. 67. The Lives of the moft 
Eminent Painters and Sculptors. 
By Allan Cunninghant 2d Serie& 

68, 69. The History of Arabia. 
By Andrew Crichton. 

70. Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of Persia. By Jamea B. Flrs- 
ser, Esq. 
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CLA88ICAL LIBSAST. 



71. The Principlesof Phynologj 
applied to tbe Pieaorration ot Health, 
and to the Impravement of Physical 
and Mental Education. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. 

72. äacrad Hütory of the World. 
By Shaxon Turner, F.S.A. 2d toI. 

73. Hiatoryend Psesent Condition 
fif the Baibary States. By the Rev. 
M. Russell, LL.D. 

74. The Natural History of In- 
sects. Vol 2. 

75,76. A Life ofWaahmgtt». By 
J. K. Paulding, Esq. 

77. The Phüosophjof Living. By 
Caleb Ticknor, A.M. 

78. The Earth : its Physical Con- 
dition and moet Remarkable Phe- 
nomena. By W. M. Higgins. 

79. A Compendions History of 
Italy. Translated by Nath. tire^ne. 

80. 81. The Chinese. By John 
Francis Da^is, F.R.S. 

82. An Historical Account of the 
Circumnavigation of the Globe, d&c. 

83. Celestial Scenery; or, the 



Wonders of the Planetary System 
displayed. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

84. Saered History of the World. 
By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. Vol. 3. 

85. Animal Mechanism and Phys- 
iology. By John H. Griscom, M.D. 

86. 87, 88. 89, 90, 91. UniTersad 
History. By tbe Hon. Alexander 
Fräser Tytler and Rev. E. Nares. 

92, 93. The Life and Worka of 
Dr. Franklin. 

94, 95. The Pursuitof Knowledge 
under Difficulties ; its Pleasures and 
Rewards. 

96, 97. Paley's Natural Theology. 
With Notes, &c., by Henry Lora 
Brougham, Sir Charles Bell, and A. 
Potter, D.D. 

98. Natural History of Birds ; tbeir 
Architecture, Habits, dcc. 

99. The Sidereal Heavens, and 
other Subjects connected with As- 
tronomy. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

100. Outlines of Imperfect and Dia- 
ordered Mental Action. By Profes- 
sor Uphanu 



CLA.SSICAL LIBRARY. 



Wltfa Foffniti OB sImL 



1, 2. Xenophon. (Anabasis, trans- 
lated by Eaward Spelman, Esq., 
Cyropcsdia, by the Hon. M. A. Coop- 
er.) 

3, 4. The Orations of Demosthe- 
nes. Tianslatedby Thomas Leland, 
D.D. 

5. Sannst. Translated by Wü- 
Uam Rose, M[.A. 

. 6, 7. Caraar. Translated by Wil- 
liam Duncan. 

8, 9, 10. Cicero. The Orations 
translated by Duncan, the Offices by 
Dockman, sind the Cato and Lelius 
oy Helmoth* 

11, 12. VlrffiL The Eclogues 
:ranslated by Wrangham, the Geor- 
ncs by Sothsby, ana the iEIneid by 
L)ryden. 

13. .£schylii8. Translated by the 
EleT. R. Potter, M.A. 

14. Sophocles. Translated by 
rhomas FranckUUf D.D. 

15,16,17. Euripides. Translated 
ly the Rev. R. Potter, H.A. 
18, 19. Horace. Translated by 



Philip Francis, D.D. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing Translations of 
▼arioos Ödes, &c., bv Ben Jonson, 
Cowley, Milton, Dryden, &c. And 

PhsBcbias. With tke Appendix of 
Gudius. Translated by Cimstopher [ 
Smart, A.M. ^ 

20, 21. Ovid. Transhted by Dry- 
den, Pope, CongreTe, Addison, aod 
others. 

22, 23. Thacydides. Translated 
by WiUiam Smith, A.M. 

24, 25, 26, 27, 28. Lirj. TiSDsla- 
ted by George Baker, A.M. 

29, 30, 31. Herodotus. Translated 
by tbe Rev. William Beloe. 

32, 33, 34. Homer. Translated 
by Alezander Pope, Esq. 

35. Javenal. Translated by 
Charles Badham» M.D.. F.R.S. And 

Persioa. Translated by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir W. Druramond. 

36. Pindar. Translated by tha 
Rev. C. A. Wheelwright. And 

Anacreon. Transmed by Thom- 
as Boume, Esq. ^ 
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• CBOOL, DI8TBICT LIBSART. 

BOYS» AND GIRLS' LIBRARY. 

niariimled by 

No 1. I^ves of the Apoetles and 
Early Martyra of the Church. 

2, 3. The Swiss Family Robin- 
son ; or, AdTentures of a Father and 
Mother and Foor Sons on a Desert 
Island. 

4, 13, 18. Sunday Evenings. By 
the Aathor of " the In&nt Christian's 
Fint Catechism.'* 

5. The Son of a Genius. By Mrs. 
Hofland. 

6. Natoral History. By Uivcle 
Phüip. 

7. 8. Indian Traits. By B. B. 
Thatcher, Esq. 

9, 10, 11. Tales from American 
History. By the Aother of '* Ameri- 
can Populär Lessons." 

12. The Young Crusoe; or, the 
Shipwrecked Boy. By Mrs. Hof- 

li. Perils of the Sea ; being Au- 
thentic Narratives of Remarkable 
and Affecting Disasters upon the 
Deep. 

15. Sketches of the Lives of Dis- 



Eogmiog» 

tinguished Females. By an Ameri- 
can Lady. 

16. Caroline Wesfcerley; or, the 
YouDg Traveller from Ohio. By 
Mrs. Phelpsf fonnerly Mrs. Lincoln). 

17. The Clera:yman*s Orphan, and 
other Tales. By a Clergyman. 

19. The Ornaments JDiscovered. 
By Mrs. Hughs. 

20. EvidenoesofChristianity. By 
Uncle Philip. 

21. History of Virginia. By Un- 
cle Philip. 

22. The American Forest. By 
Uncle Philip. 

23,24. History ofNew-York. By 
Uncle Philip. 

25. Tales of the American Revo- 
lution. By B. B. Thatcher. 

26,27. TheWhale-fisheryandthe 
Polar Seas. By Uncle Philip. 

28, 29. Hiitory of Massachusetts. 
By Uncle Philip. 

30, 31 . History of New-Hampshire. 
By Uncle PhUip. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY. 

nitMlnfted bf nn m m m EngniTtafi. 
riBST SEBIBS. 



Nos. 1, 2. A Life of Washington. 
By J. K. Paalding;, Esq. 

3. The Poor Rieh Man and the 
Rieh Poor Man. By Miss C. M. 
Sedgwick/ 

4, 6. The Swiss Family Robin- 
son ; or, Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert 
bland. 

6, 7. The Natvxal History of In- 
sects. 

8. The Son of a (Genius. By Mrs. 
Hofland. 

9, 10, 11. AoMrican Historr. By 
the Author of " American Populär 
Lessons." 

12. American RevolBtien. By B. 
B. Thatcher, Esg. 

13, 14. The Life of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. By J. O. Lockhart, Esq. 

15. The Prociples of Physiolosy 
applied to the Preservation ot Healtn. 
and to the Improvement of Physical 



and Mental EdttcatioQ. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. 

16, 17. Indian Traits. By B. B. 
Thatcher, Es^. 

18. Namtive of Discovery and 
Adventüre in Afiica. By Professor 
Jamesen, and James Wilson and 
Hugh Murrayr E«irs-. 

1». The ABsericaa Forest. By 
Uncle Philip. 

20. A Populär Guide to the Obser- 
vation of Nature. By Robert Mudie. 

21. Perils of the Sea; being Au- 
thentie Narratives of Remarkable 
and Afifecting Disasters upon the- 
Deep. 

22. faiquiries coneemkig the Intel- 
lectual Powersand the Investigation 
of Truth. By J<dm Abercrombie, 
M.D., F.R.S. 

23. Lectures on General Litera- 
ture, Poetry, dcc. By James Mont- 
gomery. 
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SCHOOL DI8TBI0T LIBBABT. 



24. Celestial Scenery; or, tbe 
Wonders of tha Planetaiy System 
displayed . 6y Thomas Dick , L L. D. 

25. Palestine ; or, the Hoiy Land. 
By Rev M. Russell, LL.D. 

26. History of Cbivalry kr^ the 
Crusades, »y G. P. R. James, £sq. 

27. Tbe Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 
By David Brewster, LL.D. 

26. Live and Let Live. By Miss 
C. M. Sedgwick. 

29, 30. The Chinese. By John 
Francis Davis, F.R.S. 

31. An Historical Acconnt of tbe 
Circmnnavigation of tbe Globe. 

32. The Life and Actioris of Alez- 
ander the Great. By Rev. J. Wü- 
liams. 

33. 34. Letters of Euler on Differ- 
ent Subjects of Natural Philosophy. 
With Notes and a Life of Euler, by 
Sir David Brewster ; with additiontü 
Notes, by John Griscom, LL.D. 

35. M emoir of the Life of Peter 
the Great. By John Barrow, Esq. 



36, 37. The Life of Oliver Crom- 
well By Rev M. Russell, LL.D. 

38. On the Improvement of Society 
by the Diffusion of Knowledge. By 
l'homas Dick, LL.D. 

39. TbeEarth: its Phyaical Con- 
dition and- most Remarkable Phe- 
nomena. By W. M. Uiggins. 

40. The Philosophy of tbe Moral 
Feelings. By John Abercrombie. 

41. 42. Memoirs of Celebrated Fe- 
male Sovereigns. By Mrs. Jaimeson. 

43. History of Virginia. By Vn- 
cle Philip. 

44. Tne Ornaments Discovered. 
By Marv Hughs. 

' 45. Natural History; or, Tools 
and Trades among Inferior Animals. 
By Uncle Philip. 

46, 47. The Wha1e-fishei7 and the 
Polar Seas. By fJucle Philip. 

48. Lives and Voyages ot Early 
Navigators. 

49,50. History ofNew-York. By 
William Dunlap. 



8BC0ND SERIB8. 



Nos. 51, 52. Life and Works of 
Dr. Franklin. 

53, 54. The Farmer's Instracter ; 
consisting of Essays, Practical Di- 
rectionsand Hiqts for tbe Manage- 
ment of the Farm, Garden, &c. By 
the Hon. Judge Buel. 

55, 56. The Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties ; its Pleasures and 
Rewarda. Ulustrated by Memoirs 
of Eminent Men. 

57. Animal Mechanism and Physi- 
ology. By J. H. Griscom, M.D. 

58. The Elephant as he ezists in 
a Wild State and as he has been 
made subaervient, in Peace and in 
War, to the Purposes of Man. 

59. Vegetable Subatances used 
for the Food of Man. 

60. 61, 62, 63, 64, 65. Universal 
Hiatory. By the Hon. Alezander 
Fräser Tytler and Rev. E. Nares. 

66. lllustrationsof Mechanics. By 
Professors Moseley and Renwick. 

67. Narrative of Discovery and 
Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
Regiona. By Profeasors Leslie and 
Jameaoii, and Hugh Murray, Esq. 

68. 60. Paley*S Natural Theology. 
With Notes, &c., by Henry Lord 
Brougham, Sir Charles Bell, and 
Alonzo Potter, D.D. 



70. 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77 78, 79. 
American Biography. Edited by 
Jared Sparks, Esq. 

80. Tne Travels and Researches 
of Alezander Von Humboldt By 
W. Macgiliivray, A.M. 

81. The History of Greece. By 
Dr. Goldsmith. Prepared by the 
Author of " American Populär Lea- 
sons," dtc. 

82. Natural History of Birds. 

83. Familiär lUuatFations of Nat- 
ural Philosophy. By Prof. Renwick. 

84. 85. Selections from the Spec- 
tator. 

86. The Elements of Geology. By 
Charles A. Lee, A.M., M.D. 

87. The History of Rome. By 
Dr. Goldsmith. Edited by H. W. 
Herbert, Esq. 

88. A Treatiae on Agrieulture. By 
Gen. John Armstrong. With Notes, 
by the Hon. Judge Buel. 

69. Natural History of Quadmpeds. 

90. Chaptal's Chymistry applied 
to Agrieulture. 

91. Lives of the Signers of the 
Deelaration of Independcnce. By 
N. Dwight, Esq. 

02, 93, 94, 95. Plutarch's Lives. 
Translated by John Langhome, D.D., 
and William Xianghome, M.A. 
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A History of the United States. 
By the Hon. S. Haie. 2 voU. 

History of British America. By 
Hoffh Murray, F.R.S.E. 

Histoiy of Scotland. By Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart 2 toIs. 

History of France. By £. E. 
Crowe, Esq. 3 toIs. 

The History of England. By T. 
Keightley. 4 toIs. 

The Science of Mechanics applied 
to Practical Purposes. By James 
Renwick, LL.D. 

History of the Expedition to Rassia 
undertaken by the Emperor Napo- 
leon. By Gen. Count Philip de Se- 
gar. 2 Tols. 

History of the Fine Arts. By B. 
J. Lossing, Esq. 

Selections from the Works of Dr. 
Johnson. 2 vols. 

Selections from the Works of Dr. 
Goldsmith. 

Selections from the American Po- 
ets. By W. C. Bryant, Esq. 

Selections from Foreign Poets. 
By Fitz-Greene Halleck. 2 toIs. 

The Pleasures and Advantages of 
Science. By A. Potter, D.D. 

Exemplary and Instructive Biog- 
raphy. A new Selection. 3 toIs. 

The Household Book. By th£ 
Rot. Dr. Potter. 

Tales from History. By Agnes 
Strickland. 2 vols. 

First Principles of Chemistry fa- 
miliariy ezplained. By Professor 
Renwick. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
Dewitt Clinton. By Professor Ren- 
wick. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
General Alexander Hamilton. By 
Professor Renwick. 



The Life and Correspondence of 
Govemor John Jay. By Professor 
Renwick. 

The Life and Travels of Mango 
Park. 

Parry*8 Voyages and Joamey to- 
wards the North Pole. 2 vols. 

Life of Patrick Henry. By Wil- 
liam Wirt. 

Political Economy. Its objects 
stated aod explained, and its Pnnci- 
ples familiarly and practically üius- 
trated. 

Evening Readings in Natnre and 
Man. Selected and arranged by 
Alonzo Potter, D.D. 

Outlines of Imperfect snd Disor- 
dered Mental Action. By Professor 
Upham. 

The Starry Heavens and other 
Objects connected wich Astronomy. 
By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

A familiär Treatise on the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Biograpbies of Distinguisbed Fe- 
males. 2 vols. 

Sketches of American Enterprise. 
2 vols. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Washington. 2 vols. 

The Lseful Arts, popularly treatod. 

The Wonders oi; Natura and Art. 

History of Massachusetts. By 
Uncle Philip. 2 vols. 

Historv of New- Hampshire. By 
Uncle Philip. 2 vols. 

History of Connecticut By The- 
odore Dwight, Esq. 

A Valuable and Useful Work for 
Farmers and Gardeners. By the 
Editors of " The Cultivator." 

A Life of Commodore Perry. By 
Lieut. A. Slidell Mackenzie. 



07 The first and second series of the School Distriet Library ha ve been 
pronounced highly judicioas, and have been recommended by the public 
press, the govemor of the State, the Superintendent of public schools, and 
other distinguished gentlemen, as the best selection of books that has ever 
appeared, and, on account of its cheapness and great value, " admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it is aesigned." 

The publishers are preparing a fourth series, to consist of books selected 
by competent persons, and approved by Üie Supbbintbndbnt op Com- 
mon SOHOOLS. 

The volumesembraced in the School, as well as inthe Family, Classical, 
and Boys' and Girls* Libraries, are sold either separateiy or in complete sets. 
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IfOTBLS, B0MANCI8, ITC. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 

MISS BDOBW0RTB?8 WORKS. 12mO. 



Vol. I. Castle Rackrent. — Essay 
on Irish BuUs.— Essay on Self-Jus- 
iification. — The Prassian Vase. — 
The Good Aunt 

Vol. II. Angelina. — The Good 
French Goveraess . — Mademoiselle 
Panache. — The Knapsack. — Lame 
Jervas.— The Will.— Out of Debt 
out of Danger. — The Limerick 
Glores. — The Lottery.— Rosanna. 

Vol. III. Murad the ünlucky. — 
The Manufacturers.— Ennui.— The 
Contrast. — The Grateful .Negro. — 
To-morrow. — The Dun. 

Vol. IV. MancBUvhng. — Almeria. 
— Vivian. 

VoL.V. TheAbsentee. — Madame 



de Fleurr. — Emily de Coulanges. — 
The Modem Ghselda. 

Vol. VI. Belinda. 

Vol. VII. Leonora. — ^Letters on 
Female Edacation. — Patronagö. 

Vol. VIII. Patronage.— Drarass. 

Vol. IX. Harrington. — Tboaghts 
on Bores.— Ormond. 

Vol. X. Helen. 

*«* The above can be had separ- 
ately or in sets. 

Practical Education. 12ino. 

Frank. 12mo. 

Rosamond; and other Storiea. 
12mo. 

Harry and Lucy. 2 vols. 12ina 

The Parent's Assistant. J2mo. 



MKS. shirwood's wobks'. 15 vols. 12mo. 



Vol L Henry Milner, parts J., 
IL, Ilf. 

Vol. II. Fairchild Family. — Or- 
phans of Normandy. — The Latter 
Days. 

Vol. III. Little Hennr and his 
Bearer. — Little Lucy and ner Dhaye. 
— Memoirs of Sergeant Dale, his 
Daughter, and the Orphan Mary. — 
Susan Gray.— Lucy. Cläre. — Hedge 
of Thoms. — The Recaptured Negro. 
— Susannah; or, the Three Guar- 
dians. — Theophilus and Sophia. — 
Abdallah, the Merchant of Bagdad. 

Vol. IV. The Indian Pilgrim.— 
The Broken Hyacinth.— The Little 
Woodman. — ITie Babes in the Wood. 
— Clara Stephens. — The Golden 
Clew.— Katharina Seward. — Mary 
Anne.— The Iron Cage.— The Little 
Beggars. 

Vol. V. The Infant's Progress.— 
The Flowers of the Forest— Juliana 
Oakley . — Ermina. — Emancipation. 

Vol. VI. The Govemess.— The 
Little Momiere. — ^The Stranger at 
Home.— Pftre la Chaise. — Engliah 
Mary. — My Uncle Timothy. 

Vol. VII. The Nun.— Intimate 
rriends. — My Aunt Kate. — Enrnie- 
ine— Obedience.— The Gipsy Babes. 
-The Basket-maker.— The Butter- 
ly.— Alune.— Procrastination.— The 
Aouming Queen. 

Vot. vin. Victoria. — Arzoomund. 
-The Birthday Present.— The Er- 

36 ^^ 



rand Boy.— The Orphan Boy. — ^The 
Two Sisters.— Julian Percival. — Ed- 
ward Mansfield. — ^The Infirmary. — 
Mrs. Catharine Crawley. — ^Joan ; or, 
Tmstworthy. — The Young Forester. 
—The Bitter Sweet.— Common £r- 
rors. 

Vols. IX., X., XL, and XII. The 
Lady of the Manor, 

Vol. Xlli TheMaü-coach.— My 
Three üncles.— The Old Lady's 
Complaint. — The Hours of Infstncy. 
— The Shepberd's Fountain. — Econ- 
omv.— *'Hoc Age.*' — Old Things 
and New Things.— The Swiss Cot- 
tage. — Obstinacy Punished. — The 
Infant's Grave.— The Father*s Eye. 
—The Red Book.— Dudley Castle. 
—The Happy Grandmother.— The 
Blessed FamUy. — My Godmother. — 
The Useful Little GirL— CaroUne 
Mordaunt. — Le Feyre. — The Penngr 
Tract.— The Potters' Common. — 
The China Manufactory. — Emily 
and her Brothers. 

Vol. XIV. The Monkof Cimi^ 
—The Rosary; or, Roste of Mod- 
treux.— The Roman Baths. — Saint 
Hospice.- The Violet Leaf.—The 
Convent of St. Clair. 

Vol. XV. The History of Henjy 
Mihier, Part IV.— Sabbaths oq the 
Continent.— The Idler. 

*«* The above can be had in 
or in separate volumes. 

Rozobel. 3 vols. ISmo. 
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IfOTILS, BOXANCBS, ITC. 



MISS 8IDOWICK*8 WOBKfl. 

The Linwoods; or, Sizty Years 
flince in America. 2 toIs. 12mo. 

The Poor Rieh Man and the Rieh 
Poor Man. i8mo. 



Live and let Lire; or, Domesttc 
Service Illastrated. 18mo. 

A Love Token for Chüdren. 
18mo. 



bvlwbr's W0BK8. 12mo. 



Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a 
Gentleman. 2 toIs. 

The Disowned ; a Tale. 2 vola. 

Devereoz. 2 toIs. 

PaolCliffbrd; a Tale. 2to18. 

Eugene Aram. 2 toIs. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. 

The Student ; a Serie« of Papers. 
2vol8. 

Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. 

Emest Maltravera. 2 toIs. 

Alice ; or, the Mysteries. 2 toIs. 

An Edition of the above, each 
work in one volume, with Platea. 

The same in 2 vola. 8vo. 



Calderon, the Courtier. 

Leila ; or, the Siege of Orenada. 

Falkland; a Tale. 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

The Rebel, and other Tales. 

The Siamese Twins ; a Satirical 
Tale of the Times, &c. 

Richelieu ; or, the Conspiracy. A 
Pla7. With Historical Ödes. 

The Lady of Lyons. A Play. 

The Sea-Captain; or, the Birth- 
right. A Play. 

England and the English. 2 vols. 

Athens: its Rise anoFall. 2to18. 



PAULDINO'S W0BK9. 12mO. 



Salmagundi ; or, the Whim-whams 
and Optnions of Launcelot Lang- 
staff, Esq., and others. 4 vols. 

Letters from the 8outh. 2 vols. 

Koningsmarke ; or, Old Times in 
the New World. 2 vols. 

The Diverting History of John 
BuU and Brother Jonathan. 

Tales of the Good Woman. 2 
Tols. 

The Dutchman's Fireside. 2 vols. 

WestwazdHo! 2 vols. 



The Book of St. Nicholas. 

New Pilgrim*s Prosress. 

The Three Wise Men of Gotham. 

John Bull in America. 

Winter Nights' Entertainments. 

The Atlantic Clubbook. By Paul- 
ding and others. 2 vols. 

Tales of Glauber Spa. By Paul- 
ding and others. 2 vols. 

A Life of Washington. 2 vols. 
18mo. 

Slavery in the United States. 18mo. 



JAMBS'S WOBKS. 12mO. 



Richelieu; a Tale of France. 2 
vols. 

Damley ; or, the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. 2 vols. 

De POrme. 2 vols. 

Philip Augustus ; or, the Brothers 
in Arms. 2 vols. 

Henry Masterton ; or, the Young 
Cavalier. 2 vols. 

Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt 
of Ghent. 2 vols. 

The Adventures of John Marston 
Hall. 2 vols. 

The Gipsy ; a Tale. 

One in a Thousand ; or, the Days 
of Henry Quatre. 

The Desultory Man. 2 vols. 

Attila; aRomance. 2 vols. 
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The Robber. 2 vols. 

The Hngaenot; a Tale of the 
French Protestant«. 

Charles Tyrrell; or, the Bitter 
Blood. 2 vols. 

The Gentleman of the Old SchooL 
2 vols. 

Henry of Guise ; or, the States of 
Blois. 2 vols. 

The Kin^*8 Highway. 2 vols. 

An Edition of the above novels, 
bound uniformly, in 34 vols. 

The String of Pearls. 

The Club-book. By James, and 
others. 

Historv of Chivalry and the Cru- 
sades. i8mo. 

History of Charlemagne. 18mo. 
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HOT! LS, B OMA NO 18, B T C. 
8IMM8*8 W0BK8. 



Atalantis: a Story of the Sea. 
8vo. 

Guy Riven ; a Tale of Georgia. 
2 Tols. 12mo. 

The Yemassee; a Romance of 
Carolina. 2 vola. 12mo. 

The Partisan ; a Tale of the Rev- 
olution. 2 vols. 12mo. 



Mellichampe ; a Legend of the 
Santee. 2 vols. 12ino. 

Pelayo; a Story of the Goth. 2 
▼ols. 12mo. 

Martin Faber; the Story of a 
Criminal. With other Tales. In 2 
vols. 12ino. 



FIBLDING AND SMOLLBTT. ISOIO. 



The History öf Tom Jones, a 
Foundlin|f. By Hennr Fielding, 
Esq. With a Memoirofthe Autbor, 
by Thomas Roscoe, Esq., and IIlus- 
trations by George Cruikshank. 2 
▼ols. 

The Historr of Amelia. By Hen- 
ry Fielding, Efsq. With Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 

The Expedition of Humphry 
Cliaker. By T. SmoUett, M.D. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by T. 



The Countess Ida. A Tale of 
Berlin. By the Author of " Norman 
Leslie," dcc. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Greyslaer. A Romance of the Mo- 
hawk. By the Author of " A Winter 
in the West" 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Life and Adventures of Mi- 
chael Armstrong, the Factory Boy. 
By Mrs. TroUope. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Prefermen. : or, my Uncle the 
Earl. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Courtier of the Days of 
Charles II. With other Tales. By 
Mrs. Gore. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Morton*8 Hope. ANoveL 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Marian ; or, a Young Maid's For- 
tune. A Novel. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sydney Clifton : or, Vicissitudes 
in both Hemispheres. A Tale of the 
19th Century. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Deerbrook. A Novel. By Miss 
H. Martineau. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Chevelev; or,the Man of Honour. 
By Lady Bulwer. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Charles Vincent; or, the Two 
Clerks. A Tal^ of Mercantile Life. 
l vols. 12mo. 

Giafar al Barmeki. A Tale of the 
Court of Haroan al Raschid. 2 vols. 
L2mo. 
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Roscoe, Esq., and Illastrations by 
George Cruikshank. 

The Adventures of Roderick Ran- 
dom. By T. Smollett, M.D. With 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

The Adventures of Gil Blas of 
Santillane. '1 ranslated from the 
French of Le Sage, by T. SmoUett, 
M.D. To which is prefized a Me- 
moir of the Author, by T. Roscoe. 
Illustrated by Gruikishank. 2 vols. 



Lafitte, the Pirate of the Golf. 2 
▼ols. 12mo. 

Burton; or, the Sieges. A Ro- 
mance. By the Author of " Lafitte," 
&c. 2 vols. 12ma 

Captain Kyd; or, the Wizard of 
the Sea. A Romance. By the Au- 
thor of * ' Burton," &c. 2 vols. I2nio. 

George Balcombe. 2 vols. 12au>. 

Elks'watawa; or, the Prophet of 
the West. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sheppard Lee. Written by Him- 
self. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Constance Latimer ; or, the Blind 
Girl. With other Tales. By Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury. 18mo. 

Allen Prescott ; or, the Fortunes 
of a New-England Boy. By Mr& 
T. Sedgwick, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Spy. A Tale of the Neutral 
Ground. By J. F. Cooper. 2 vols. 
12ino. 

Outre Mer. A Pilgrimaffe beyond 
the Sea. By Professor H. W. Long- 
fellow. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Norman Leslie. A Tale of the 
Present Times. By T. S. Fay. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Herbert WendalL A Tale of the 
Revolution. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale 
Fishermen. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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NOTILS, BOMANCBS, ITC. 



Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet 
Man. By Theodore S. Faj. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Paul Ulric ; Ott Adventures of an 
Enthosiaat By Morria Mattaon, 
Eaq. 2 vola. 12mo. 

The Brotbera. A Tale of tbe 
Froode. By H. ^. Herbert, Eaq. 
2 Tola. 12mo. 

Cromwell. By the Author of 
" The Brothera." 2 vola. 12mo. 

The Cavaliera of Virginia. By 
W. A. Canithera, M.D. 2 vola. 
12mo. 

Blackbeard. A Page from the 
Colonial Hiatory of PhUadelphiai 2 
yola. 12nio. 

Talea and Sketchea, auch aa they 
are. By Wm. L. Stone. 2 vola. 
12mo. 

Talea and Sketchea by a Country 
Schoolmaater. By Wm. Leggett. 
12ino. 

The Whiga of Scotland ; or, the 
Laat of the Stoarta. 2 vola. 12mo. 

Novellettea of a Traveller; or, 
Odda and Ende from the Knapaack 
of Thomaa Singularity, Joumeyman 
Printer. 2 vola. 12mo. 

Haverhill ; or, Memoire of an Offi- 
cer in the Army of Wolfe. By J. A. 
Jonea. 2 vola. 12mo. 

The Prince and the Pedler. By 
the Author of "The Heireaa." 2 
Tola. 12mo. 

The Cabinet Miniater. By Mra. 
Charlea Gore, Aothor of " Hungarian 
Talea," &c. 2 vola. 12mo. 

RecoUectiona of a Houaekeeper. 
By Mra. Gilman. 18mo. 

RecoUectiona of a Southern Ma« 
tron. By Mra. Gilman. 12mo. 

Lord Roldan. A Romance. By 
Allan Canningham. 12mo. 

The Heireea of Brugea. By T. 
C. Grattan. 2 vola. 12mo. 

Peace Campaigna of a Comet. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Diary of a Deaennuy^e. 
12mo. 

Home; or, the Iron Ruie. By 
Mra. Stickney. 12mo. 

The Three Eras of Woman*a Life.' 
By E. Elton Smith. ]2mo. 

l*he Self-Condemned. 12mo. 

Falkner. By Mra. Shelley. 12mo. 

Storiea of the Sea. By Capt. 
Marryat. )2mo. 

Japhct iu Search of a Father. By 
Capt. Marryat. 12mo. 

The Doctor, &c. 12mo. 



Crichton. By W. H. Ainaworth. 
2 vola. 12mo. 

Mahmoud. 2 vola. 12mo. 

Conti the Diacarded, &c. By H. 
F. Chorley. 2 vola. 12mo. 

The Young Duke. By Benjamin 
D'Israeli, Eaq. 2 vola. 12mo. 

Contarini Fleming. By B. Dla- 
raeli. 2 vola. 12mo. 

The Youth and Manhood of Cyrfl 
Thornton. By Hamilton. 2 vola. 
12mo. 

Anaatasiua ; or, Memoire of a 
Greek. By T. Hope. 2 vols. 12qao. 

Adventures of Caleb Williame. 
By Wm. Godwin, Esa. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Cloudealey. ByWm.Godwin. 2 
vola. 12mo. 

De Vere; or, the Man of Inde- 
pendence. By R. P. Ward. 2 vola. 
12mo. 

The Smuggler. By Banim. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Mayor of Windgap. By Ba- 
nim. 12mo. 

Evelina; or, the Hiatory of a 
Young Lady^s Introduction to the 
World. By Miaa Bainey. 2 vola. 
]2mo. 

Viaita and Sketchea at Home and 
Abroad. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vola. 
12mo. 

Tutti Frutti. By Prince Puckler 
Muskau. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Frolics of Puck. 2 vola. 
12|no. 

Mephistophiles in England ; or, 
Confeaaions of a Prime Miniater. 2 
vola. 12mo. 

RecoUectiona of a Chaperon. By 
Lady Dacre. 2 vola. 12mo. 

Talea of the Peerage and the 
Peaaantry. By Lady Dacre. 2 
vola. 12mo. 

My Life. By the Author of " Sto- 
riea of Waterloo." 2 vola. 12mo. 

Wild Sporte of the West. By the 
Author of "Storiea of Waterloo." 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The Most Unfortunate Man in the 
World. By Capt. Chamier. 2 vola. 
]2mo. 

The- Young Muacovite; or, the 
Poles in Russia. Edited by Capt 
Chamier. 2 vola. 12mo. 

The RzUe of Erin ; or, the Sor- 
rowa of a Bashful Irishman. 2 vola. 
12mo. 

Melmoth the Wanderer. ByRer. 
C. R. Maturin. 2 vola. 12mo. 
I Village Bellea. 2 vola. 12mo. 
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MOVBLS, R0MANCI8, ITC. 



Talerius. A Roman Stoiy. By 

J. O. Lockhart, Esq. 2 ^ols. 12mo. 

The Outlaw. By Mrft. S. G. Hall. 

3'?0l8. 12A10. 

Henri Quatre : or, the Days of the 
League. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Two Old Men'8 Tales. ^ vols. 
12mo. 

Tales of the Woods and Fields. 
By the Author of " Two Old Men*s 
Tales." 12ma 

Bemardo del Carpio. By Mont- 
gomery. 12mo. 

The Separation. By Lady Bury. 

2 Yols. 12mo. 

The Heiress. By Miss Helen 
Pickering. 2 vols. r2mo. 

Affecting Scenes ; bein^ Passages 
from the Diary of a Physician. By 
Samuel Warren, Esq. 3 vols. 
18mo. 

The Merchants Clerk, &c. By 
S. Warren. 12mo. 

Roxobel By Mrs. Sherwood. 

3 vols. 18mo. 

France, in 1829-'30. By Lady 
Morgan. 2 vols. I2mo. 

RomanceofHistory — France. By 
Leitch Ritchie. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Romance of History — Italy. By 
Mac&rlane. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Speculation. By Miss Pardoe. 2 
Tols. 12mo. 

The Refugee in America. By 
Mrs. TroUope. 2 vols. 12rao. 

The Sketch-book of Fashion. By 
Mrs. Gore. 2 vols. I2mo. 

Zohrab the Hostage. By J. Mo- 
rier. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Waverley; or, tis Sizty Years 



Since. By Sir Walter Scott 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Cbronicles of the Canongate. By 
Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 12mo. - 

Ma^welL By Theodore Hook. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Frank Orby. By one of the Elev- 
en. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Count Robert of Paris. By Sir 
Walter Scott. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The False Step, and The Sistera. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The Yonnger Son. By Trelaw- 
ney. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Abbess. By Mrs. Trollope. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Southennan. By John Gralt 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The New Forest. By Horaee 
Smith. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales of the Early Ages. By H. 
Smith. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Beatrice. By Mrs. Hofland. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Oxonians. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Stratton Hill. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Foscarini ; ' or, the Patrician of 
Yenice. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Wife, and Woman's Reward. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 2 vds. 
12mo. 

Romances of Real Lifo. By Mis. 
Gore. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales of the West. 2 vols. 1 2mo. 

Lawrie Todd ; or, the Settiers. 
By John Galt. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales of Military Life. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The Eing's Secret By Tyrone 
Power. 2 vols. 12mo. 



*«* In the foregoing extensive catalogae there may be foond abont ont 
ihouaand volvmes, in every brauch of Uterature, Standard and imaginative. 
The attention of persons forming libraries, either private or public, is par- 
ticularly directed to the great number of valuable Standard historical and 
miscellaneous works comprised in the list. It will also be found to c(Mi- 
tain most of the works requisite to form a circulating library of populär 
charaeter ; all of which may be obtained, at reasonable prices, &om the 
principal bookselleis througbout the United States. 
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OPHAM'9 MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

WMBMACUHQ 

**XEa INTXLLXCT," ''thS BSNSIBILITIXS,*' JLND "THB WILL,** 

IN THBBX T0LUMK8. 

AUSO9 AN ABRIDQMENT 07 THS SAME IN ONB VOLUMB, 



lA 



Thi nndenigned respectfally request the attention of the public to tha 
phQosophical works which they now take the llberty to present to them. 
It is neither their interatt nor their wish to expreu their sense of the 
ralne of these works in any nndue and ezaggerated terms ; bnt they 
•uppose that, as pobliahen, they znay be permitted to commend them to 
the notiee of the public, at least so fax as they deserre it. It has been 
the object of the author of these yoimnes, by a long and careftd indnction 
of facta, to give a connected and füll Tiew of the mental Operations. He 
has aimed at nothing less than the true philoaophy of the human mind. 
Of the intrüisic difficolty of this undertaking, we suppose there can be 
but little or no difierence of opinion. And as to the manner in which 
the author has aequitted himself in it, the subsequent testimonials, Com- 
ing £rom men standing high in the public estimation, will enable the 
reader to judge. The demand for a system of mental philoaophy is ur- 
gent The teachers in our Tsrious seminaries all agree, that a system 
of edncation, vrithout some knowledge of mental philosophy, cannot be 
considered complete. On the contraiy, they seem to regard the knowl- 
edge of the human mind as in some respects more important than any 
other form of knowledge. And we haTe no doubt that they will cor- 
dially welcome any system which gives evidence in its preparation of 
leaming, good judgment, and candour. 

Of the qualifications of Professor Upham for the great task (the xesults 

of which, in a stereotjrpe, uniform, and cheap edition, we now present 

to the public), as well as of the works themselves, we might leaye the 

subsequent testimonials to speak. They say all we could wish them to 

say ; and the reader can judge whether the writers of them, filling, as 

they do, very high and responsible stations, are worthy of oredence. Bat 

we yenture to intimate to the public, that the mott satisfactory testimo- 

nial is to be found in the works themselyes. It was our intention to 

point out some things by which these yolumes are characterized, and by 

which they are fayourably distinguished firom other works ; but we con- 

c|ude, on the whole, to leaye this to the ezamination of ihe reader. 

We think we run no hazard in saying, that those who will read and 

study them carefully, will see no reasonable and sufficient gnnmd for 

dissenting from the fayoorable aspect in which they appear m the foUow- 

n^ Statements. 

Habfsb it Bbothbbs, 

Nt^-Yvrkt 1840. 8S CLirF-sTBXBT. 
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; UPHAirS SERIES OF PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
FOR ACADEinES AND COLLEGES. 



From ReT. LtoNAKD Woods, D.D., 
Prafeaaor of Theology in tbe The- 
ologkal Seminary at AudoTer. 

At I understq^ that you have it in 
canUmpUOwnto pukUth anemeditumaf 
tiu aeveral Vforka on Mental Phüonpky 
by Pro/eUor Uphamt l take the liberty 
to sayt that fregard than eu anumg the 
&nf and moet pcfnäar worlw omt/uva- 
riouB mbjecta vJuch ha ha» tnated. He 
ia a charming uniter^ and hi» viewe are 
weU expretfed and weU guarded^ and 
are adopted to be vetenmvdy ue^ful at 
tha present day. Hie Abndgment ie 
very mach liked by thoee teachere vtho 
hone lued iL Mr. Coteman^ prinapal 
efthe High Schoolt or, « tl m caUed^ the 
TeacherP Seminary ^ in thie ptace^ eaye^ 
he finde it mach more intelligible to 
yoong meo, and much more com- 
plete, than any text-book he has used. 
And hiejudgment ie worthy of eoit/S- 
denc^ Thenmtediüon i» toreewoeetül 
farther imyrovemente. I hnpe you will 
be encowaged and euetained in thie un- 
dertaking by a very eateneive patromr 
agefrem an enUghtened comnnmity, 
Youre reepectfullvt 
Leonard Woods. 

To the Meeere. Harper, 



From Ret. Hoesa Stüakt, Profes- 
sor of Sscred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. 

Andover, Dec. 4, 1839. 
I have read with much eatisfaetion 
Profeesor Uoham*e viorke on InteUeet- 
ual Phüoeophy and on the Will. The 
tone and manner of theee booke muet be 
jJeating lo aU wko love coim, diepae- 
eionate, änd aecurate inveetigationf and 
moderaiion in defending on£e own opin- 
ione and eanoaeeing thoee of othere. I 
hone no heeitaJtian in eaying, that I re- 
gard Profeeeor UphanCe boohe ae giv- 
ing the beat viewe of the tubjecte nmned 
uhich IM have m the Bngtieh languaget 
and ae worthy qf bemg read and etu£ed 
m dbe echoele and coüege* efmar covntry. 
Even thoee who tnau differfrom him m 
opinuntf vnüfeAnodiepoeition toindulge 
ynüsmd feelmge Unoarde ao eincere tmd 



eandid an hnqidrer efier tndk. Moat 
atneer^y do I wieh amnU emeeaea ta tha 
author and the publiehere of the toorka 
in queetion ; eepeaaUy at a time whem 
the pubUe wand ie wured hybookaam. 
theee eubjecta in many reapecta dreamy 
and unintelUgMe to the great nutaa ef 
readera. 

M. Stvaet. 

From Rer. William Cooswsll, 
D.D., Secretary of the American 
EdncatioD Society. 

Ifyüy coneur m tha apmien efPr^ 
feaeor Stuartf expreaaed m tha prece- 
ding certificate f and could add more m 
favour of tke worka namad wäre ii i 
ceaaary. 

William Cooswill. 

SoatOHt Dec 6, 1838. 



From Rot. S. Lüokvt, D.D., editor 

of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, Quarterly Review, dec. 

To Meeere. Harper, 
Oentlemen, 

lamhappytolearnthatyouareaboait 
to publieh a etereotype edition of PrO' 
feeeor Upham*e worka. To thie gentla- 
nutn the Uterary public are mmch indebi' 
edfor hia " Elemente of Mental Phi- 
loeophy" a wofk which wae greatly 
needed ae a textAnek m aur eoüagea and 
academiea at the time it waa ßnt pub- 
liahed. It ie now ueed^ I Mieve^ m 
moet of OUT Uterary tnetitutüma ; and 1 
heeitate not to «ay, it ia bater a d opt e d 
to the wante of etudente, in the ecience 
of vMch it trtatat than any other work 
extant. It cannot but be ßati^aetery to 
the frwnde of ecience, that the voorthy 
author hae prepared an edition ofhieeac' 
ceUent work, wtthadditiouaand u w y o w » 
mentaf to be iaaued in a more perma^ 
nent form. Of hia Treatiee on the 
WiU I cannot apeak with the aama cme- 
fidencot not hamng read it; oUhougk I 
have fuard it well epoken of by oompO' 
tentjudgea, 

S, LüCKS-T. 

Methodiat Boek'Room, . i 

New- York, 20th Dec., 1899. ( 



